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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


THE   NEW    HALL. 

The  new  hall  which  "was  erected  through  the  appropriation 
of  $30,000  by  the  Legislature  of  1869,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted by  the  opening  of  the  term  of  1870.  Its  total  cost  was 
134,550.  The  excess  of  cost  over  the  appropriation  was  met 
by  the  sale  of  swamp  lands. 

Anticipating  further  growth  of  the  College,  and  necessity, 
perhaps,  for  a  new  building  for  ladies  or  gentlemen,  the  dining- 
hall,  kitchen,  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  etc.,  have  been 
made  large  enough  for  perhaps  double  the  number  of  students 
that  can  now  be  received.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  another 
structure  will  be  considerably  lessened. 

The  building  has  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Red  Cedar 
river,  steam  engine,  boiler,  force  pump,  a  cistern  holding  two 
thousand  barrels,  a  tank  in  the  attic,  affording  head  of  water, 
holding  twenty-seven  barrels,  and  hose  on  each  floor,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  fire.  The  hall  is  heated  by  steam,  has  a  large 
ventilating  flue  also  heated,  gas-pipes,  cooking  range,  steam 
fixtures  for  cooking,  washing,  etc.  These  items  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  house  cost  113,075.  About.  $7,000  of  this 
expense  was  met  by  the  sale  of  swamp  lands,  leaving  the 
institution  in  debt  about  16,000. 

U.  S.   LAND   GRANT. 

During  the  year  1870  the  sum  of  12,779  89  was  received  on 
account  of  the  Congressional  grant  of  lands.  This  is  the  first 
of  any  income  from  that  source.    The  interest  accruing  from 
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the  sale  and  investment  of  the  proceeds  is  in  charge  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  sales  and  investments  are 
by  legislative  enactment  committed  to  the  Agricultural  Land 
Grant  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  General, 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  and 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Oflfice. 

OFFICERS. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  of  Chicago  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  College.  He  came  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  author  of  text-books  on 
botany,  by  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  others,  and  has  proved 
himself  worthy  the  testimonials  of  these  distinguished  men. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  institution  now  consists  of  the 
President,  and  Professors  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  English 
Literature,  Entomology,  Botany,  and  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Horticultural  Department.  A  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Horticultural  Department  is  with  the  students  at  their  work. 

The  Professors  work  hard  and  enthusiastically  for  the  Col- 
lege, and  some  of  them  are  becoming  widely  known.  The 
College  is  in  constant  danger  of  losing  Professors,  from  the  fact 
that  salaries  in  this  State  are  much  lower  than  is  frequently 
offered  them  in  other  States.  Men  competent  to  fill  chairs  in 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  hard,  and,  for  some  places,  almost 
impossible  to  find;  and  other  institutions  tempt  oflScers  who 
have  gained  their  knowledge  and  skill  through  much  study, 
observation,  failure,  and  success  in  this  College,  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  this  experience. 

STUDENTS. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  term  of  1870  has  been 
132,  distributed  in  classes  as  follows :  Seniors,  12  ;  Juniors, 
18 ;  Sophomores,  16 ;  Freshmen,  38 ;  Preparatory,  36 ;  Special 
Course,  2;  Ladies,  10. 
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The  average  age  of  the  students  is  as  follows :  Seniors, 
22  5-12;  Juniors,  21  1-18;  Sophomores,  20;  Freshmen,  18 
7-18 ;  Preparatory  Class,  18  9-35 ;  Ladies,  18  2-5 ;  Special 
Students,  20. 

The  applications  of  ladies  for  admission  were  in  many 
instances  rejected  for  lack  of  room  for  them.  The  applica- 
tions of  gentlemen  to  take  courses  with  special  analytical 
chemistry  as  one  study,  have  been  rejected,  and  still  are  so, 
'  for  want  of  room  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Students  o^  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  minimum  legal 
.age  for  entering,  have  been  discouraged  from  entering  as  a 
general  thing.  Few  at  that  age,  however  well  fitted  to  enter, 
iire  competent  to  go  through  the  severe  discipline  of  the  first 
two  years  of  study. 

GRADUATES. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Agricultural  College  may  not  well  be 
proud  of  its  graduates ;  for  in  the  first  place  not  one  of  them 
is  addicted  to  bad  habits,  so  far  as  we  have  means  of  knowing, 
Ibut  all  of  them  are  esteemed  as  upright,  honorable,  industri- 
»ous,  intelligent  citizens. 

The  graduates  of  1870  consisted  of  twelve  gentlemen  from 
fiine  different  counties  of  the  State,  with  an  average  age  of 
22  5-12  years.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  56.  Two 
of  these  died  in  the  army,  and  one  at  his  home  on  his  farm. 

Of  the  forty-one  living  graduates  of  the  classes  previous  to 
.the  one  just  graduated,  sixteen,  or  more  than  two-fifths,  are 
farmers.  Five  others  are  superintendents  of  gardens  and 
^orchards  in  State  institutions,  thus  showing  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  graduates  as  farmers  or  horticulturists.  Yet 
the  statement  ie  not  unfrequent  in  the  papers  that  our  grad- 
uates do  not  go  upon  farms.  An  error  once  stated  keeps  its 
place  in  the  public  prejudice.  The  very  last  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  contains  the  statement,  in  an 
^abstract,  that  not  one  in  four  go  to  farming.    A  later  Shiawas- 
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see  paper  says  the  same,  and  assigns  as  a  I'eason  that  educated 
persons  will  not  do  manual  labor,  thus  making  it  necessary 
that  the  farmers  should  always  be  an  ignorant  class,  from 
which  professional  men,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  will 
be  distinguished  yearly  more  and  more,  as  education  which 
cannot  belong  to  farmers  becomes  more  and  more  their  portion. 
One  Washtenaw  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that  two  out  of 
the  forty-three  who  were  to  graduate  from  the  University  in 
1869  intended  becoming  farmers,  adds,  "A  better  showing 
than  the  Agricultural  College  can  make."  Thi«  is  only  one 
of  many  misrepresentations  afloat.  This  College  figures  in  a 
Pennsylvania  report  on  the  organization  of  Agricultural  Col- 
leges, in  Governor  Andrew's  message  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  in  Appleton's  new  American  Cyclopedia,  as 
for  some  cause  suspended,  and  not  in  operation. 

Seven  of  the  graduates  are  connected  as  officers  with  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  One  is  Professor  of  Botany  in  Cornell 
University;  one  is  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Analytical 
Chemistry  in  Wisconsin  State  University ;  one  is  Instructor 
of  Botany  and  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  College ;  one  holds  a  like  position  in  the 
Maine  State  Agricultural  College ;  another  a  similar  position 
in  our  College,  where  another  is  employed  as  Professor  of 
Zoblogy  and  Entomology,  and  another  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
It  is  not  often  that  any  college  or  school  of  law  or  medicine 
can  show,  as  this  docs,  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  of  its 
graduates  occupying  j)laces  in  the  faculties  of  colleges,  and 
those  scattered  so  widely  over  the  land. 

Five  of  the  graduates  are  engineers,  surveyors,  and  machin- 
ists, making  twenty-eight  out  of  forty-one  of  the  living 
graduates  previous  to  those  just  graduated,  who  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  supposed  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

The  students  of  the  College  are  mostly  from  the  country, — 
are  mostly  the  sons  of  farmers  of  limited  means,  and  are 
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mostly  largely  dependent  on  their  own  efforts  for  the  securing 
of  an  education ;  and  although,  as  is  natural,  the  attention  of 
most  observers  and  writers  on  edncation  is  given  to  schools  of 
literature,  law,  medicine,  divinity,  and  the  like,  since  they 
have  long  had  the  eye  of  the  world,  there  are  still  many  who 
look  with  interest  on  an  experiment  honestly  prosecuted,  with 
the  view  of  educating  young  men,  not  out  of  the  class  of 
farmers,  but  to  remain  in  it.  At  this  College  young  men  keep 
up  their  habits  of  labor  by  three  hours^  daily  work ;  they  keep 
up  familiarity  with  all  farm  operations  and  hardships  ;  they 
study  in  connection  with  their  work,  and  so  lot  the  one 
exercise  illustrate  and  add  interest  to  the  other.  If  an  experi- 
ment of  the  sort  can  succeed,  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
method  of  making  it. 

The  graduates  who  are  farmers  stand  high  as  farmers  in  the 
communities  where  they  live.  The  necessarily  expensive  ways 
of  preparing  fertilizers,  at  times,  of  spreading  them,  of  seeding, 
harvesting,  and  other  operations  which  the  prevalence  of 
experimenting  requires  to  be  practiced  at  the  College,  has  not 
led  any  graduate  into  expensive  ways  or  unapproved  theories 
of  farming. 

NEW  CHEMICAL    LABORATORY  NEEDED. 

A  new  chemical  laboratory  is  indispensable  to  the  further 
proper  growth  of  the  institution.  The  present  laboratory  is 
in  a  building  most  of  which  is  used  for  other  purposes,  as 
lecture  rooms,  library,  museum,  and  offices.  It  is  a  room 
poorly  lighted,  while  such  a  room  should  have  abundance  of 
light.  It  is  very  poorly  ventilated,  so  that  the  fumes  become 
not  only  extremely  disagreeable  to  all  the  occupants  of  every 
room  in  the  building,  but  very  deleterious  to  the  health.  The 
art  of  ventilating  chemical  laboratories,  and  that  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  conveniences  and  necessary  funiaces,  and  all 
the  appointments  of  such  a  building,  have  been  greatly 
advanced  since  the  time  of  the  construction  of  this  one. 
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It  is  too  small,  and  cannot  be  enlarged.  It  lias  been  so 
crowded  heretofore  tliat  applicants  for  special  courses,  embrac- 
ing analytical  chemistry,  are  refused  admission  to  the  College. 
Now,  there  is  no  room  with  the  utmost  crowding  for  the 
regular  class  in  chemistry.  Full  one-third  of  the  class  are 
unprovided  for. 

A  plan  for  a  chemical  laboratory  has  been  made,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  nine  of  the  best  laboratories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  study  of  the  plans  of  the  new  structures  in 
Berlin.  Yet,  I  believe,  the  plan  presented  does  not  call  for 
near  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  of  any  permanent  structure  in 
any  one  of  these  institutions.  Nothing  not  essential  to  the 
building  as  a  good  working  laboratory,  with  room  for  lectures 
to  the  class,  has  been  added  to  the  plan.  It  has  been  submitted 
to  competent  builders,  and  it  is  believed  that  $10,000  or  $10,- 
500  will  cover  all  the  cost  of  building  and  furnishing,  ready 
for  use. 

Unusual  attention  is  given  to  chemistry  and  its  application, 
in  the  College.  These,  with  chemical  physics,  occupy  the 
student  with  a  daily  exercise,  for  two  full  years.  For  one  half 
year  in  analytical  chemistry  they  work  three  hours  daily  in 
the  laboratory,  using  Dr.  Kedzie's  "Hand-Book."  The  one 
hundred  and  fifty  substances  analyzed  by  the  class  of  1870 
included  mineral  poisons,  mineral  paints,  ores,  ashes  of  plants, 
plaster  of  Paris,  marls,  soils,  commercial  articles,  mineral 
waters,  etc.  The  class  made  a  volumetric  analysis  of  ten 
acids  and  ten  alkaline  substances.  All  made  at  least  two 
quantitative  analyses,  some  of  them  five,  of  marls,  ores,  etc. 

LADIES  AS   STUDENTS. 

Applications  for  admission  of  ladies  have  been  and  still  are 
frequent  and  urgent.  The  Faculty  admitted  a  few,  who  occupy 
rooms  on  the  floor  of  the  Steward's  family,  or  in  private 
houses.  They  studied  chemistry,  botany,  horticulture,  flori- 
culture, trigonometry,  surveying,  entomology,  book-keeping, 
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and  other  branches.  Their  progress  in  study  was  rapid,  and 
their  improvement  marked. 

Work  was  furnished  them  when  it  could  be ;  they  prepared 
seed  for  the  ground,  cut  potatoes,  transplanted  tomatoes  and 
flowering  plants,  pruned  shrubbery,  gathered  small  fruit,  did 
some  work  in  the  green-house,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work% 

The  experiment  of  having  women  as  students  has  worked  so 
successfully  that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
them  if  there  were  a  hall  for  them. 

Should  provision  be  made  for  them,  they  should  occupy  the 
present  new  hall,  as  it  contains  kitchen,  dining-room,  washing 
and  ironing  rooms,  etc.,  and  should  do  the  work  of  the  hall. 
Another  hall,  without  dining-room,  etc.,  being  merely  a  build* 
ing  of  students'  rooms,  could  be  built  for  the  young  men. 

Many  ladies  would  find  our  course  of  study  agreeable  and 
useful.  They  would  find  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles 
comprising  as  much  additional  interest  and  delight  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  floriculture,  the  care  of  gardens,  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  orchards,  in  the  operations  of  the  kitchen,  and  in 
their  general  reading,  as  it  does  to  men.  Women  are  frequent* 
ly  left  in  circumstances  where  they  would  highly  prize  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  applications  of  chemistry  to  women's  work  are  so  many 
that  a  half  year's  course  of  daily  lectures  would  not  be  too  long 
a  one.  Among  these  applications  are,  cooking,  preserving  of 
fruits,  utilization  of  materials  usually  wasted,  cleansing  by 
acids  and  soaps,  bleaching,  manufacture  of  soaps  of  different 
kinds,  disinfection,  fermentation,  and  neutralization  of  poisons 
A  course  of  lectures  on  dairying  is  now  given  every  year. 

Women  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  studies 
such  as  are  taught  here.  Some  would  like  the  out-of-door 
labor,  some  the  aid  which  the  compensation  for  their  labor 
would  afford  them  in  acquiring  an  education ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regreted  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  same  priv- 
ilege here  that  is  offered  the  young  men. 
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OTH^R  THINGS. 

Our  experiments  have  been  continued  on  from  those  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  1869,  pages  53  to  101.  They  were 
planned  and  carried  out  after  consultation  with  practical 
farmers  and  scientific  men,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  the  College 
that  they  have  received  the  highest  praises  from  some  of  the 
best  known  practical  farmers  and  most  esteemed  writers  in  the 
country,  for  their  accuracy  and  practical  value.  Their  scope 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged  the  present  year. 

There  are  many  things  the  College  lacks.  It  is  without  a 
horse-barn,  proper  work-shops,  has  no  wood-shed,  and  its 
buildings  for  the  pigs  are  wretched.  Several  of  its  other  build- 
ings are  mere  shanties.  It  has  but  a  few  of  the  best  varieties 
of  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle;  the  herds  are  small  and  by  no 
means  what  they  ought  to  be.  Many  of  its  implements  are  of 
the  best  kinds  in  use,  but  it  lacks  variety  in  them,  and  has  no 
museum  of  implements  of  any  extent.  The  College  should  be 
a  place  where  a  more  extensive  study  of  these  things  can  be 
made.  Its  library  and  museum  need  increasing,  and  perma- 
nent improvements  need  to  be  furthered  more  rapidly,  the 
green-house  needs  perfecting  and  enlarging,  and  houses  need 
to  be  built  for  the  officers  of  the  College. 

But,  as  in  the  past,  so  for  the  present,  it  is  expected  that 
these  improvements  must  wait,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be 
met  without  farther  appropriation  than  pays  for  student  and 
other  necessary  labor.  The  farm  teams  and  hands  were  very 
much  occupied  in  excavating  and  grading  the  past  season 
having  excavated  for  the  new  hall,  and  having  taken  down 
quite  a  hill  from  between  the  halls  and  the  new  farm-house. 
Yet,  besides  the  care  of  the  crops  and  this  excavating  and  grad- 
ing, the  students  have  laid  two  car-loads  of  tile  in  underdrains, 
enlarged  the  gi'anaries,  relaid  the  bam  floor  in  plank,  laid  in 
ceton  and  coal-tar,  and  logged  and  underbrushed  to  some  extent 
in  the  south  part  of  the  farm. 


SECKETARY'S   ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 

lo  Beceipts  for  the  year  beginning  December  Ut^  1869  ^  and  ending  Natember 

SOtn,  1870. 
1870. 
Dec.  1.     Cash  at  sundry  times  from  the  State  Treasurer,  on 

account  of  current  expenses $20,000  00 

Cash  from  the  State  Treasurer,  on  account  of  con- 
struction of  the  new  hall 5,000  00 

Cash  frdm  the  State  Treasurer,  on  account  of  the 

Agricultural  College  interest  fund  (the  U.  S.  grant)      2,779  89 
Cash  from  sales  of  swamp  lands,  to- wit : 

Big  Marsh $717  75 

Detached  lots 602  27 

$1,820  02 

Cash  from  sales  of  produce,  to-wit : 

Farm,  stock  account $2,316  04 

Farm,  other  produce 529  39 

Garden  sales 260  02 

^ $3,105  45 

Cash  on  account  of  College  bills  against  students  and 

others 7,134  60 

Cash  from  all  other  sources  (farm  account) 120  83 

$39,460  79 
Cr, 
1870. 
Dec.  1.    By  cash  paid  at  sundry  times  to  Joseph  Mills, 

Treasurer $39,460  79 

Note — The  receipts  from  students  and  others  on  account  of  College  bills 
add  almost  nothing  to  the  real  income  of  the  College.  The  money  is  jjaid 
out  again  for  them,  and  the  law  of  the  State,  1861,  Act  No.  188,  provides 
that  the  rate  of  board  "  shall  be  so  estimated  that  no  profit  shall  be  saved 
to  the  institution,  and  as  near  as  possible  at  the  actual  cost.** 
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WAERANT   STATEMENT 


For  the  year  ending  December  1,  1870. 


« 

H 

Datb. 

To  Whom  Drawn. 

Object. 

Amount. 

iz; 

1869. 

1284 

Dec. 

1 

Sanford  Ho  ward..  . 

Secretary's  Office,  Lansing— See  1417... 

$    50  00 

1285 

8 

8 
8 

M.  Miles 

Salary 

800  00 

1286 

T.  C.Abbot 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

Salary 

187  50 

1287 

New  Hall — contract- , 

1,000  OO 

1288 

8 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild.. 

Library — periodicals. 

85  00 

1289 

21 
21 
22 
22 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild.. 

R.  C.  Kedzie 

A.  J.  Cook 

Salary 

60  oa 

1290 

Salary _ 

60  00 

1291 

Salary 

60  OO 

1292 

R.Haigh,  Jr 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary : 

\ 

Services  as  Assistant  Secretary 

80  OO 

1298 

22 
27 
80 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

M.  Miles 

New  Hall— See  1461 

907  00 

1294 

New  Farm  House — See  1297.- 

875  00 

1295 

John  Davis  &  Co... 

New  Hall — steam  fitting 

500  00 

1870. 

1296 

Jan. 

44 

4 
4 

R.  C.  Kedzie 

M.  Miles 

Salary _ - , 

75  00 

1297 

New  Farm  House— account  covers : 
Warrant  1294 $376  00 

Warrant  1297 886  84 

Warrant  1298 98  48  $1,804  77 

Expenditures : 

N.  <C.  Chapman— con- 
tract for  construc- 
tion  $876  00 

Plastering,  etc 224  81 

Digging  well 16  75 

• 

Wood 49  60 

Oil  and  turpentine..      8  80 

$1  1$)0  5)6 

Furniture 7198 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 


WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


• 

m 

a 

DATS. 

To  Whom  Drawk. 

Objict. 

Amouwt. 

1870. 

Farm  Department : 

Jan. 

4 

M.  Miles 

Current  expenses $68  48 

$886  84 

1298 

Farm  Department — See  1297 

98  48 

1299 

(( 

4 

Sanford  Howard... 

Salary 

41  66 

1800 

(1 

4 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

New  Hall  contract 

1,000  00 

1801 

4 

8 

T.  C.Abbot 

J.W.Robinson 

Salary 

187  50 

1802 

Horticultural  Department : 

Current  expenses 

29  15 

1808 

(i 

11 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Mnseam : 

Insect  cases $5  00 

Current  expenses 2  00    $7  00 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary : 
Office  Books tl7  00 

Advertising 7  00 

Stamps  and  Stationery..  21  00  |46  00 

52  00 

1804 

(1 

11 

C.  E.  Bessey 

Horticultural  Department : 
Greenhouse  repairs $  8  02 

G.  H.  current  expenses 10  74 

18  76 

1805 

it 

11 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Office  of  President  and  Sec'y— See  1891 

200  00 

1806 

(( 

11 

S.  S.  RockweU 

Boarding  Hall— account  covers : 
Warrant  1269 $100  00 

• 

Warrant  1806 18  81 

Cash  receipts. 8  88  $127  19 

Expenditures : 

11 
14 

S.  S.Rockwell 

Will  W.  Tracy 

Current  expenses $127  19 

18  81 

1807 

New  Hall    See  1451 

1,200  00 

1808 

Salary - 

75  00 

1809 

u 

18 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

State  Board  Expenses : 

H.  G.  Wells .$10  75 

J.  W.  Childs 28  80 

A.  C.  Prutzman 10  90 

44  95 

1810 

i. 

20 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

New  Hall— contract 

600  00 

1811 

20 

28 

A.  J.  Cook... . 

Salary 

200  00 

1812 

Geo.  T.  Pairchlld.. 

Salary 

66  00 

STATE   BOARD   OF   AGBICULTURE. 
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WARRANT   STATEMENT— Continued. 


Date. 

To  Whom  Drawn. 

Object. 

Amoukt. 

1870. 

1818 

Jan.  28 

*'       28 

S.S.Rockwell 

R.  Haigh,Jr 

New  Hall— See  1461 

$600  00 
200  00 

1814 

Office  of  President  and  Sec'y— See  1891 

1816 

"       28 

C.  E.  Bessey 

Horticaltnral  Department: 

*'       28 

M.  Miles 

Services  in  Greenhouse..  .• 

50  00 

1616 

Farm  Department— See  1822 

466  00 

1817 

"       28 

M.  Miles 

Farm  Department— See  1822 

200  00 

1818 

Feb.    1 

John  Davis  &  Co... 

New  Hall — steam  fitting 

1,000  00 

1819 

"       8 

C.  B.  Bessey 

Horticoltural  Department : 
Current  expenses 

6  06 

1820 

^'       8 

C.  E.  Bessey 

Horticaltnral  Department : 

"       8 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

Services  in  Greenhouse 

70  00 

1821 

New  Hall— contract 

400  00 

1822 

*.       7 

M.  Miles 

Farm  Department — account  covers : 

Warrant  1816 $466  00 

Warrant  1817 200  00 

• 

• 

Warrant  1822 496  79  $1,160  79 

Expenditures— Farm  Department : 

Implements $612  17 

freight..    47  71 

Lumber 55  83 

Hardware 9  87 

• 

Current  expenses 880  20     $954  78 

Farm  House : 

•  Furniture $149  28 

"       7 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Current  expenses...    56  78     $206  01 

496  79 

1828 

Office  of  President  and  Sec'y— See  1891 

100  00 

1824 

7 

C.  C.  Stowe 

Farm  House : 
Current  expenses 

268  67 

1825 

*•       7 
9 

T.C.Abbot 

WlllW.  Tracy 

Salary 

187  50 

1826 

College  General  Accountr— wood 

119  87 

1827 

"       9 

WillW.  Tracy 

Horticultural  Department : 

Greenhouse $21  00 

Current  expesnses 16  68 

87  68 

20 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 


WARRANT  statement—Continued. 


tf 

M 

a 

Datb. 

To  Whom  Dbawn. 

g 

1870. 

1828 

Feb. 

9 

Will  W.Tracy 

1829 

11 

9 

Will  W.  Tracy 

1880 

(i 

9 

Sanford;  Howard. . . 

1881 

(( 

12 

8.  8.  Rockwell 

1882 

i( 

12 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

1888 

n 

17 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

1884 

n 

17 

Edwards  &  Cooper 

1885 

14 

18 

0.  HoBford. 

1886 

H 

18 

D.  Carpenter 

1887 

(4 

18 

John  Davis  &  Co.. 

1888 

li 

18 

G.  W.  Harrison.... 

1889 

21 
21 
28 

M.  Miles 

1840 

* 

M.  Miles 

1841 

Geo.  T.  Pairchild.. 

1842 

(( 

28 

R.  C.  Kedzie 

1848 

(( 
(( 

28 
28 

A.  J.  Cook 

1844 

Will  W.  Tracy 

1845 

(1 

28 

Sanford  Howard... 

1846 

tl 

28 

S.S.Rockwell 

1847 

(( 

28 

C.  C.  Stowe 

1848 

(I 

28 

E.  H.  Hume 

1819 

k( 

28 

Thomas  Dawson. . . 

1850 

Mar. 

8 

8.  S.Rockwell 

1851 

ti 

7 

8.  S.Rockwell 

1852 

%i 

7 

Will  W. -Tracy 

1858 

41 

7 

Will  W.  Tracy 

Object. 


Salary 

Horticnltural  Department— See  1460 

Salary 

New  Hall— See  1451 

Office  of  President  and  Sec'y— See  1891 

New  Hall— contract 

New  Hall— contract  in  ftiU 

State  Board— expenses 

State  Board — expenses 

New  Hall— steam-fitting 

College  General  Accoont- insurance... 

Farm  Department— See  1461 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Horticultural  Department 

New  Hall :    Steam-fitting— See  1461 .... 

Boarding  Hall— See  1898 

Horticnltural  Department : 

Greenhouse— current  expenses ... 

Horticultural  Department : 

Greenhouse- 
Repairs $14  95 

Plants 82  65  $47  60 

Implements 6  50 

Current  expenses 79  67    86  07 


Amount. 


$60  00 

25  00 

41  66 

600  00 

200  00 

1,000  00 

2,662  79 

85  00 

68  70 

600  00 

81  60 

200  00 

160  00 

260  00 

260  00 

125  00 

245  OO 

41  68 

150  00 

125  00 

90  00 

47  88 

160  00 

100  00 

49  70 


188  67 


STATE  BOARD   OF  AGRICULTUBE. 
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WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


s 

Datb. 

To  Whom  Drawn. 

Objbct. 

AVOUNT. 

1870. 

1854 

Mnr 

0 

M.  Miles 

Farm  Department : 
Books 1    5  00 

•Hardware 47  00 

Corrent  expenses 118  20  $166  10 

Farm  Hoase — repairs 88 

College  General  Account 8  50 

$170  07 

1855 

i& 

0 

S.S.Rockwell 

OfSce  of  President  and  Secretary : 
Furniture- 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary.  .$78  08 

(4 

0 

S.  8.  Rockwell 

Office  of  President 18  28 

01  81 

1856 

Boarding  Hall : 

Current  expenses $521  77 

^^ 

0 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

New  Hall— construction 12  00 

588  77 

1857 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary: 

Services  as  Assistant  Secretary 

15  00 

1858 

0 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Salary 

05  48 

1850 

0 
17 

S.  S.Rockwell 

Jones  &  Porter 

New  Hall— See  1461 

107  12 

I860 

College  General  Account— insurance... 

187  50 

1861 

21 
28 

M.  Miles 

Salary_ _ 

150  00 

1862 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

Boarding  Hall— See  1800 

218  62 

1868 

28 
28 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

New  Hall— See  1451. 

150  00 

1864 

Boarding  Hall— See  1468 

200  00 

1866 

28 

Honse  &  Sanford.. 

College  General  Account— insurance... 

125  00 

1866 

25 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

Boarding  Hall— See  1800 

182  00 

1867 

25 
20 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

New  Hall— See  1461 

186  00 

1868 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary: 

Furniture $10  87 

Repairs 14  68 

84  00 

1860 

4( 

20 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary : 
Postage,    and    1,000    stamped 

envelopes $00  20 

Printing  address  of  Hon.  Geo. 
Willard 70  00 

Current  expenses 8  25 

168  46 

22 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  SECRBTABY  OF  THE 


WARRANT   STATEMENT— Continued. 


D 
S5 


18T0 
1871 
1872 
1878 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


187S 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
18S4 
1885 
18S6 


Date. 


1870. 
Mar.  29 

April  8 

"   8 
*'   9 


It 


29 


29 


May  14 


14 


81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 


To  Whom  Drawn. 


H.  G.  WeUs... 
S.  S.  Rockwell 
S.  S.  Rockwell 
C.  C.  Stowe... 


Sanford  Howard. 


A.  J.  Cook. 


8.  S.  Rockwell. 


M.  MUee. 


M.  Miles 

R.  C.  Kedzie 

Geo.  T.  Falrchlld 

A.  J.  Cook 

Will  W.  Tracy... 
S.S.Rockwell... 

C.  C.  Stowe 

E.  H.  Hume 

B.C.  Kedzie 


Object. 


State  Board  Expenses 

Boarding  Hall— See  1899 

New  Hall— See  1451 

Farm  House: 

Construction $40  48 

Furniture 28  89 

Current  expenses 174  19 

Secretary's  Office,  lAnsing: 
Current  expenses 

Apiary $8  84 

Museum 4  60 

Farm  Department : 
Alsikc  clover  seed 8  80 

Boarding  Hall : 
Current  expenses $442  41 

NewHall 20  18 

Farm  Department : 

Implements $75  91 

Implements  repaired..    56  86 

TDe 174  38 

Seed 11  65 

Plaster 12  00 

Current  expenses 804  21  $684  46 

Farm  House : 
Furniture 18  00 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Services  of  Assistant  Chemist 


Amount. 


$10  25 
868  15 
110  00 


248  0"! 


56  00 


11  64 


462  54 


652  46. 
800  00 
875  00 
875  00 
875  00 
870  00 
150  00 
125  00 
90  00 
174  00 


STATE  BOABD  OF  AGRICULTUBE. 
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WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1892 
1898 


1894 
1895 


1896 
1897 
1898 


ii 


(t 


it 


81 
81 


81 
81 


"      81 

Jane  13 

"     14 


To  Whom  Drawn. 


T.  C.  Abbot 

Sanford  Howard 
R.  Haigh,  Jr.... 
S.S.Rockwell.. 
R.  Haigh,  Jr 


A.J.  Cook , 

S.  8.  Rockwell.. 


WUl  W.  Tracy. 
Will  W.  Tracy. 


Object. 


Will  W.  Tracy 
R.  C.  Kedzie. . 
S.  S.  Rockwell 


Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Office  of  Free,  and  Sec'y— ac't  covers: 

Warrant  1805 $200  00 

Warrant  1814 200  00 

Warrant  1828 100  00 

Warrant  1882 200  00 

Warrant  1891 184  48  $884  48 

Ezpenditores : 
Advertising  opening  of  Spring 
term,  1870 $884  48 

Apiary— five  bee-hives,  @$8 

Boarding  Hall— acconnt  covers : 

Warrant  1861 $100  00 

Warrant  1898 800  00 

Warrant  1898 156  07 

Cash  receipts 228  68  J779  95 

Expenditures : 

Furniture ....$  82  65 

Repairs 10  00 

Current  expenses 787  10  $779  75 

Horticultural  Department— See  1895 

Horticultural  Department— ac't covers: 

Warrant  1894 $93  50 

Warrant  1895 51  15  $144  65 

Expenditures : 

Greenhouse $90  40 

Seed 9  88 

Current  expenses 44  87  $144  65 

Horticultural  Department— See  1460 

Chemical  Laboratory 

Boarding  Hall— See  1398 


Amovkt. 


$662  60 
126  00 
260  00 
126  00 


184  48 
15  00 


156  07 
98  50 


51  15 
176  00 
227  85 
800  00 


^4 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 


WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


(4 

H 

a 

Date. 

§. 

1870. 

1899 

June  14 

1400 

"  24 

1401 

"  24 

1402 

"   29 

1408 

"   80 

1404 

**   80 

■ 
1 

f 
< 
( 

I 

« 
1 

1405 

"   80 

1406 

"   80 

1407 

July  27 

1408 

"  27 

1409 

Aug.  2 

1410 

"   2 

To  Whom  Dbawn. 


8.8.  Rockwell... 


J.  J.  Femand. 

A.  J.  Cook 

Will  W.  Tracy 
8.  8.  Rockwell 

M.Milea 


M.  Miles 

C.  C.  8towe 

Geo.  T.  Fairchild 

W.  J.Beal 

WillW.  Tracy... 
WillW.  Tracy... 


Object. 


Boarding  Hall— naccoont  covers : 

Warrant  1862 $218  62 

Warrant  1866 182  09 

Warrant  1871 268  16 

Warrant  1899 684  82 

Cash  receipts HI  26  $1,809  98 

Expenditures : 

Repairs $850  71 

Furniture 19  20 

Current  expenses 940  02  $1,809  98 

Services  as  French  teacher 

Salary 

Salary 

Boarding  Hall : 
Current  expenses 

Farm  Department : 

t 

Tile $218  75 

Lumber 29  00 

Lime 44  26 

Stock. 64  62 

Implements 19  79 

Current  expenses 66  82  $421  78 

Farm  House: 
Construction $108  20 

Salary 

Farm  House : 
Current  expenses 

Salary 

Salary 

Horticultural  Department— Sec  1410 

Horticultural  Department— acH  covers : 

Warrant  1409 $188  05 

WarrantUlO 90  81  $228  86 


Amount. 


$684  82 

88  00 

126  00 

85  00 

281  64 


624  98 
160  00 

228  22 

100  00 

60  00 

188  06 


STATE  BOABD  OF  AGKICULTURE. 
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WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


H 

n 


1411 


1412 
1418 


1870. 


Aug.    2 


II 


(( 


1414 


1416 


1416 
141T 


(( 


(( 


26 


26 


To  Whom  Dbawn. 


WIUW.  Tracy. 


M.  Miles.... 
T.  C.  Abbot. 


S.  8.  Rockwell. 


A.  J.  Cook.. 


"     26 
"     26 


Sanford  Howard. 
Sanford  Howard. 


Objbct. 


Expenditures : 

Seeds  and  Plants $125  69 

Hardware 22  12 

Implements 9  80 

Cnrren  t  expenses 66  25  $228  86 

College  General  Account : 

Wood $60  00 

Chairs 21  00 

Crayons 1  25  $82  25 

Mnsenm 125 

Salary 

College  General  Account : 

Repairs  on  house $  9  60 

French  class .» 16  00 

Express 8  66 

Implements 1  68 

Current  expenses 27  65 

Boarding  Hall : 
Current  expenses 

Museum : 

New  shelves.... $2  87 

Current  expenses 6  40  $9  27 

Apiary : 

Boxes  andhiyes $6  60 

Comb 1  00  $7  60 

Secretary's  Oi&ce,  Lansing— See  1417... 

Secretary's  Office,  Lansing— ac't  covers : 

Warrant  1284 $50  00 

Warrant  1416 5  87 

Warrant  1417 18  62  $74  49 

Expenditures : 
Current  expenses $74  49 


Akoumt. 


$90  81 


88  50 
150  00 


58  28 


2,677  88 


16  77 
5  87 


18  62 
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WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


P9 
H 

n 


1418 


1419 
1420 
1421 

1422 
1428 

1424 
1425 
1426 
142T 
1428 
1429 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1488 
1484 
1485 
143G 


1488 


1870. 
Aug.  26 


'*     80 
Sept.    2 


ki 


ii 


ti 


ii 


ii 


ti 


ti 


ii 


ii 


To  Whom  Drawn. 


R.  Haigh,  Jr. 


S.S.Rockwell... 
Sanford  Howard. 
Sanford  Howard. 

WillW.  Tracy... 
T.C.Abbot 

M.  Miles 

R.  C.  Kedzie...*.. 
Geo.  T.  Fairchild 

A.  J.  Cook 

WillW.  Tracy... 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

S.  S.Rockwell.. - 

C.  C.  Stowe 

E.  H.  Hnme 

R.  C.  Kedzie 

W.J.  Real 

Sanford  Howard. 
T.C.Abbot 


S.  S.  Rockwell.. 
E.  R.  Merrifleld. 


Objbct. 


Office  of  President  and  Secretary : 

Advertising $18  85 

Current  expenses 20  42  f88  77 

College  General  Acconnt. . . '. 6  08 

Farm  Department— current  exp.    16  46 

Boarding  Hall— current  expenses    20  47 

Boarding  Hall— See  1444 

Salary 

Secretary's  Office,  Lansing: 
Current  expenses 

Salary 

Salary $662  60 

French  class 66  00 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Salary 

Services  of  Assistant  Chemist 

Salary 

Salary 

State  Board  Expenses : 

H.  G.  Wells $28  40 

J.  W.  Childs 85  60 

A.  C.  Prutzman 88  50 

S.  O.  Knapp 62  45 

Exchange 80 

New  Hall— See  1451 

College  General  Account— Insurance... 


AXOUKT. 


$80  76 

1,000  00 

88  84 

14  05 

215  00 

618  60 

160  00 

875  00 

275  00 

250  00 

140  00 

150  00 

160  00 

126  00 

90  00 

87  60 

860  00 

41  66 

146  25 
65  00 
27  08 
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WARRANT  STATEMENT— Continued. 


1489 


1870. 
Sept.  19 


1440 
1441 

1442 

1448 

1444 


»'      10 
"      21 


4( 


li 


H 


21 


21 


21 


To  Whom  Drawk. 


M.  MilcB. 


1445 


1446 
1447 


144S 
1449 
1450 


Will  W.  Tracy 

C.  C.  Stowe... 

CO.  Stowe.,. 

D.  L.  Caee..  . 

S.  8.  Rockwell 


Object. 


Amoukt. 


Oct.     1  W.  S.  George  &  Co. 


ti 


ti 


(I 


tt 


18 
24 
81 


S.  S.Rockwell.. 
T.  C.Abbot 

S.S.Rockwell. 
Davis  &  Lamed 
Jones  &  Porter 


Farm  Department : 

Implements $48  26 

Implements  repaired..      7  61 

Stock 12  00 

Cnrrent  expenses 835  21  $402  98 

Collie  General  Account : 
Expenses  at  Fair 25  00 

Horticnltaral  Department— See  1460 

Farm  House : 
Current  expenses 

Farm  House : 
Current  expenses 

Secretary's  OflElce,  Lansing: 
Rent  for  one  year,  to  July  81, 1870 

Boarding  Hall— account  covers : 

Warrant  1419 $1,000  00 

Warrant  1444 388  58  $1,888  58 

Expenditures : 
Current  expenses $1,888  58 

OflElce  of  President  &  Sec'y : 

Account  books,  blank-  bills,  re- 
ceipts, r^ulations,  etc $44  25 

Farm  Department— Day-book 6  00 

Boarding  Hall— See  1458 

College  General  Accoun  t $12  00 

OflSce  of  President  and  Secretary : 

Current  expenses 12  85 

Boarding  Hall— See  1453 

New  Hall— furniture 

College  General  Account— insurance. .. 


$427  90 
120  84 

220  64 

75  00 

150  00 


888  58 


60  25 
112  66 


24  85 
100  00 
100  00 
114  00 
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WARRANT   STATEMENT— CoNTiNUKD. 


a 

Datb. 

To  Whom  Dbawk. 

Object. 

Amount. 

p 

JZ5 

1870. 

1451 

Nov.  21 

8.  S.Rockwell 

• 

New  Hall-HiccU  extends  from  Dec.  1, 
1869,  to  Nov.  21, 1870,  and  covers: 

Warrant  1198 $2,400  00 

Warrant  1298 907  00 

Warrant  1807 1,200  00 

Warrant  1818 600  00 

Warrant  1881 600  00 

Warrant  1850 160  00 

Warrant  1859 107  12 

Warrant  1868 160  00 

Warrant  1867 186  00 

Warrant  1872 110  00 

Warrant  1487 65  00 

Warrant  1451 105  69 

Receipts 8  60 

Cash  on  hand 804  62  $6,884  08 

Expenditures : 

Extra  construction 
of  new  haU $1,864  66 

Cistern 664  84 

Steam-fitting 2,081  88 

Gas-fitting 812  74 

Water  supply 90  80 

• 

Tank 142  09 

Range 708  28 

"      29 

A.  J.  Cook 

Furniture 1,629  86  $6,884  08 

$105  69 

1452 

Museum : 
Current  expenses $1  40 

♦»     29 

S.  S.  Rockwell 

Apiary — Italian  bees._ 21  60 

22  90 

1458 

Boarding  Hall— account  covers : 

Warrant  1864 $200  00 

Warrant  1446 112  66 

Warrant  1448 100  00 

Warrant  1458 240  00 

Receipts 9  74  $662  80 

STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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WARRANT   STATEMENT— Continued. 


0S 
H 

S 

Date. 

To  Whom  Drawn. 

Object. 

Amount. 

1870. 

Expenditures : 
Current  expenses $662  80 

$240  00 

1454 

Nov.  29 

M.  Miles 

Farm  Department — See  1461...... 

67  98 

1455 

"      29 

Sanford  Howard... 

Secretary's  Office,  Lansing: 
Current  expenses 

28  88 

1456 

"      29 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary: 
Current  expenses 

8  60 

1457 

"    .29 

R.  Haigh,  Jr 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary : 
8er%ices  as  Assistant  Secretary,  1869 

15  00 

1458 

"      29 

T.  C.Abbot 

College  General  Account : 
Current  exoenses....... ... 

10  00 

1469 

"      80 

Will  W.Tracy 

Horticultural  Department— See  1460 

27  60 

1460 

"      80 

WillW.  Tracy 

Horticultural  Department— accH  covers: 
Warrant  1829 125  00 

- 

Warrant  1896 176  00 

Warrant  1440 120  84 

Warrant  1469 27  60 

Warrant  1460 17  00  $864  94 

Expenditures : 

Greenhouse $22  77 

Implements  repaired..    29  58 

Current  expenses 812  64  $864  94 

17  00 

1461 

**      SO 

M.  Miles 

Farm  Department— account  covers: 
Warrant  1889 $200  00 

Warrant  1464 67  98 

Warrant  1461 45  00  $812  98 

Expenditures : 

Current  expenses $269  82 

Stock 48  00 

Imnlements  repaired.       5  60  $812  98 
Total     - 

46  00 

$40,764  68 

SUMMARY  OF  WARRANT  ACCOUNT, 


1870. 

Expenses  of  Board $    299  15 

Salaries 10,360  48 

Secretary  Howard,  expenses  of  office,  traveling,  etc 818  37 

Office  of  President  and  Secretary  at  College.  (Amount  includes 
furniture  for  office  of  Assistant  Secretary,  office  books,  ad- 
vertising, etc.) 1,832  61 

Farm  Department.  (Amount  includes  experiments,  new  im- 
plements, etc.) 3,085  96 

Horticultural  Department.    (Amount  includes  expenses  and 

care  of  Greenhouse) 1,170  30 

Boarding  Hall.    (Amount  includes  wages  paid  to  students  for 

labor) 7,708  87 

Farm  House.    (Amount  includes  board  of  men  for  the  garden)  1 ,254  93 

Chemical  Laboratory 227  35 

Library  and  text  books 35  00 

Museum 23  42 

Apiary 47  34 

New  Dormitory  (on  contract) 5,900  00 

New  Dormitory,  extra  construction,  steam  fitting,  fixtures, 

and  furniture 6,965  73 

New  Farm  House,  construction 1 ,241  84 

Expenditures  unclassified  in  this  summary 783  73 

$40,754  53 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


u 


n 


4( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


Joseph  MiUSj  Treasurer,  in  Account  tcith  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Dr. 
1869. 

Dec.    1.    To  balance  on  hand $4,079  48 

4.    To  cash  of  S.  Howard,  Secretary 350  00 

State  Treasurer 1,600  00 

To  cash  of  S.  Howard,  Secretary 900  00 

State  Treasurer 5,000  00 

1,000  00 

2,400  00 

7,000  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 2,500  00 

1,100  00 

State  Treasurer 5,000  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 2,000  00 

State  Treasurer 3,000  00 

1,800  00 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 8,633  40 

150  00 

112  56 

125  00 

State  Treasurer 979  89 

S.  Howard,  Secretary 809  94 


28. 

1870. 

Jan.    5.    To 

18. 

21. 

Feb.    8.        ** 

19. 

Mar.  26.       *' 

May  18. 

26. 

June  3.        " 

Sept  1. 

6. 

8. 

10. 

Oct.     7.        *  * 

Nov.    3.        *' 

18. 

30. 

Total - $43,540  27 


1870. 
Dec.    1.    To  balance  from  old  account. 


$1,016  29 
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1870. 

Nov.    80.  Cr. 

By  paid  warrant  No.  1,267 $41  67 

"        1,274 224  82 

1,275 677  47 

1,276 147  35 

1,277 150  00 

1,278 18  43 

1,279 '--  22  40 

1,280 308  65 

1,281 156  91 

1,282 2183 

1,283 44  92 

1,284 50  00 

1,285 300  00 

1,286 187  50 

1,287 1.000  00 

1,288 35  00 

1,289 60  00 

1,290 50  00 

1,291 50  00 

1,292... ..-  30  00 

1,293 907  00 

1,294 375  00 

1,295 500  00 

1,296 75  00 

1,297 836  34 

1,298 93  43 

1,299 41  66 

1,300 1,000  00 

1,301 187  50 

1,302...  29  15 

1,303 52  00 

1,304 13  76 

1,305 200  00 

1,306 18  81 

1,307 1,200  00 

1,308 75  00 

1,309 44  95 

1,310 500  00 

1,311 200  00 

1,312 65  00 


((  u 

<t  (i 

«i 

it  (( 

((  li 

t(  (i 

((  i( 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  1,313 $600  00 

1,314 200  00 

**        1,815 60  00 

1,316 465  00 

**        1,317 200  00 

1,318 1,000  00 

1,319 6  06 

1,320 70  00 

1,321 400  00 

1,322 495  79 

1,323 100  00 

1,324 263  67 

1,325 187  50 

1,326 119  37 

1,827 87  68 

1,328 60  00 

1,329 25  00 

**                       "        1,380 41  66 

1,331 600  00 

1,332 200  00 

1,333 1,000  00 

**                       **        1,384 2,662  79 

1,835 35  00 

1,336 63  70 

1,377 500  00 

'*        1,338 3150 

**                       **        1,339 200  00 

1,340 150  00 

**        1,341 250  00 

1,342 250  00 

1,343 125  00 

1,344 245  00 

1,345 41  68 

1,346 150  00 

1,347 125  00 

**        1,348 90  00 

1,349 47  83 

♦'                       "        1,850 150  00 

"        1,351 100  00 

1,352 49  70 

1,853 183  67 

1,854 170  07 

**                       **        1,355 9181 

5 


4  t  <( 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  1,356 f533  77 


1,357. 
1,868. 
1,859. 
1,360. 
1,361. 
1,362. 
1,363. 
1,864. 
1,365. 
1,366. 
1 ,367. 
1,368. 
1,369. 
1,870. 
1,871. 
1,372. 
1,373. 
1,374. 
1,375. 
1,376. 
1,877. 
1,378. 
1,879. 
1,880. 
1,381. 
1,382. 
1,383. 
1,384. 
1,385. 
1,386. 
1,387. 
1,388. 
1,389. 
1,890. 
1,391. 
1,892. 
1,398. 
1,894. 
1,895- 
1,396. 
1,897. 
1,898. 


15  00 
95  48 
107  12 
137  50 
150  00 
218  62 
150  00 
200  00 
125  00 
182  09 
186  00 
34  00 
168  45 

10  25 
263  15 
110  00 
243  01 

56  00 

11  64 
462  54 
652  46 
800  00 
375  00 
375  00 
375  00 
370  00 
150  00 
125  00 

90  00 

174  00 
562  50 
125  OO 
250  00 
125  00 
134  48 

15  00 

156  07 

93  50 

51  15 

175  00 
227  85 
300  00 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  1,399 $584  82 

1,400 33  00 

1,401 126  00 

1,402 ..,  86  00 

1,403 281  64 

1,404 624  93 

1,405 150  00 

1,406 228  22 

1,407 100  00 

1,408 50  00 

1,409 133  05 

1,410 90  31 

1,411 83  50 

1,412 160  00 

**         *'    1,413 58  23 

1,414 2,677  88 

1,415 16  77 

1,416 6  87 

1,417 18  62 

1,418 80  78 

1,419 1,000  00 

1,420 83  34 

1,421-..- 14  05 

1,422 215  00 

1,423 618  60 

♦*         **    1,424 150  00 

1,425 375  00 

*»          *^    1,426 275  00 

1,427 250  00 

**          **    1,4281 140  00 

«*          **   1,429 150  00 

♦*    1,430. 150  00 

1,431 - 126  00 

1,432 90  00 

1,433 87  50 

1,484 350  00 

"          '*    1,436 41  66 

1,436 145  26 

1,437 56  00 

1,438 27  30 

'*     .1,439 427  98 

1,440 120  34 

1,441 220  64 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  1,442 |75  00 


(( 


150  00 

338  58 

6025 

112  56 

24  85 

100  00 

100  00 

114  00 

106  69 

22  90 

240  00 

67  93 

23  83 

8  50 

15  00 

10  00 

27  60 

17  00 

By  balance  to  new  account 1,016  29 


a 


(t 


t( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


(( 


t( 


(i 


t  ( 


i( 


t( 


(1 


(( 


(( 


(i 


(( 


1,443. 
1,444. 
1,445- 
1,446. 
1,447. 
1,448. 
1,449. 
1,450. 
1,451. 
1,452. 
1,453. 
1,454. 
1,455. 
1,456. 
1,457. 
1,458. 
1,459. 
1,460. 


Total 


$43,540  27 
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SUMMARY. 

Joseph  MtUSy  Treasurer. 

Dr. 
1869. 

Dec.    1.     To  balance  on  hand $4,079  48 

1870. 
Nov.  30.    To  cash  of  Secretary  Howard  and  State  Treasurer 

at  sundry  times 39,460  79 

Total $43,540  27 

Gr. 
1870. 
Nov.  30.     By  paid  warrants  1267,  and  1274  to  1282,  inclusive, 
issued  previous  to  December  1st,  1869,  and  so 

not  included  in  warrant  account  of  1870 $1,769  52 

**     "        By  paid  warrants  1283  to  1460,  inclusive 40,7$4  45 

Balance  to  new  account 1,016  20 


t(    it 


$43,540  27 

Dr. 
1870. 
Dec.    1 .    To  balance  from  old  account $1,016  29 

Note. — The  warrants  drawn  up  to  December  1,  1870,  nre  all  paid, 
except  No.  1461,  for  $45  00. 
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SUMMARY    OF    CASH   ACCOUNT 

Of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  Department^  far  the  year  ending 

December  i,  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

Warrants $4,553  14 

Farm  produce 1,645  57 

Labor 105  68 

Wood  sold 204  81 

Tile  sold 2  40 

Cementsold 2  75 

Freight  returned 10  00 


$6,524  35 


EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  Secretary,  farm  receipts,  1870.--    |1,645  57 

wood  receipts 204  81 

labor  receipts 105  68 

tile  receipts 2  40 

cement  receipts 2  75 

freight  returned 10  00 

$1,971  21 

Paid  for  construction  of  Farm  House 1,822  08 

*  *          curcent  expenses  at  Farm  House 73  98 

**          furniture  for  Farm  House 181  99 

**          bam  machinery 542  13 

labor 728  00 

tile 393  08 

feed 643  90 

"     on  account  of  stock 109  40 

*  *     for  implements  on  shop  account 33  10 

**                   '*              farmaccount 142  53 

**                   **              wood  account 68  76 

**                   **              draining  account- 46  33 

^*     forhardware 12  22 

seeds 22  77 

plaster 12  00 

wells  and  pumps 54  42 

lumber 85  98 

for  office  expenses 23  28 


(( 
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Paid  for  blacksmithing 

**  College,  sundry  items 

*  *      on  account  of  repairs  of  buildings 

**  "             bams  (current  expenses).. 

"  **  experiments 

**      for  flour  barrels 

**  harness  repairs 


$48  24 

85  46 

35  35 

9  09 

21  60 

13  50 

3  39 

$6,524  35 
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STATEMENT   OP  RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES 

Of  College  Farm,  for  the  year  ending  December  i,  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  sales  of  produce $1,645  57 

88  tons  of  bay,  @  $10 - 860  00 

1085  lbs.  of  wool 335  21 

1549  busbels  of  corn  (ears)  @  30c 464  70 

180          **          wheat,  @  11.25 225  00 

550          "          oats,  @  40c 220  00 

1940        "          roots,  @  10c 194  00 

50  tons  of  cornstalks,  @  $3  (estimated) 150  00 

10       **      wheat  straw,®  $2.50 25  00 

13i     *•      oat  straw,  @  $4 54  00 

Produce  sold  to  Boarding  Hall 538  32 

Farm  House _>  ^1109 

J.N.  Smith 130  35 

Increase  in  value  of  stock,  as  per  inventory 693  00 

$5,846  24 

EXPENDITURES. 

Labor  of  men,  @  $1.40  per  day $902  06 

**       teams,  @  $1.50  per  day 441  60 

students 771  77 

Account  of  1889  with  crops  of  1870. 255  47 

Seeds  purchased 22  77 

Plaster. 12  00 

Repairs  of  implements 41  34 

Produce  on  hand  Dec.  1st,  1869 - 1,946  59 

Profit  to  balance 1,452  64 

$5,846  24 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENDITUEES 

Of  the  Farm  Department^  for  the  year  ending  December  i,  1870. 

RECEIPTS. 

Warrants $4,553  14 

Farm  produce 1,645  75 

Labor 105  68 

Wood 204  81 

Sundry  cash  items 15  15 

Amount  of  student's  labor  paid  by  Collese-—  2,134  90 

Amount  of    student's  labor  in   recess  paid  by 

CoUege 174  56 

Board  of  men  at  Farm  House,  133^  weeks,  @  $4.  533  33 

Produce  on  hand  December  1st,  1869 2,697  60 

Account  of  last  year  with  crops  of  1870 255  47 

Amount  of  accounts  unpaid 570  48 

Sundry  bills  paid  by  College 9  80 

$12,900  58 

EXPENDITURES. 

Secretary  of  College  : 

Farm  receipts  of  1870 $1 ,645  57 

Wood     '*           ••        204  81 

Labor     "            **        105  68 

Sundry  '*  *'        15  15 

$1,971  21 

CoUege  : 

Labor. $35  71 

Expenses  of  Fairs 53  48 

Experiments 315  97 

Construction,  new  hall 9  35 

General  account 10  46 

424  97 

Boarding  Hall : 

Wood $128  46 

Labor 24  08 

Farm  produce 538  32 

Keeping  horse 110  00 

800  86 

New  Farm  Home : 

Cash  (construction  account) $1 ,322  08 

Labor         **  '*        89  63 

Furniture 181  99 

$1,593  70 
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Permanent  Improtemejits — Buildings : 

Cash  (general  account) $25  35 

President's  house 8  33 

Steps  to  old  Boarding  Hall 15  43 

Sheepbarn ,-  7  26 

Cattle  barn 187  88 

Shops  and  tool  house 24  15 

Clearing 181  68 

Removing  stones  from  fields 34  24 

Draining  labor 438  78 

Draining  tile 412  36 

Farm  roads  and  bridges 26  16 

Fences 5  77 

Grading    around    buildings    and 

lawn 273  27 

Hauling  gravel  for  roads  on  lawn,  131  22 

Wells  and  pumps. 54  42 

Lumber 247  08 

Hardware 54  51 

Farm  House  {current  expenses) : 

Wood $7  50 

Labor. 29  18 

Farm  produce 311  09 

Cash 73  98 

BorticuUural  Department  : 

Laboron  hay $26  11 

Labor 2  90 

Jiiftock: 

Paid  on  account  of   stock  pur- 
chased and  freights 109  40 

Implements : 

Barn  machinery $542  13 

On  shop  account 3585 

On  farm  account 144  89 

On  wood  account 68  76 

On  draining  account 50  66 

Miscellaneous : 

Toll $    56 

Office  and  tool  record  expenses. .  71  91 

Labor  on  wood  on  hand 20  00 


$2,127  74 


421  75 


29  01 


109  40 


842  29 


$92  47 
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Current  Farm  Expenses : 

Labor  of  men  (including  students ' 

labor  during  recess) $902  06 

Labor  of  teams 441  60 

Labor  of  students 771  77 

Account  of  1869  with  crops  of  1870  255  47 

Seeds  purchased 22  77 

Plaster  purchased 12  00 

Repairs  of  implements 41  34 

Produce  on  hand  Dec.  1st,  1869.  -  1,946  51 

Account  with  crops  of  1871 : 

Labor  in  fields  Nos.  2  and  6 $72  66 

15  bushels  seed- wheat,  @  1.40.  __  21  00 


14,393  52 


93  66 

112,900  58 


Note — The  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Farm  Depart- 
ment sets  down  as  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  $1,971.21,  while 
the  Secretary  gives  credit  for  $2,816.04,  and  $529.39,  and  $120.83 ;  total, 
$2,966.26.  The  difference,  $995.05,  appears  in  the  Farm  Department 
account  of  1869,  page  13,  as  part  of  the  $2,399.82  on  both  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure sides  or  the  account. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT 

Of  the  SuperintendeTd  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  for  the  year 

ending  December  i,  1870 * 

RECEIPTS. 

Warrants $939  32 

Sale  of  apples : 57  60 

**         garden  vegetables 32  34 

*'         plants  from  greenhouse 124  35 

Board  of  horses ._-  44  00 

Labor  of  team 48  75 

$1,249  36 

EXPENDITURES. 

Keeping  horses $404  49 

Labor •_ 166  71 

Plants  and  seeds 214  02 

Implements  and  repairs 36  50 

Greenhouse  current  expenses 67  12 

Moving  entrance  gate 17  57 

Unsettled  account  of  1869  (team) 25  05 

Manure 13  25 

Museum __  5  60 

Current  expenses. 15  03 

Balance  due  College.. _.• 21  00 

Receipts  paid  Secretary 260  02 

$1,246  36 
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INDEBTEDNESS. 

December  i,  1870. 

To  officers,  on  account  of  salaries $3,162  50 

Assistant  Chemist 87  50 

W.  S.  George  and  Co 150  00 

S.R.Greene 61  26 

S.  S.  Rockwell 125  00 

Board  of  Agriculture  (estimated) 120  00 

On  account  of  Farm  Department 240  00 

* '            Garden ,  Greenhouse,  etc.  (estimated) 100  00 

Boarding  Hall 3,338  87 

**            Farm  House 154  58 

Total $7,539  70 

The  Treasurer  reports  balance  to  new  account $1,016  29 

$6,523  41 


This  indebtedness  was  occasioned  by  the  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  College  in  supplying  the  new  hall  with  fixtures 
and  furniture,  and  the  sums  due  as  above  were  left  unpaid  in 
order  that  all  accounts  due  to  parties  remote  from  Lansing 
might  be  settled. 
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ESTIMATES    FOR    1871. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Salaries  of  President,  professors,  superintendent  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department,  foreman,  steward,  assistant  chemist, 

secretary  and  assistant $15,000  00 

Expenses  of  the  State  Boai*d  of  Agriculture.    (The  members 

receive  no  compensation  for  their  services.) 800  00 

Expenditures  of  Secretary  of  the  Board 400  00 

Printing  of  catalogues,    binding,    postage,   blanks,   blank 

books,  etc 500  00 

Laborof  students 3,000  00 

Farm  Department,  permanent  improvements,  help,  imple- 
ments, etc 1,600  00 

Horticultural  Department ,  Greenhouse 800  00 

Insurance,  library,  museum ,  apiary,  chemicals ,  etc 1 ,000  00 

$22,500  00 

INCOME    ESTIMATED. 

From  Agricultural  College  interest  fund  (the  tJ.  S.  grant), 
receipts  last  year  were  $2,779.89 ;  receipts  for  next  two 

years,  estimated  by  Governor  Baldwin  to  average $  4,000  00 

Receipts  from  sales  of  swamp  lands  (estimated) 1,500  00 

Appropriation  asked  for 17,000  00 

$22,500  00 

ESTIMATES    FOR    NEW    LABORATORY. 

Estimate  (and  bid)  of  Messrs.  Edwards  db  Cooper^  contractors  of  the  New 

HaU. 

Brick  building ,  including  lecture  room $8 ,300  00 

Ten  work  tablei 300  00 

Ten  bowls,  traps 100  00 

Fifteen  evaporating  hoods 120  00 

Tiles  and  drains. 40  00 

Iron  gas  ventilating  shaft,  16  in.  drain 96  00 
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Water-tanks  and  pipes $400  00 

Gas  fixtures 75  00 

Wardrobe  stalls,  etc 50  00 

Pneumatic  cistern 75  00 

Seating  lecture  room  for  60  persons 220  00 

Steam  bath 250  00 

Cases  for  apparatus 300  00 

$10,826  00 
Appropriation  asked  for $10,000  00 


ESTIMATES    FOR    1872. 


Same  as  per  current  expenses  of  1871 $17,000  00 


NOT  MADE  TO  BE   CUT  DOWN. 

The  estimates  are  submitted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Legis- 
lature. They  are  put  as  low  as  it  was  known  how  to  make 
them.  Certainly  there  was  no  thought  of  putting  in  a  margin 
to  be  cut  off.  The  Legislature  has  not  cut  down  the  appro- 
priation for  eurrent  expenses  below  what  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  asked,  since  1863,  when  the  reduction  was  $1,000. 
Nothing  not  absolutely  necessary  has  been  put  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  desired  improvements  are  put  off  to  the  time  when 
the  endowment  fund  can  be  used  for  them. 

THE    LABORATORY. 

Accurate  meteorological  records  have  been  kept  since  April, 
1863,  which  have  been  published  in  full  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board.  They  have  been  used  monthly  in  the  reports  of  the 
Washington  Department  of  Agriculture ;  have  been  referred 
to  as  important  for  their  practical  value  by  the  park  commis- 
sioners of  Chicago,  etc.    These,  and  the  Professor's  observa- 
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tions  on  the  meteorology  of  Michigan,  and  address  in  reports 
of  1865  and  1866,  are  referred  to  in  the  annual  address  of  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  of  1868,  as 
worth  study,  and  as  "of  great  practical  yalue."  The  Pro- 
fessor's report  on  the  destruction  of  forest  trees,  in  1866,  was 
largely  quoted  in  reports  in  New  England  and  in  the  West, 
sometimes  by  page  upon  page,  as  of  great  importance.  In 
May  of  1870  he  published  his  investigations  into  the  magnetic 
properties  of  the  magnetic  wells,  showing  that  there  was  no 
magnetism  in  the  water,  being,  I  believe,  the  first  to  announce 
that  fact.  His  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry,  analy- 
sis of  products  useful  to  agriculturists,  lectures  upon  the  land 
dunes,  etc.,  are  only  introduced  here  to  show  that  a  new  labor- 
atory would  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  honored  in  the  State 
and  abroad,  and  who  would  use  it  for  the  public  good,  by 
instructing  students  in  analysis  and  the  taking  of  observations. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  laboratory  cannot  be  built 
from  the  interest  of  the  Congressional  land  grant,  the  law  of 
the  United  States  providing  that :  "  No  portion  of  said  fund, 
nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preserv- 
ation, or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings." — Chapter 
CXXX,  United  States  Laws,  1862. 

Other  States  are  providing  chemical  laboratories  for  their 
agricultural  colleges.  Maine  has  just  completed  one,  modeled 
after  that  of  Brown  University,  which  cost,  for  the  building 
only,  $12,000  in  1862,  prices  having  advanced  but  little.  The 
Vermont  Agricultural  College  has  a  new  laboratory,  present- 
ing, their  reports  say,  "  the  amplest  facilities.''  The  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  laboratory  is  a  part  of  a  large 
building.  This  part  cost  $10,000.  The  agricultural  colleges 
of  Ehode  Island  and  New  York  are  large  enough  for  their 
classes.  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  advertises  "  three 
large  chemical  laboratories,"  all  furnished. 

Colby  University,  in  Maine,  appropriates  this  year  $25,000 
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for  laboratory  and  museum ;  and  of  the  $255,000  which  the 
Industrial  University  of  Illinois  asks  of  the  Legislature  this 
winter,  $50,000  is  for  laboratory  and  apparatus.  The  labora- 
tory, as  planned  for  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has 
tables  for  forty,  a  lecture-room  for  ninety,  furnace,  and  other 
rooms. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  report  for  1869  gives  nineteen  pages  (page  52)  on  pig 
feeding,  continued  from  report  of  1868,  pages  73  to  97, 
Report  of  1869  gives  experiments  in  the  application  of  manures, 
plats  being  left  unmanured,  manured  before  plowing,  and  on 
surface  after  plowing.  It  was  continued  from  report  1868, 
pages  99  to  108,  Report  1869,  experiments  with  special 
manures,  pages  81  to  86 ;  with  corn,  pages  86  to  92 ;  with 
special  fertilizers,  pages  93  to  101 ;  nine  new  kinds  of  oats 
tested,  pages  102  to  104 ;  total  pages,  64.  Report  for  1868 
gives,  besides  those  mentioned,  experiments  in  sheep  feeding, 
pages  47  to  71 ;  corn  in  hills  and  drills,  page  117,  etc.;  appli- 
cation of  muck,  ashes,  and  lime  to  clover,  page  129 ;  experi- 
ments on  temperature  of  soils  as  affected  by  chemical 
constitution,  pages  137  to  149 ;  total  pages  of  experiments  in 
report  1868  is  107,  There  are  46  pages  of  experiments  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  making  a  total  of  217  pageS,  with  a  good 
variety  of  subjects.  The  American  Agriculturist  for  February, 
1871,  just  out,  details  some  of  these  experiments  in  discussing 
the  profit  of  feeding  grain  to  cattle  and  sheep.  The  able 
writer  would  not  have  taken  half  a  column  of  them  unless  it 
tended  to  prove  something.  Joseph  Harris,  also,  in  his  new 
work  on  the  pig  (1870)  gives  five  pages  of  what  he  calls 
"valuable  experiments  in  feeding  young  pigs."  Mr.  Harris 
once  visited  the  College,  and  examined  i^to  the  methods  of 
conducting  the  experiments.  Having  experimented  with  Messrs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  England,  and  being  a  successful  farmer, 
he  should  know  as  to  the  value  of  the  experiments.  Mr. 
Harris  declined  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Agriculture 
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in  Oornell  University.  These  are  only  some  of  the  most 
recent  of  testimonials,  given  in  very  strong  terms,  by  compe- 
tent judges,  as  to  the  value  of  the  experiments. 

STUDENTS  AND   GRADUATES. 

For  account  of  these,  see  Senate  Journal  for  January  19, 
1871,  page  126.  I  will  only  add  that  most  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  represented  at  different  times  in  the  students.  Ber- 
rien has  had  14  different  students ;  Benzie,  2 ;  Calhoun,  34 ; 
Genesee,  24 ;  Hillsdale,  9 ;  Ionia,  44 ;  Jackson,  23 ;  Kalama- 
zoo, 29;  Kent,  16;  Lenawee,  33;  Livingston,  23;  Monroe, 
9  ;  Montcalm,  6 ;  Newaygo,  3 ;  Oakland,  42 ;  Ottawa,  10 ; 
Shiawassee,  24 ;  St.  Clair,  6;  St.  Joseph,  17;  VanBuren,  8; 
Washtenaw,  12  ;  Wayne,  41 ;  Tuscola,  3,  etc.,  etc. 

An  institution  of  learning  is  successful  when  it  turns  from 
its  doors  a  reasonable  number  of  educated  and  efficient  men. 
If  it  is  a  professional  school,  its  graduates  will  be  sought  in  a 
good  degree  in  the  profession  in  which  the  school  gives 
instruction.  The  Agricultural  College  probably  would  not 
find  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  graduates  farmers,  as  schools 
of  law  and  medicine  would  find  of  their  graduates  in  their 
respective  professions,  for  the  Agricultural  College  is  not  a 
merely  professional  school.  It  does  not  give  lectures  for  two 
seasons  to  its  students,  and  then  confer  upon  them  a  degree, 
but  it  keeps  them  through  a  four  years'  course  of  very  varied, 
although  largely  professional  study. 

Young  men  aspiring  to  success  as  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
physicians,  know  that  an  education  is  the  only  tvai/  to  the 
positions  they  seeh.  Young  men  desiring  to  be  farmers,  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  an  education  is  not  essential  to  the  usual 
amount  of  succ.ss  as  farmers.  The  desire  to  possess  an  edu- 
cation peculiarly  adapted  to  a  farmers  life  is  to  he  created, 
"  Of  course,'^  says  the  London  Times,  "  a  man  may  be  a  good 
farmer,  and  not  able  to  read  and  write."  If  a  farmer  does  noi 
need  an  education  because  of  his  work,  he  needs  it  because  he 
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is  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  and  in  these  days  of  agricultural  papers 
and  general  reading,  every  intelligent  farmer  feels  indignant 
that  such  a  sentence  as  that  of  the  London  Times  can  be 
written  of  farmers  of  any  country. 

This  College  sends  half  its  graduates  back  to  work  upon 
farms.  Is  not  its  tendency,  then,  to  do  something  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  divorce  that  is  thought  to  exist  between  agricultu- 
ral theories  and  agricultural  practice  ?  It  has  been  too  much 
the  case  heretofore  that  men  who  have  theorized  have  not  had 
practice,  and  that  men  who  worked  were  unacquainted  with 
scientific  principles  relating  to  agriculture.  Mutual  confidence 
between  theorists  and  practical  men  must  be  established  by 
the  experiments  of  the  one  and  the  education  of  the  other 
class.  In  this  College  agriculture  is  taught  as  an  art,  founded 
not  on  any  theories,  but  on  observation  and  experiment. 

Finally,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  an  excellent 
reputation  throughout  the  nation,  with  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  scientific  and  agricultural  education.  The 
testimony  to  this  effect  is  ample  and  from  excellent  sources. 
If  sustained,  it  should  be  made  to  do  honor  to  the  State. 
I  know  the  smallness  of  a  tax  is  no  proof  that  the  tax  can  be 
afforded,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  if  the  institution  is 
doing  good,  and  succeeding  in  the  work  of  educating  farmers, 
a  work  which  many  say  is  impossible  to  be  done,  then  the 
State  can  afford  it  all  it  asks,  which  amounts  to  one-half  of  a 
tenth  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar,  for  each  of  the  two  years  1871 
and  1872,  taking  Governor  Baldwin's  estimate  of  the  aggre- 
gate assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
State.     The  tax  is  $1  on  $10,000. 

Shall  it  not  be  permitted  to  keep  its  present  high  rank  as 
compared  with  the  similar  schools  of  other  States,  and  be 
enabled  to  improve  from  year  to  year  ? 
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DONATIONS   TO   THE   COLLEGE-1870. 

From  the  Department  op  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Seeds  and  grains ;  also  Monthly  Reports  of  Department. 
From  U.  S.  Bureau  op  Statistics  (E,    Young) : 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  No.  9,  Series  1869-70 ; 

June,  1870; 
'*  **  for  the  year  ending  June,  1870. 

From  Smithsonian  Institute  : 

Smithsonian  Miscel.  Coll.,  Vols.  YIII.  and  IX. ;  also,  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XVI. 
From  Com.  B.  F.  Sands,  Sup*t  of  U.  S,  Astronomical  Observatory : 

Meteorological  Observations,  1867.  , 

From  Prop.  Benj.  Pierce,  Sup't  U.  S.  Coast  Survey : 

Report  of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  1867. 
From  the  Essex  Institute  : 

Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  3,  4,  5. 
From  Hon.  Zach.  Chandler  of  Detroit : 
An  order  for  plants  from  public  conservatories ;  Geological  Survey  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico ;  Navy  Register  for  1870 ;  Report  of  Paris 
Exposition,  Bibliography  U.  S.  S.,  1867;  Report  of  Paris  Exposition, 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Coins,  U.  S.  S.,  1867;  Report  of  Special 
Com.,  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  1869  ;  Report  of  Edu- 
cation, Paris  Exposition,  by  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Commissioner,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
From  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard  of  Detroit : 

An  order  for  plants  from  public  conservatories. 
From  Cleveland  Abbe,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Observatory : 

Annual  Report  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  for  year  ending  June,  1870. 
From  Geo.  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist : 

Geology  of  New  Jersey. 
From  Prop.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School : 
Green  Sand  Marl ;  Green  Sand  Marl  with  Shells ;  Russell  &  Coe's  Super- 
phosphate ;  South  Carolina  Phosphate ;  Sombrero  Phosphate ;  Red- 
ondo  Phosphate;   Phosphate   of  Iron;    Coster  Pumice;  Quinni- 
peac  Co.  Fish  Guano. 
From  Charles  E.  Barnes  of  Battle  Creek : 

Slab  of  Fossiliferous  Sandstone. 
From  C.  P.  Browning  : 

Fossil  Wood. 
From  S.  M.  Tracy  : 

Minerals  from  Wisconsin  and  Vermont,  consisting  of  Fessils,  Crystals^ 
and  Metallic  Ores. 
From  E.  J.  Cook  : 
An  Indian  Arrow  Head. 
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From  Israel  Harris  : 

Quartz  Crystals ;   Iron  Ore ;    Heavy  Spar ;   Calcite ;  Arrow  Head ; 
Marble  and  Clay. 
From  W.  8.  George  &  Co. : 

Manufacturer  and  Builder.  Vol.  I.,  bound. 
From  the  Manufacturers  : 

The  Bay  State  Hay-Rake ;  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 
From  Publishers  : 

Lansing  Republican. 

Bay  City  Journal. 

Flint  Globe. 

Grand  Haven  Herald. 

Grand  Haven  Union. 

Grand  Traverse  Herald. 

Traverse  Bay  Eagle. 

Michigan  Argus. 

Hillsdale  Standard. 

Monroe  Commercial. 

Sturgis  Journal. 

Peninsular  Herald.  ' 

Western  Rural.    (The  acknowledgment  of  the  Rural  for  1869  was 
omitted  by  mistake.) 

Book-Buyer. 

Journal  of  the  Farm. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

Romeo  Weekly  Observer. 

Western  Farmer. 

Wolverine  Citizen. 

Bee  Keeper *s  Journal. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 

American  Bee  Journal. 

Communist. 

American  Missionary. 
From  College  Officers: 

Detroit  Advertiser  and  Tribune. 

Detroit  Post. 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Michigan  Teacher. 

Nation. 

Advance. 

Michigan  Farmer. 

Springfield  Republican. 


SANFORD     HO^VARD, 


LATE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    STATE     BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Sanford  Howard,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born 
in  Easton,  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  August  7,  1805. 
He  was  the  sixth  descendant  from  John  Howard,  who  came 
from  England  in  1651  and  subsequently  settled  in  West 
Bristol. 

His  father,  Eoland  Howard^  was  a  somewhat  noted  farmer, 
who  thought,  justly,  that  the  education  of  his  children  would 
be  very  much  promoted  by  home  training  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  books.  He  accumulated  what  in  those  days  was 
considered  quite  a  library, — many,  if  not  most  of  his  books, 
relating  to  agricultural  subjects.  To  these,  and  his  father's 
judicious  instructions,  Mr.  Howard  was  mainly  indebted  for 
the  tastes  which  gave  character  to  the  pursuits  of  his  maturer 
years. 

Living  in  a  country  neighborhood,  his  advantages  for  edu- 
cation were  limited  to  three  or  four  months  in  a  year  at  the 
district  school,  but  being  of  a  studious  turn  and  quick  to 
learn,  he  supplemented  his  studies  with  such  reading  as 
assisted  him  in  laying  the  foundation  for  future  usefulness. 

When  quite  a  boy,  he  evinced  a  decided  love  for  natural  his- 
tory, especially  that  relating  to  domestic  animals. 

In  early  life  he  became  acquainted  with  Col.  Samuel  Jaques 
and  the  Hon.  John  Welles,  two  of  the  most  noted  breeders  of 
their  times.  The  judgment  of  the  first  named  gentleman,  in 
the  breeding  and  raising  of  all  animals  belonging  to  the  farm, 
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was  considered  nearly  infallible.  Though  much  older  than 
Mr.  Howard,  an  attachment  grew  up  between  the  two  men 
that  was  cemented  and  intensified  by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
loye  of  the  favorite  pursuit  which  animated  the  minds  of  both. 
This  friendship  was  only  severed  by  the  death  of  Col.  Jaques, 
in  1859.  To  this  intimacy  the  world  is  indebted,  in  a  meas- 
ure, for  much  of  the  information  disseminated  through  Mr. 
Howard's  pen  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  in  a  dry 
goods  and  grocery  store,  where  he  remained  about  two  years, 
when  finding  him  still  disinclined  to  any  pursuit  but  farming, 
his  father  consented  to  his  return  home.  From  this  time  he 
remained  with  his  father  in  his  favorite  occupation  till  1830, 
when  he  married  Miss  Matilda  "Williams,  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town,  and  removed  to  Hallowell,  Maine, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  celebrated  Vaughan  farm.  He 
took  with  him  short-horn  stock  from  the  herds  of  Col.  Jaques 
and  Hon.  John  Welles,  at  that  time  the  best  in  the  country, 
having  descended  from  imported  stock.  There  was  stock 
already  on  the  farm,  imported  by  Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.,  con- 
sidered at  that  time  the  best  in  Maine.  He  also  introduced 
upon  the  Vaughan  farm  the  Dishley  or  Bakewell  sheep,  and 
the  Bedford  and  Mackay  breeds  of  swine ;  the  latter  purchased 
direct  from  Capt.  Mackay,  the  founder  of  the  variety. 

In  the  Maine  Farmer  of  March,  1871,  Mr.  Boardman,  the 
editor,  justly  remarks :  "  In  introducing  these  breeds  of  stock, 
and  in  the  example  of  improved  farm  culture  and  breeding 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  farmers  of  Maine,  he  rendered  a  service 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  the  influence  of  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
While  residing  at  Hallowell  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  columns  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  then  just  established,  and 
his  friendship  for  the  paper  and  its  several  editors  continued 
through  life ;  the  present  writer  having  carried  on  a  somewhat 
lengthy  correspondence  with  him.    He  rendered  great  aid  in 
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our  report  on  the  agriculture  of  Kennebec,  and  his  reminis- 
cences of  early  agricultural  operations  and  early  farmers  in 
this  county  were  of  much  interest,  and  could  have  been  fur- 
nished  by  no  other  pen." 

Having  seen,  in  Massachusetts,  the  benefits  of  agricultural 
societies  to  a  farming  community,  Mr.  Howard  became 
anxious  that  Kennebec  County  should  enjoy  like  advantages; 
and  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  to  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Holmes,  the  able  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer, — then  in  its 
infancy, — and  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  county  is  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society. 
This  was  the  pioneer  agricultural  society  of  the  State.  On 
the  occasion  of  its  first  or  second  exhibition,  Mr.  Howard  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  address,  which  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  do :  not  that  he  feared  he  should  not  have  truths  to 
tell  them,  but  feared  that  he  could  not  give  them  an  acceptable 
setting,  as  he  had  then  never  spoken  in  public  excepting 
before  a  country  lyceum.  The  society  had  the  address  printed 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  where  it 
stands  as  the  production  of  a  young  farmer  desirous  that  oth- 
ers should  realize  the  nobility  of  the  calling. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Howard  retained  a  lively 
interest  in  the  farming  prosperity  of  Maine,  and  was  frequently 
consulted  on  the  disputed  pedigrees  of  horses  and  cattle,  his 
evidence  being  generally  conclusive/on  the  subject. 

In  1837  Mr.  Howard  removed  with  his  family  to  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  where  he  became  engaged  in  farming,  and  also  for  some 
years  conducted  an  agricultural  department  in  the  Zanesville 
Gazette.  Here,  too,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Muskingum  County  Agricultural  Society.  Such  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  to  purchase  stock  which  con- 
tinues to  take  the  lead  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1844  he  received  and  accepted  a  position  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Cultivator,  with  Mr.  Luther 
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Tucker,  who  has  grown  venerable  in  the  work  of  disseminating 
useful  knowledge  through  his  agricultural  publications. 

His  residence  in  Albany,  and  connection  with  a  leading 
agricultural  journal,  led  him  to  form  acquaintances  among  the 
most  prominent  stock  breeders  and  farmers  throughout  the 
State.  That  being  the  headquarters  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  he  formed  many 
personal  friendships  that  ended  only  with  his  life. 

January  14th,  1852,  Mr.  Howard  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
to  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator,  which  position  he  maintained  with  benefit  to  its 
readers  and  satisfaction  to  its  proprietor  during  twelve  years. 
While  there,  his  character  became  widely  known.  He  always 
attended,  and  often  presided,  at  the  weekly  farmers'  meetings, 
always  held  at  the  State  House  during  the  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. These  weekly  discussions,  in  which  he  generally  took 
a  part,  with  his  editorial  labors,  caused  an  intelligent  class 
of  farmers  to  place  a  high  estimate  on  his  judgment  and 
honesty. 

In  1857  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture  decided  to  make  an  importation  of  stock  for  the 
improvement  of  their  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Howard  was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  France.  Furnished  with  some  explicit  directions, 
and  large  discretionary  powers,  he  fulfilled  his  mission  so  sat- 
isfactorily in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  that  he 
was  solicited  by  individuals,  the  next  year,  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  time  he  purchased  a 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  for  H.  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  then  of  South- 
borough,  Mass., — a  herd  that  has  become  too  well  known  and 
too  widely  scattered  to  need  any  comments  here.  Mr.  Peters, 
in  giving  Mr.  Howard  suggestions  as  to  the  purchase  of  a  herd 
of  Ayrshires,  says:  '*I do  not  mean  to  have  them  understood 
as  instructions,'^  and  adds  that  if  he  will  do  as  well  by  him  at 
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this  time  as  on  his  previous  visit  to  England,  he  **  can  ask  for 
nothing  more"  and  "  desire  nothing  better.'' 

During  these  two  visits  of  Mr.  Howard,  he  was  furnished 
with  so  abundant  letters  from  individuals,  societies,  and  men 
in  ofiBcial  stations,  to  societies  and  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
as  to  secure  for  him  all  the  attention  requisite  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  stock,  and  methods  of  agriculture  in  the  islands. 
He  attended  the  fair  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Ches- 
ter, the  Ayrshire  County  show,  and  that  of  Yorkshire,  noted 
for  its  Booth  short-horns. 

His  chief  attention  was  given  to  stock  of  every  kind  ;  but 
he  also  gave  a  critical  examination  to  the  implements  upon 
trial  at  the  shows,  and  the  improvements  by  drainage  as 
carried  on  upon  some  of  the  larger  estates  of  England  and 
Scotland.  On  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Howard 
was  commissioned  by  Lord  Berwick  in  person  to  purchase 
two  Morgan  or  Blackhawk  mares  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trotting  qualities  of  his  stud. 

The  editor  of  the  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Register,  in  speaking 
of  him,  says :  "  Especially  as  a  judge  and  improver  of  farm 
stock  did  Mr.  Howard  excel.  Probably,  in  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds  and  breeds,  no  man  in  this  country  was  his 
equal.  Vermont  has  always  been  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Howard  for  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he  has  advocated 
the  claims  of  her  Morgan  horses  upon  the  public,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  popularity  of  Vermont  horses  abroad  is  due  to 
his  interest  in  them." 

The  purchase  of  Ayrshire  cattle  led  him  to  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Burns,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  admira- 
tion. One  of  his  first  purchases  of  books  consisted  of  an 
early  edition  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Burns.  With  this 
love  for  the  poet,  and  as  great  a  familiarity  with  the  incidents 
of  Burns'  life  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Scotland,  no  wonder 
every  object  connected  with  him  became  a  sacred  memento. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
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Begg,  the  sister  of  Burns,  and  visited  at  her  house.  He  found 
her  a  hale  old  lady  of  eighty-six  years,  with  a  mtmory  that 
enabled  her  to  repeat  accurately  and  with  spirit  the  longest 
poems  written  by  her  brother.  This  was  to  Mr.  Howard  a 
delight  he  often  dwelt  upon.  "Auld  Kirk  Alloway,^'  the 
scene  of  the  revels  described  in  '^  Tarn  0'  Shanter,"  was  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest.  The  remains  of  the  elder  Burns, 
father  of  the  poet,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  veneration, 
repose  in  the  '^  kirk-yard.'^ 

Mr.  Howard's  importations  were  not  confined  to  any  one 
kind  of  stock.  So  much  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  judg- 
ment that  he  was  employed  in  the  selection  and  introduction 
of  Kerry  cattle,  Shetland  ponies,  horses,  sheep,  and  fowls. 
.  He  was  permitted  to  make  some  selections  from  the  game 
*  fowls  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  although  they  were  not  for  sale. 
He  also  received  some  specimens  of  the  best  breeds  of  game 
fowls  from  Lord  Berwick. 

Facilities  were  freely  furnished  him  in  France  for  the 
inspection  of  whatever  he  desired  to  examine.  In  his  letters 
from  that  country,  he  mentions  the  Percheron  horse  as  the 
best  for  an  omnibus  horse  that  he  had  seen.  He  says  he  rode 
in  a  car  drawn  by  three  of  these  horses,  from  Versailles  to 
Paris, — fourteen  miles, — on  what  was  there  called  the  "Ameri- 
can railroad,"  at  a  speed,  considering  the  load,  that  was  surpris- 
ing:   Time,  an  hour  and  a  half,  including  stoppages. 

On  Mr.  Howard's  return  from  Europe  he  continued  to  edit 
the  Boston  Cultivator  until  he  removed  to  Michigan.  His 
judgment  on  all  agricultural  subjects  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  his  papers  have  been  widely  copied. 

In  February,  1864,  Mr.  Howard  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  in  May  he  removed 
from  Boston  to  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce. 

His  removal  from  Massachusetts  was  the  occasion  of  a  din- 
ner and  presentation  to  Mr.  Howard.    The  doings  of  this 
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occasion,  as  reported  specially  for  the  Ploughman,  are. here 
given  in  full,  as  exhibiting  the  hold  which  Mr.  Howard  had, 
as  well  on  the  friendship  as  on  the  respect  of  the  agricultur- 
ists and  others  with  whom  he  had  been  associated : 

DINNER   AND   PRESENTATION  TO   SANFORD    HOWARD,   ESQ. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  Club  and  others  gave  a  farewell  entertain- 
ment at  the  Parker  House,  to  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator,  and  well  known  in  this  State  for  his 
skill  in  agricultural  matters  and  his  efforts  for  their  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Howard  is  a  veteran  agriculturist  and  editor.  His 
first  connection  with  the  press  commenced  in  1843,  when  he 
associated  himself  with  the  Albany  Cultivator  up  to  1852, 
when  he  entered  on  an  engagement  with  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor. The  sound  practical  character  of  his  writings  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  enlightened  agriculture  among 
us,  under  safe  scientific  principles.  In  his  public  lectures  and 
addresses  Mr.  Howard  has  also  done  much  for  the  spread  of 
useful  and  profitable  knowledge  among  farmers  in  Xew  Eng- 
land, who  will,  while  they  regret  his  retirement  from  among 
them,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  goes  to  occupy  a  situation  of 
great  responsibility  in  connection  with  his  favorite  pursuits 
and  studies.  He  has  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  that  State, — the  latter  institution  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board.  His  duties  will  place  him  among  the 
Faculty,  and  will  probably  embrace  those  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  of 
making  annual  reports  concerning  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, of  advising  in  regard  to  the  farm  of  six  hundred  acres 
attached  to  the  College,  to  institute,  supervise,  and  report 
upon  agricultural  experiments  made  thereon,  and  generally  to 
direct  matters  associated  with  the  rural  economy  of  the  insti- 
tution.   His  abilities  are  equal  to  any  requirements  that  may 
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be  made  on  him.  He  is  an  excellent  farmer  and  judge  of 
horses  and  cattle,  and  has  several  times  visited  Europe  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  parties,  to  purchase  horses  and  cattle,  which  he 
has  most  judiciously  done,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als and  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  Mr.  Howard 
will  leave  for  his  new  situation  about  a  fortnight  hence. 

Cheever  Newhall,  Esq,,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Club,  presided  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner, 
which  was  in  Parker's  best  style.  At  the  close  of  the  physical 
entertainment  the  chairman  announced  the  special  object  of 
the  assembling  of  the  party,  which  was  to  present  Sanford 
Howard,  Esq.,  with  a  token  of  the  respect  of  his  agricultural 
friends  in  this  neighborhood,  and  called  on  Dr.  George  B. 
'Loring,  of  Salem,  to  present  to  Mr.  Howard  a  massive  ^Iver 
pitcher  which  bore  the  following  inscription : 

*•  Presented  to  Sanford  Howard,  Esq.,  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Aenticul- 
tural  Club,  and  other  friends,  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  their  respect  for  his  character.    April  80, 1864." 

DR.   LORING'S   presentation^   SPEECH. 

Dr.  Loring,  in  fulfilling  a  duty  for  which  he  is  so  eminently 
qualified,  said : 

Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  to  express  the  obligations  I  am 
under  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me,  in  electing  me 
as  your  messenger  of  pleasant  recognition  to  one  of  our 
friends.  There  are  few  duties  more  agreeable  than  this.  He 
who  carries  with  him  his  own  generous  sentiments  alone,  is 
always  welcome.  But  he  who,  in  every  word  he  utters,  gives 
expression  to  the  kind  impulses  of  appreciative  friendship,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  sober  judgment  of  the  intelligent  and 
impartial  stranger,  bears  with  him  a  double  burthen  of  honor 
and  pleasure.  I  am  not  called  on  to  speak  for  myself  alone. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  assembled  here  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  agricultural 
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fraternity,  have  long  been  known  to  me  as  the  guides  and 
teachers  in  the  great  art  which  we  all  admire.  The  light 
which  they  have  shed  upon  the  path  of  those  who  would  cul- 
tivate the  earth  for  the  necessary  wants  of  man,  and  of  those 
who  would  adorn  and  embellish  it,  has  guided  many  of  us  in 
the  service  of  nature,  which  always  brings  its  reward.  It  is 
not  easy  to  express  the  respect  and  admiration  I  feel  for  him 
who  points  out  to  us  some  manifestation  of  the  never-ending 
bounties  of  the  earth.  He  who  adorns  the  landscape  with  a 
fresh  tinge  of  color  from  some  rare  and  unknown  foliage, — he 
who  develops  some  new  and  still  more  beautiful  variety  of 
fruit, — he  who  paints  a  flower  with  choicer  colors,  and  clothes 
it  with  brighter  graces, — he  who  transforms  the  rudeness  of 
untamed  earth  into  the  luxuriant  field,  and  with  his  own  hand 
arranges  the  beauties  of  the  garden  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
forest,  gives  to  social  life  that  warming  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence without  which  more  brilliant  attainments  would  fall 
upon  stony  and  ungenial  hearts.  If  you  would  realize  the 
value  of  him,  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees  which  he 
has  planted ;  upturn  the  soft  and  swelling  lawn  which  he  has 
shaped ;  strip  your  homes  of  all  the  beauty  which  his  skill 
has  gathered  around  them;  send  the  cultivated  landscape, 
with  its  waving  grain  and  luxuriance  of  herbage,  back  to  its 
original  wild  and  rugged  features,  and  leave  mankind,  without 
the  refinement  which  all  these  bestow,  to  struggle  in  the  forum 
and  the  market  place.  Could  anything  be  more  sullen  and 
frigid  than  a  community  deprived  of  these  embellishments  ? 
Could  wealth  and  honors  and  power  fill  the  vacant  spot,  or 
impart  a  ray  of  warmth  to  this  cold  and  heartless  scene  ? 

In  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  here  assembled,  whose  leisure 
hours  have  been  spent  in  eflPorts  to  beautify  the  dwelling-places 
of  men,  I  desire  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Howard,  a  token  of 
their  respect  and  esteem.  We  all  know  how  faithfully,  and 
with  how  little  ostentation,  you  have  devoted  your  life  to  the 
study  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  work  of  imparting  your 
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knowledge  to  others;  and  I  trust  we  all  appreciate  the  services 
of  one  who  successfully  performs  his  duty  as  an  agricultural 
editor. 

The  farmer's  newspaper  is,  in  our  country,  almost  the  sole 
guide  of  the  farmer's  labor.  It  has  thus  far  performed  the 
part  of  college  and  teacher.  It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of 
the  literature  of  that  profession  which  all  men  love,  and  upon 
which  all  men  depend,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  sub- 
sistence. There  is  in  its  pages  a  common  ground  where  all 
conflict  ends ;  a  platform  upon  which  all  can  stand ;  a  creed 
which  all  can  believe.  And  who  does  not  know  the  inward 
peace  and  satisfaction  with  which  the  unhappy  voyager  across 
the  stormy  surface  of  a  partisan  press  finds  repose  in  these 
columns,  which  remind  him  of  the  calm  and  steady  and  lux- 
uriant promises  of  nature, — of  growing  crops,  and  of  animals 
devoted  to  the  "  service  of  man  ?"  And  more :  Who  does  not 
know  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture 
has  received  its  stimulus  and  direction  from  these  same  col- 
umns ?  By  suggestion,  by  investigation,  by  records  of  experi- 
ments, by  statements  of  successes,  has  the  agricultural 
newspaper  press  of  our  day  kept  the  agricultural  mind  stimu- 
lated and  informed.  When  larger  and  more  ambitious  designs 
accomplish  in  a  more  imposing  manner  what  the  agricultural 
editor  is  quietly  doing  ,every  week,  we  shall  be  sure  that  some- 
thing positive  is  done  in  the  way  of  agricultural  education. 

As  you  pass  then,  sir,  from  the  humble  sphere  of  usefulness 
to  the  more  conspicuous,  and  are  called  to  fill  a  high  position 
in  the  agricultural  institutions  of  a  great  producing  State, 
you  have  but  to  cany  with  you  the  knowledge  which  you  have 
dispensed  so  freely  here  to  all  who  would  read,  and  to  supply 
still  the  universal  demand  for  agricultural  information.  In 
doing  this,  be  assured  you  carry  with  you  the  best  wishes  of 
all  those  who  have  always  found  in  you  a  sound  and  intelli- 
gent agricultural  adviser,  and  a  wise  and  discriminating 
sympathizer.    Our  choicest  dairy  herds  bear  the  marks  of  the 
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best  blood,  selected  by  you  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  best  families  of  New  England  horses  have  found  in  you 
an  unwavering  defender.  The  improvements  in  cultivation,  in 
machinery,  in  drainage,  have  not  escaped  your  vigilance.  And 
we  congratulate  ourselves  that,  however  far  from  us  may  be 
your  future  field  of  action,  your  counsels  and  your  information 
must  still  remain. 

In  begging  you  to  accept  this  token  of  our  high  estimation 
of  your  character  and  services,  we  would  add  our  warm  wishes 
for  your  usefulness  and  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Following  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Loring,  Mr.  Howard  spoke  in 
substance  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pbesident  and  Gentlemen — I  feel  that  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  reply  in  fitting  terms  to  this  token  of  your 
favor.  I  can  only  say  that  it  will  always  be  regarded  by  me, 
and  by  those  with  whom  I  am  connected  by  family  ties,  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  pride. 

Of  my  labors  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  so  flatteringly  made,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  say  much.  I  was  in  my  youth  impressed  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  maxim  that  Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother 
of  nations;  and  from  my  earliest  recollections  I  have  enter- 
tained an  ardent  desire  to  investigate  the  principles  involved 
in  vegetation,  and  in  the  organization  and  characteristics  of 
animals.  The  passion  grew  with  my  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  my  strength.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  circum- 
stances have  placed  me  in  a  position  in  which  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  relating  to  rural 
affairs.  In  regard  to  the  results  of  my  labors  in  this  field,  my 
friends  can  judge  better  than  myself;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  have  been  actuated  by  honest  motives,  and  that, 
though  I  may  have  committed  mistakes,  I  have  never  advo- 
catied  or  countenanced  anything  that  I  did  not  believe  would 
be  really  and  intrinsically  useful  to  the  public. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  agriculture 
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since  my  connection  with  the  press  have  been  numerous  and 
striking.  I  have  not  the  Canity  to  assume  that  my  own  feeble 
efforts  have  availed  much  in  the  origination  of  these  improve- 
ments. I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual 
labor,  by  which  a  vast  change  has  been  effected  in  some  of  the 
most  important  farm  processes ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  laudable 
pride  to  us  Americans  that  these  improvements  emanated  from 
our  country,  and  that  through  the  agency  of  our  artisans  the 
husbandry  of  every  civilized  nation  in  the  world  has  been 
advanced.  In  reference  to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  the  import- 
ance of  these  improvements  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is 
through  them  alone  that  we  have  been  able  to  fill  our  armies, 
and  to  obtain  from  our  soil  the  means  of  supporting  our 
people. 

But  I  can  only  allude  in  general  terms  to  these  things.  The 
association  under  whose  auspices  we  are  assembled  has  per- 
formed its  part  in  the  rural  improvements  of  the  age.  Par- 
ticular conditions  or  circumstances  have  rendered  it  expedi- 
ent that  particular  branches  of  agriculture  should  here  receive 
special  attention.  And  who  can  estimate  the  advantages, 
which  have  resulted,  or  may  yet  result,  from  the  light  brought 
out  by  the  members  of  this  association,  collectively  or  individ- 
ually, on  the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  ? 
I  intend  no  empty  compliment  when  I  say  that  I  have  been 
proud  to  hear  the  names  of  gentlemen  enrolled  in  your  asso- 
ciation mentioned  in  terms  of  profound  respect  in  foreign 
countries.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  examples  of 
high  cultivation  in  the  Old  World ;  and  yet,  I  am  happy  f o 
say,  on  lands  owned  and  cultivated  by  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  Club,  I  have  seen  examples  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  any  I  have  met  with  elsewhere. 

Among  the  "other  friends"  to  whom  I  am  this  day  placed 
under  lasting  obligations,  I  recognize  leading  improvers  and 
cultivators  in  various  departments  of  agriculture. 
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Gentlemen,  the  destinies  which  control  me  seem  to  require 
that  I  shall  take  up  my  residence  in  a  distant  locality.  What 
there  awaits  me  cannot  be  foreseen.    But 

*'  Who  that  in  distant  lands  has  chanced  to  roam, 
Ne*er  thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the  namo  of  horne  T  * 

That  endearing  name  I  first  learned  to  love  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusette.    May  God  bless  the  dear  old  State  I 

**  I  love  her  rocks  and  rills, 
Her  woods  and  templed  lulls  I" 

Neither  these,  nor  the  friends  of  my  childhood,  nor  those 
of  later  years,  will  be  forgotten  while  the  power  of  memory 
remains.  And  when  in  coming  time  the  scenes  of  the  past 
shall  arise — ^as  arise  they  will — ^before  my  mental  vision,  none 
will  be  more  fondly  cherished,  or  reviewed  with  greater  pleas- 
ure than  this,  in  which,  by  your  kindness,  I  am  made  so 
prominent  a  participator. 

Speeches — all  of  them  incidentally  and  highly  compliment- 
ary to  the  private  and  professional  character  of  Mr.  Howard, 
and  also  conveying  very  valuable  agricultural  information, 
were  made  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  Albert  Fearing,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Hingham  Agricultural  Society,  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  J.  S.  Cabot  of 
Salem,  Dr.  Eben  Wight  of  Dedham,  H.  H.  Peters,  Esq.,  of 
Southboro,  Prof.  J.  D.  Eunkle  of  the  U.  S.  Nautical  Almanac, 
Josiah  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,  J.  A.  Billings,  Esq.,  of 
West  Eoxbury,  Aaron  D.  Weld,  Esq.,  of  West  Eoxbury,  John 
E.  Brewer,  Esq.,  Mr.  John  C.  Moore  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
and  others. 

Intermingled  in  the  addresses  made  on  the  occasion  were 
remarks  commendatory  of  the  character  of  Col.  Marshal  P. 
Wilder,  and  sympathizing  with  him  in  his  physical  affliction, 
which  has,  for  a  time,  deprived  the  Agricultural  Society  (not 
only  of  the  locality,  but  of  the  country  at  large),  of  one  of 
its  most  energetic  and  useful  men  and  brightest  ornaments. 
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The  proceedings  were  extremely  pleasant  in  erery  detail, 
and  justly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  leaves  Boston 
with  the  best  wishes  of  the  best  men  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  New  England. 

Mr.  Howard's  labors  in  Michigan  were  more  in  the  interests 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  at  large  than  with  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  His  office  was  not  at  the  College,  but 
in  the  city,  some  three  and  a  half  miles  away.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  took  his  turn  in  the 
general  lectures  delivered  before  the  College  as  a  whole,  and 
his  addresses  were  always  highly  welcomed  by  his  audience. 
He  was  also  in  a  position  to  give  his  advice  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  College,  with  the 
entire  Faculty  of  which  he  livedon  terms  of  personal 
friendship. 

But  the  chief  duties  of  his  place  led  him  to  form  acquaint- 
ance with  the  State,  its  resources,  productions,  and  capabili- 
ties ;  to  become  acquainted  with  its  chief  agriculturists,  and 
the  efforts  they  were  making  for  the  improvement  of  their 
lands,  crops,  and  herds.  In  the  exercise  of  these  duties  he 
made  a  large  and  varied  acquaintance  with  agriculturists, 
fruit  growers,  and  stock  raisers  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the 
improvements  carried  on  by  these  men  were  suggested,  or 
furthered,  or  encouraged  by  him.  He  superintended  the  pub- 
lication of  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  six  bound  volumes  of  these  reports,  filled 
with  matter  selected  and  edited,  or  entirely  written  by  him, 
attest  his  diligence,  his  painstaking,  and  his  worth  in  his 
department  of  labor. 

Mr.  Howard's  judgment  was  often  sought  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  His  eye 
was  critical  to  detect  unsound  principles,  and  his  fear  of  rec- 
ommending or  encouraging  a  worthless  article  made  him 
cautious.      Nor  was  he  ever  known  to  allow  his  judgment 
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to  be  warped  by  anything  approaching  a  bribe.    Of  him  it 
might  justly  be  said,  he  was 

"  A  friend  to  truth,  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  f aitkfUl,  and  in  honor  clear.  ^ 

He  served  on  the  committees  employed  in  every  trial  of  im- 
plements by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Society.  In  the  last 
and  most  important  one,  held  at  Utica,  in  October,  1870,  he 
acted  as  chairman.  Making  the  report  of  that  trial,  wher^ 
over  two  hundred  implements  and  machines  were  tested,  was 
one  of  his  latest  labors. 

As  early  as  1832  or  1833,  Mr.  Howard,  with  two  or  three 
other  intelligent  farmers,  was  invited  to  examine  the  thresh- 
ing-machine just  made  by  the  Pitts  brothers  of  Winthrop, 
"Maine.  The  machine  was  in  a  barn,  where  it  had  been  built 
privately.  What  the  opinion  was  on  the  value  of  the  machine 
it  is  needless  to  say,  as  that,  with  all  the  subsequent  improve- 
ments, is  now  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Mr.  Howard  often  remarked  that  those  men  were  deserving  of 
statues  from  their  countrymen ;  and  it  was  with  him  a  subject 
of  much  pride  that  he  was  in  a  degree  identified  with  the 
introduction  of  such  a  machine  to  the  agricultural  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1871,  Mr.  Howard  was  stricken  with  partial 
paralysis,  affecting  his  right  side.  He  went  from  his  oflSce, 
where  the  fatal  disease  had  found  him  at  his  work,  to  his 
home,  where,  after  an  eight  days'  illness,  during  which  he  was 
conscious  and  in  possession  of  his  mind  to  the  last,  he  died 
on  the  9th  of  March. 

Mr.  Howard  left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  three  daughters,  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

The  newspapers  throughout  the  entire  country  paid  their 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  extended  obituaries  may  serve  in  this  place 
as  a  record  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  :  "In  the  Cultivator  for  the 
month  of  January,  1844,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Howard 
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had  accepted  a  position  in  the  editorial  duties  of  this  office. 
He  had  then  been  conducting  an  agricultural  department  for 
some  years  in  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Gazette,  near  which  place  he 
was  engaged  in  farming;  and  it  was  the  high  character  of  his 
writings  for  that  paper,  together  with  occasional  communica- 
tions for  our  own  columns,  which  led  to  the  engagement.  In 
announcing  it,  he  was  spoken  of  as  ^a  practical  farmer  from 
his  youth,  a  close  and  accurate  observer,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  husbandry  of  different  sections  of  our  country,  a 
good  judge  of  farm  stock,  and  familiar  with  all  the  best 
breeds  among  us.'  Indeed,  it  was  the  personal  knowledge  of 
agricultural  affairs,  derived  from  hard-earned  experience  in 
actual  farming  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
Ohio,  at  a  time  when  the  labors  of  the  farm  were  much  more 
severe  and  its  rewards  smaller  than  now,  which  formed  the 
sound  and  substantial  basis  on  which  Mr.  Howard's  subse- 
quent judgment  and  writings  were  founded.  *  *  He 
wrote  nothing  without  full  consideration,  and  the  patient 
expenditure  of  whatever  time  the  proper  investigation  of  the 
subject  might  require." 

The  Boston  Cultivator  spoke  of  him  as  a  "public  loss,''  "  to 
be  honorably  mentioned  among  the  pioneers  of  the  revival  of 
agricultural  literature  in  this  country,"  and  as  having  "  left  a 
name  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten." 

The  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  in  an  editorial  written  by  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Howard,  says:  "He  was  a 
cordial  hater  of  shams  of  every  description,  and  labored  faith- 
fully to  elevate  the  tone,  and  give  more  reliable  character  to 
the  agricultural  journals  of  the  country.  Socially  he  was  one 
of  the  best  and  purest  of  men.  His  temperament  and  habits 
of  thought  were  not  such  as  to  make  him  a  leader  of  masses 
of  men ;  but  he  had  deserved  influence  with  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  possessed  the  fullest  confidence  of  all 
who  met  him  in  the  home  circle.    He  was  a  kind-hearted. 
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generotis,  and  just  man^  a  true  friend,  and  a  liberal,  catholic, 
and  Christian  gentleman/^ 

The  Michigan  Farmer,  after  speaking  of  the  yalue  of  his 
labors,  says :  *'  His  sincere,  nnassnming  character  made  him 
to  be  highly  esteemed.  Mild  and  quiet  in  manner,  and  studi- 
ous in  habit,  while  he  helped  others  and  became  interested  in 
their  labors,  he  was  not  selfish,  and  derived  but  little  benefit 
from  their  labors  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
had  aided  in  the  increase  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice and  principles  of  agriculture,  and  that  he  had  done  some- 
thing to  render  it  a  nobler  pursuit  than  it  was.  when  he  first 
entered  upon  its  study.'* 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Howard's  death  was  followed  by 
the  voluntary  offer  of  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Eepresentatives, 
by  the  House  then  in  session,  for  the  funeral  services,  which 
occurred  on  the  11th  of  March.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
paid  further  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Copy  from  Lansing  Republican,  Senate  resolutions  and 
House  resolutions : 

BESOLUTIONS  or  BESPECT. 

The  following  resolution  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Hon. 
Sanford  Howard,  offered  by  Senator  Begole,  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  Senate  last  Saturday : 

Resolved,  That,  having  learned  with  deep  regret  the  death 
of  Hon.  Sanford  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  so  suddenly  stricken  down  while  in  the  midst  of 
life  and  apparent  health,  we  extend  to  his  mourning  and  be- 
reaved family  our  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  deep  affliction 
and  that  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  so  long  and  ably  served  one  of  the  great  public  interests 
of  our  State,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  has  stood  first  and 
foremost  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  successful  advocates 
of  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  who  for 
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years  has  done  so  much  to  develop  and  bring  it  to  its  present 
advanced  and  prosperous  condition,  and  whose  loss  cannot 
be  considered  less  than  a  public  calamity,  this  body  will  ad- 
journ this  afternoon  and  attend  the  funeral  at  2  o^clock,  P.  M. 

On  the  same  day  the  House  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  Mr.  Walton  : 

Whereas,  This  House  has  learned,  with  profound  sorrow, 
of  the  decease  of  Hon.  Sanford  Howard,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  this  State,  and  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  said  Board  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  and  thus  closely  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  House,  as  a  body, 
tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  their  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies in  this  their  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  State  have  lost  a  faithful,  efficient,  and  pecu- 
liarly intellectual  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  great  cause  of 
progressive  agriculture,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  State  Agricultural  College  an  able  and  invaluable 
officer. 

Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  entered  in 
full  on  the  journal  of  this  House,  and  the  Clerk  be  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  in  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  President  Abbot,  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  He  delivered  a  discourse  to  a 
large  audience.  Speaker  Woodman,  Senator  Begole,  Eepre- 
sentatives  Hart  and  Cameron,  and  Professors  Miles  and  Fair- 
child  of  the  Agricultural  College,  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

"  The  discourse  was  a  fitting  eulogium  of  the  moral  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  deceased.  He  was  alluded  to  as  a 
man  of  great  purity  of  soul  and  purpose,  and  one  who  pos- 
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sessed  a  high-toned  religious  faith  and  trust.  His  aim  had 
been  to  raise  the  standard  of  agriculture  to  the  highest  attain- 
able point,  and  he  only  sought  to  disseminate  truth  in  the 
great  science  of  agriculture. 

"  Thus  passes  away  another  true  and  able  man.  With  a 
long  life  of  mental  labor  and  contact  with  humanity,  he  kept 
the  principles  of  truth  and  purity  ever  dear,  and  his  moral 
nature  uncontaminated  or  debased  by  aught  that  was  wrong. 
He  rests,  and  his  place  will  not  easily  be  filled.  His  teachings 
remain  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  cause  of  agriculture,  to 
which  he  gave  his  manhood.  Like  other  brain-workers,  he 
has  gone  in  the  prime  of  mental  vigor,  and  all  is  well." 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard  were 
passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricuture: 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  this  Board,  the  Hon.  Sanford 
Howard,  was  removed  from  us  by  death  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  our  late  Secretary  a  man  of 
eminent  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  national  reputation 
in  matters  relating  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches ;  and  that 
we  cherish  a  grateful  memory  of  the  many  private  virtues 
that  endeared  him  to  us  and  made  him  universally  respected. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  afflicted  widow  and  chil- 
dren our  sincere  sjrmpathy  with  them  in  their  deep  sorrow. 

Note. — The  closing  words  of  the  first  paragraph  in  this  memoir 
should  read  **West  Bridgewater/*  instead  of  "West  Bristol,"  This 
•^rror  was  discovered  too  late  to  be  rectified  in  the  proper  place. 
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EXPERIMENTS. 


To  the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College : 

The  following  report  of  experiments  made  in  the  Farm 
Department,  for  the  year  3870,  is  respectfully  presented. 

M.  MILES,  Superintendent 

EXPEEIMENTS    IN    PIG-FEEDING. 

The  experiments  in  feeding,  made  in  the  years  1868  and 
1869,  have  been  repeated  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of 
yerification,  and  the  correction  of  any  errors  that  may  have 
arisen  from  peculiarities  of  the  season. 

The  method  of  feeding  and  weighing  described  in  the  Report 
of  1869  (see  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1869,  pp.  53,  54,  55),  has  been  strictly  followed  in  the 
present  experiments,  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  plan  of  placing  a  single  animal  in  each  pen  has  many 
advantages,  and  we  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  discover  any 
unfavorable  influences  arising  from  this  mode  of  treatment. 

As  in  the  experiment  of  1869,  the  animals  selected  were  of 
various  ages  and  of  different  strains  of  blood,  for  the  reason 
that  uniformity  in  these  particulars  could  not  be  secured. 
The  experiment  was  commenced  August  3Qth,  and  continued 
for  sixteen  weeks.  Eleven  pigs  were  put  in  the  pens  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  as  follows : 

Pen  No.    1,    pure-bred  Essex,    age  seven  and  one-half  months. 

It      <t         o  <i        c<  u  cc  (i  i<  «  Ci 

"    *<      2,       **     **     Suffolk,    "  one  year  and  seven  weeks. 

I         «  ^  U  ft  i(  <t  {(  «  (i  t< 
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Pen  No.   5,  pure-bred  Sufifblk,  age  one  year  and  ten  weeks. 

U  O  4<  (t  t(  ((  it  it  it  t( 

{(  Q  it  it  U  U  il  ft  it  it 

**      7,     "  Grades  or  Natives,"  age  four  months  (estimated). 
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Pigs  Nos.  1  and  3  were  from  the  same  litter. 

Pigs  Nos.  2  aad  4  were  from  the  same  litter. 

Pigs  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8  were  from  the  same  litter. 

Pigs  Nos.  7,  9, 10,  and  12  were  from  the  same  litter. 

Pigs  Nos.  5,  6,  and  8  were  the  same  as  Nos.  7,  9,  and  11  of 
the  experiment  of  1869,  that  were  turned  out  the  seventeenth 
week  on  account  of  the  "  oily  secretion  from  the  skin,^^  and 
their  "stunted"  appearance.  (See  Eeport  of  Secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  1869,  p.  71). 

The  feed  of  these  pigs,  after  they  were  removed  Jfrom  the 
experimental  pens,  in  1869,  to  the  commencement  of  the 

experiment  of  1870,  was  ordinary  slops  from  the  house,  and  a 

« 

small  allowance  of  com  during  the  winter,  and  slops  and 
grass  during  the  summer. 

Pig  No.  13  of  the  experiment  of  1869  was  disabled  by  an 
accident,  and  killed  in  the  spring. 

On  the  18th  of  October  a  pure-bred  Essex  sow,  four  years 
and  seven  weeks  old,  was  put  in  pen  No.  13.  This  sow  was 
No.  3  of  the  pigs  under  experiment  in  1866  that  were  fed 
with  milk,  by  means  of  the  "nursing-bottle,"  from  their 
birth.  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1866,  p.  59.) 

The  "grade  or  native"  pigs,  Nos.  7,  9, 10,  and  12,  were  part 
of  a  lot  picked  up  in  the  country  to  consume  the  slops  from 
the  boarding-hall  that  were  not  needed  by  the  pure-bred  swine 
on  the  farm,  as  they  were  in  high  condition  on  grass  alone. 
The  ^*ilood"  of  these  ^^ natives''  was  not  known,  as  their 
ancestry  could  not  be  traced  but   one  generation  by  their 
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owner,  and  that  on  the  side  of  the  dam.  They  answered  the 
purpose  admirably  for  which  they  were  purchased,  but  the 
return  for  feed  consumed  was  apparently  very  small.  They 
were,  however,  better  than  the  average  "  native"  swine  of  this 
vicinity. 

As  in  the  previous  experiments,  the  pigs  were  weighed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week,  before  feeding,  and  their  ration  of 
unbolted  com  meal  (their  exclusive  feed)  was  weighed  out  at 
the  time  of  feeding.  Care  was  also  taken  to  give  each  pig  all 
the  meal  it  would  readily  consume,  the  amount  of  each  feed 
being]regulated  by  the  appetite  of  the  animal,  so  that  no  waste 
could  take  place  by  leaving  a  portion  of  the  ration  in  the 
trough. 

The  weight  of  each  pig  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment 
and  at  the  close  of  each  weeK,  together  with  the  total  gain  and 
total  gain  per  cent  is  given  in  Table  No.  1. 

The  weights  in  this  and  the  following  tables  are  given  in 
pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound. 
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From  the  weekly  fluctuations  in  the  weight  of  animals  and 
in  the  feed  consumed,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  tables,  the 
results  of  the  experiment  are  more  readily  seen  when  tabulated 
in  longer  periods. 

In  the  following  table  (No.  7)  the  results  have  been  tabu- 
lated  in  periods  of  four  weeks,  and  the  pigs  have  been  grouped 
so  that  the  average  results  are  given  for  those  of  the  same  age 
and  description. 

The  influence  of  age  and  breed  and  size  may  be  seen, 
approximately,  although  it  is  impossible  to  fully  determine 
the  influence  of  each  of  these  conditions : 


TABLE  No.  7. 

SHOWING    THE    AVERAGE    RESULTS     IN    PERIODS    OP    FOUR    WEEKS 
EACH,  GROUPING  THE  PIGS  ACCORDING  TO  AGES. 
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Second  Period  : 
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Fourth  Period  : 
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TABLE  No.  7— CoNTiNUBD. 
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By  leaving  out  the  first  week,  in  which  there  was  a  loss  of 
3.50,  and  the  last  week  of  the  third  period,  in  which  there 
was  a  loss  of  twelve  pounds,  the  tahle  would  stand  as  follows : 
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475.60 

Third  Period  : 
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18.00 
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688.50 

18.81 
15.82 

11.69 

1.16 

827.26 

Averaore  and  totals _* 

100.00 

6.89 

8.29 

486.25 

In  comparing  the  results  given  in  the  preceding  table,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  age  undoubtedly  has  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  proportion 
to  the  live  weight  of  the  animal, — and  also  on  the  amount  of 
feed  required  to  produce  a  given  increase. 

The  Suffolk  pigs  in  pens  2  and  4,  and  in  pens  5,  6,  and  8, 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  a  close  agreement  will  be 
noticed  in  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  proportion  to  live 
weight  and  in  the  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
increase. 

The  Essex  pigs  in  pens  1  and  3,  consumed  on  the  average 
20.40  lbs.  of  meal  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  the  amount  consumed  by  the  Suffolks 
in  pens  2  and  4,  and  pens  5,  6,  and  8. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase 
of  live  weight  is  less  with  the  Essex  than  it  is  with  the  Suf- 
folks. This  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  supe- 
rior fattening  qualities  of  the  Essex  breed,  as  the  variation  in 
the  particulars  referred  to  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  age. 
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The  Essex  pigs  being  younger,  should  consume  less  in  pro- 
portion to  live  weight,  and  give  a  better  return  for  the  feed 
consumed. 

The  pure-bred  pigs  (Essex  and  Suffolk),  in  pens  1  and  3, 
2  and  4,  and  5,  6,  and  8,  required  less  feed  to  produce  a  pound 
of  increase  than  the  ^^ grade  or  native"  pigs  in  pens  7,  9, 10, 
and  12,  notwithstanding  the  larger  amount  of  feed  consumed 
by  the  latter  in  proportion  to  weight. 

This  difference  in  results  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  pure-breds  in  feeding  qualities. 

If  the  feeding  quality  of  the  pigs  had  been  the  same  in  all 
the  pens,  the  "  natives,"  being  younger,  should  have  consumed 
(as  they  did),  more  in  proportion  to  weight ;  but  they  should 
also  have  given  a  better  return  for  the  feed  consumed.  In 
other  words,  the  pure-breds  gave  the  best  return  for  feed 
consumed,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  age  which  gave 
the  *^ natives"  a  decided  advantage. 

The  *^ native"  pigs  (pens  7,  9,  10,  and  12),  did  not  fatten, 
but  made  their  increase  in  weight  in  bone  and  muscle. 

At  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  as  they  were  only  in 
fair  store  condition,  they  were  turned  out  of  the  pens  and 
kept  for  experiment  when  they  were  a  year  older. 

The  Essex  sow  in  pen  13,  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  age  and  condition  (ripeness),  on  the  profits  of 
feeding.  This  sow  always  kept  in  high  condition,  even  on 
grass  alone.    She  had  a  litter  of  pigs  when  two  years  old, 

and  failed  to  breed  afterwards.  She  had  been  running  in 
the  pasture  where  the  feed  was  very  short  during  the  spring 
and  summer  until  put  up  for  experiment.  Her  form  was 
almost  faultless,  and  she  was  thought  to  be  a  remarkable 
feeder.  She  was  very  fat,  weighing  438  lbs.  when  put  in  the 
experimental  pen;  in  fact  she  was  almost  as  fat  as  she 
could  be.  It  was  often  remarked  by  farmers  who  visited  the 
experimental  pens,  that  this  sow  must  be  the  mo^t  profitable 
animal  to  feed  in  the  lot.    The  result,  however,  showed  that 
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•she  gave  the  smallest  return  for  feed  consumed,  while  she  ate 
less  than  the  others  in  proportion  to  live  weight.  This  result, 
although  directly  the  reverse  of  what  was  expected  by  experi- 
enced feeders,  who  were  not  familiar  with  the  exact  deter- 
minations of  weight  and  measure,  was  not  unlocked  for. 

Our  experiments  thus  far  show  that  animals  in  high  condi- 
tion that  are  fully  matured  do  not,  other  things  being  equal, 
give  as  good  a  return  for  feed  consumed,  as  younger  animals 
that  are  only  in  fair  store  condition. 

The  pigs  in  pens  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  13,  were  killed 
the  20th  of  December,  after  being  weighed  as  usual  in  the 
morning. 

The  loose  inside  fat,  the  intestines  and  stomach  and  con- 
tents, and  the  thoracic  viscera  with  the  liver  and  tongue 
(commonly  called  the  *^pluck," )  were  each  separately  weighed. 

In  table  No.  8,  will  be  found  the  weights  of  the  parts  above 
mentioned,  together  with  the  shrinkage  per  cent  for  each 
animal. 


TABLE  NO.  8. 

PASTED    LIVE    WEIGHT,    DRESSED    WEIGHT,    SHRINKAGE    PER    CENT» 
PLUCK,    INTESTINES,    AND    CONTENTS,    INSIDE    FAT. 
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The  pigs  were  killed  in  the  folloMdng  order :  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  5, 
13  and  8 ;  the  first  at  8^  o'clock  A.  m.,  and  the  last  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M. 

This  difference  in  the  time  of  killing  would  probably  make 
some  difference  in  the  shrinkage,  and  also  in  weights  of 
stomach,  intestines,  and  contents. 

The  live  weight  given  in  the  table  was  from  the  morning 
weighing  before  the  first  pig  was  killed. 

The  weekly  return  given  in  increase  of  live  weight  does  not 
seem  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
during  the  week.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  experi- 
ments of  1868,  '69,  and  '70. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy whether  a  particular  animal  was  making  a  satisfactory 
gain  or  not. 

When  there  were  no  apparent  disturbing  influences,  and  the 
pigs  were  eating  a  uniform  amount  per  day,  the  weekly  gain 
frequently  fluctuated  in  an  unaccountable  manner. 

When  a  loss  in  weight  occurred  one  week  with  a  given 
amount  of  feed,  the  next  week,  with  the  same  amount  of  feed, 
the  gain  in  live  weight  would  often  be  found  unusually  large. 

A  few  cases  from  the  present  experiments  will  illustrate  this 
remarkable  peculiarity. 

In  Pen  1,  the  feed  consumed  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
weeks,  respectively,  was  52.50,  52.50,  51.00,  52.00,  while  the 
gain  for  the  same  periods  was  10.00, 18.00,  6.50,  and  16.00. 

In  Pen  No.  3,  the  feed  consumed  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
weeks,  respectively,  was,  48.00,  52.50,  52.50,  52.50,  and  the 
gain  for  the  same  periods  was,  14.00,  6.50,  8.00,  and  18.00. 

In  pen  No.  5,  the  feed  consumed  the  '4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  weeks,  respectively,  was,  42.50, 42.75, 48.00, 52.50, 52.50,  and 
the  gain  for  the  same  periods  was,  13.00,  9.00, 15.00,  9.00, 26.00. 

In  pen  No.  7,  the  feed  consumed  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  weeks, 
respectively,  was,  31.25,  32.50,  33.50,  and  the  gain  for  the  same 
periods  was,  7.00,  2.00  loss,  16.00. 
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Pen  No.  2  consumed,  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  weeks  respect- 
ively, 43.75,  43.75,  43,75,  and  gave  in  gain  for  the  same 
periods  12.00,  6.00, 17.00. 

Pen  No.  4  consumed,  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  ^th  weeks 
respectively,  37.50,  43.75,  43.75,  43.75,  and  gave  in  return  for 
the  same  periods  12.00,  9.00,  5.00, 12.00  of  increase. 

The  weights  given  above  are  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound, 
as  i^  the  tables. 

Many  more  examples,  quite  as  striking,  might  be  given,  but 
those  are  sufiScient  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  with  a  given  amount  of  feed  is  represented  by  an 
undulating  line  instead  of  one  uniformly  ascending. 
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EXPEEIMENT  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OP  MANURES. 


This  experiment  was  commenced  is  1868,  to  test  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  applying  manures. 

In  December,  1867,  six  loads  of  manure  were  applied  to  each 
of  the  strips  marked  G  and  0. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1868,  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  manure  were  applied  to  the  strip  marked  E.   ^ 

'The  land  was  then  all  plowed  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of 
May. 

The  9th  of  May  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  manure 
were  applied  to  the  strips  marked  A  and  I. 

The  entire  surface  was  harrowed  May  13th,  and  on  the  21st 
of  May  the  whole  was  planted  to  corn.  (For  detailed  results 
of  this  part  of  the  experiment,  see  Report  of  Secretary  of 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1868,  pp.  99  to  108.) 

In  1869  a  crop  of  Swedes  turnips  was  grown  on  the  plats, 
and  the  results  for  the  year  were  published  in  the  Annual 
Report.  (See  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agricult- 
ure for  1869,  p.  73  to  80). 

In  1870,  the  plats  were  all  plowed  the  7th  of  May,  and  on 
the  9th  they  were  all  harrowed  and  sowed  to  oats  at  the  rate 
of  three  bushels  per  acre.  No  manure  had  been  applied  since 
1868,  as  described  in  the  report  for  that  year. 

The  plats  numbered  1, 2,  and  3  of  each  strip  were  cut  on  the 
11th  of  August,  and  the  plats  numbered  4  in  each  strip  were 
cut  on  the  12th  of  August.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  plats 
were  all  carefully  weighed  and  hauled  to  the  bam  and 
threshed.    The  same  precautions  were  taken  as  in  1868  and 


/" 
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1869  to  give  the  plats  the  same  treatment  throughout  the 
year. 

The  strips  indicated  hy  the  letters  are  2  hy  16  rods,  and  the 
subdivisions  indicated  by  figures  are  therefore  2  by  4  rods. 

Plats  marked  N  were  not  manured. 

Plats  marked  X  were  manured  December  6,  1867,  before 
plowing. 

Plats    marked  Y   were  manured   April  21,  1868,  before 
plowing. 

Plats  marked  Z  were  manured  May  9, 1868,  on  the  surface, 
after  plowing. 

In  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  yield  of  grain 
and  of  straw  is  marked  on  each  plat : 
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In  Table  No.  1  the  yield  per  acre  is  given,  of  the  grain  in 
pounds  and  in  bushels,  and  of  the  straw  in  pounds  and  in 
decimals  of  a  ton. 


TABLE  Ko.  1. 

YIELD    PER    ACRE. 


LBTTBK    AND    NUMBER 

GRAIN. 

STRAW. 

OF    PLOT. 

PonndB. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

Z  Al 

1425.00 
1695.00 
1645.00 
1715.00 

44.58 
52.97 
51.40 
58.59 

1695.00 
1785.00 
1475.(10 
1645.00 

884 

»'   2 

0.89 

**   8 

0.74 

"   4 

0.82 

Average 

1620.00 

50.62 

1650.00 

0.82 

N  Bl 

1270.00 
1840.00  ■ 
1180.00 
1370.00 

89.69 
41.87 
86.S8 
42.81 

1710.00 

:  1840.00 

1060.00 

1810.00 

0.S6 

♦*   2 

0.67 

*'   8 

0.68 

♦•   4. 

0.65 

Average 

1290.00 

40.81 

1855.00 

1 
0.68 

H  CI 

1675.00 
1620.00 
1880.00 
1620.00 

52.84 
50.62 

58.75 
50.62 

1845.00 
1420.00 
1280.00 
1540.00 

0.92 

"   2 

0.71 

"   8 

0.64 

*•   4.. 

0.77 

Average 

1699.00 

58.06 

1521.00 

0.77 

NDl ^ 

"   2 

1580.00 
1856.00 
1820.00 
1485.00 

47.81 
42.84 
41.25 
44.53 

1670.00 
1285.00 
1280.00 
1725.00 

0.68 
0.64 

"   8 

0.64 

"   4 

0.86 

Average..! 

1410.00 

44.06 

1170.00 

0.59 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


LETTER  AND   NUMBER 

GRAIN. 

STRAW. 

OP  pioT. 

Pounds. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

YBl     

1680.00 

'   1675.00 

1575.00 

1790.00 

62.50 
62.84 
49.21 
65.94 

1760.00 
1725.00 
1746-00 
1670.00 

0.88 

'»  2 

0.86 

»♦  8 

0.87 

"  4       

0.78 

Average . 

1680.00 

62.60 

1700.00 

0.82 

NPl    

1880.00 
1495.00 
1415.00 
1820.00 

48.12 
46.72 
44.22 
41.26 

1420.00 

1506.00 

»  1805.00 

116Q.0O 

0.71 

"  2 

0.75 

"  8 

0.66 

"  4 

0.66 

Average  .. -- 

1402.00 

48.81 

1847.60 

0.72 

XGl 

1585.00 
1620.00 
1605.00 
1440.00 

49.63 
50.62 
50.12 
46.00 

1816.00 
1600.00 
1715.00 
1660.00 

0.91 

"  2 

0.76 

"  8 

0.86 

"  4 

0.78 

Average  > 

1662.00 

48.81 

1647.00 

0.82 

NHl 

1806.00 

1845.00 

1875.00 

875.00 

40.78 
42.08 
42.97 
27.84 

1586.00 

1256.00 

1425.00 

686.00 

0.76 

"  2 

0.68 

"  8 

0.71 

"  4 

0.84 

Average -..-. 

1225.00 

88.28 

1225.00 

0.61 

ZIl 

1580.00 
1670.00 
1610.00 
1280.00 

49.87 
49.06 
50,81 
88.44 

1660.00 
1910.00 
1760.00 
1580.00 

0.88 

'  2 

0.96 

"  8 

0.87 

'  4 

0.76 

Average 

1498.00 

46.81 

1712.00 

0.86 

13 
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TABLE  No.  1— CoNTiNUBD. 


LETTER  AND  NUMBER 

GRAIN. 

STRAW. 

OF   PLOT. 

Pounds. 

Bosbels. 

Poands. 

Tons. 

N  Kl 

1245.00 
1620.00  . 
1260.00 
1010.00 

88.90 
50.62 
89.88 
81.56 

1155.00 
1540.00 
1540.00 
1280.00 

0.58 

"    2 

0.T7 

"    8 

O.TT 

•*    4 

0.61 

Avftrage ................. 

1284.00 

40.12 

1866.00 

0.68 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  plats,  it  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
erence  to  the  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  results  of  four  distinct 
experiments  are  obtained. 

The  plats  numbered  1  in  each  letter  are  the  duplicates  of 
those  numbered  2,  and  so  on  for  the  numbers  3  and  4.  These 
are  given  separately  in  Table  No.  2,  together  with  the  averages 
and  the  gain  of  the  manured  plats  when  compared  with  the 
unmanured : 
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TABLE    No,    2. 

RESULTS    PER    ACRE,    IN    FOUR    SERIES,    AS    NUMBERED. 


UNMANURED. 

Mahub^d  Mat  9,  '68, 
on  the  subtaob, 
aftbb  flowino. 

Makubkd  Dbo,  6, 
1867,  AMD  Plowed 

tTNDEB      nC      THE 

Spbing. 

MAirCJBBD    ApBIL 
28,    1868,    AND 
plow'd  XTNDEB. 

• 

Bashels  of 
grain. 

Pounds  of 
straw. 

• 
-** 

Bushels  of 
grain. 

Pounds  of 
straw. 

• 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pounds  of 
StraY. 

• 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pounds  of 
Straw. 

N.K.1 
N,H.l 

88.90 
40.78 
48.12 
47.81 
89.69 

1155.00 
1585.00 
1420.00 
1670.00 
1710.00 

Z.Ll 
Z.A.I 

49.87 
44.58 

1660.00 
1695.00 

X.G.1 
X.C.1 

49.58 
52.84 

1815.00 
1845.00 

Y.B.1 

52.50 

1760 

N.P.I 
N.D.I 

— 

N.B.I 

Ave. 

42.06 

1498.00 

46.95 

1677.60 

50.98 

1880.00 

52.50 

1760 

Gain 

,.. 

4.89 

179.60 

8.87 

881.0(^ 

10.44 

262 

N.K.2 
N.H.2 
N.  F.2 

60.62 
42.08 
46.72 
42.84 
41.87 

1540.00 
1255.00 
1605.00 
1285.00 
1840.00 

Z.L2 
Z.A.  2 

49.06 
52.97 

1910.00 
1785.00 

X.G.2 
X.C.2 

60.62 
50.62 

1500,00 
1420.00 

Y.E.2 

62.84 

1725 

N.D.2 

N.B.  2 

1 

Ave. 

44.72 

1885.00 

51.01 

1847.50 

50.62 

1460.00 

52.84 

1725 

Gain 

6.29 

462.50 

5.90 

75.00 

• 

7,62 

840 

N.K.8 
N.H.8 
N.F.8 

89.88 
42.97 
44.22 
41.25 
86.88 

1540.00 
1426.00 
1805.00 
1280.00 
1060.00 

Z.L8 
Z.A.  8 

50.81 
61.40 

1760.00 
1475.00 

X.G.8 
X.C.8 

50.12 
58.75 

1716.00 
1280.00 

Y.E.8 

49.91 

1746 

*  *  «  « 

N.D.8 

N.B.  8 

Ave. 

40.94 

1822.00 

50.86 

1612.60 

54.44 

1497.60 



49.21 

1745 

Gain 

9.92 

290.50 

18.50 

175.60 

8.27 

A2SI 
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TABLE    NO.    2--C0NTINUED. 


UNMANURED. 

Manured  MaY  9,  '68, 
ON  THB  Surface, 

AFTER  PLOWING. 

• 

Manured  Dec.  6, 
1867.  and  plowed 
under    in    the 
Spring. 

Manured  Aprii. 
28,    1868,    AND 
plow'd  undeb. 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pounds  of 
Straw. 

c3 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Ponnds  of 
Straw. 

• 

Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pounds  of 
Straw. 

01 

'Bushels  of 
Grain. 

Pouuds  of 

Straw. 

N.K.4 
N.H.4 

81.56 
27.34 
41.25 
44.53 

42.81 

1280.00 
686.00 
1160.00 
1725.00 
1810.00 

iZ.  I.  4 
Z.A.4 

38.44 
53.59 

1530.00 
1645.00 

i 
X.G.4 

X.C.  4 

45.00 
50.62 

1560.00 
1540.00 

Y.E.4 

55.94 

1570 

N.  F.4 

N.  D.4 

N.B.  4 

Ave. 

87.50 

1222.00 



46.02 

i587.50 

47.81 

1550.00 

55.94 

1570 

Gain 

8.52 

865.50 

10.31 

328.00 



18.44 

848 

Total" 
Ave. 

41.80 

1856.75 

48.71 

1681.25 

50.95 

15&4.00 

52.50 

1700 

Ave. 
Gain 

■•' 

7.41 

324.50 

1 



9.66 

227.60 

11.20 

MS 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plats  manured  in  the  spring,  before 
plowing,  have  given  the  best  return  this  season. 

In  1869,  the  average  yield  of  the  plats  manured  in  the 
spring,  before  plowing,  and  of  the  plats  manured  in  the  pre- 
ceding December,  gave  nearly  the  same  results,  the  yield  being 
considerably  larger  than  on  the  plats  manured  on  the  surface 
after  plowing. 

In  1868,  the  plats  manured  on  the  surface  after  plowing 
gave  decidedly  the  best  results,  and  the  plats  manured  in 
December  gave  a  better  return  than  those  manured  in  April, 
before  plowing. 
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This  experiment  will  be  continued  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  long  the  influence  of  the  manure  can  be  perceived. 
Thus  far,  the  experiment  seems  to  show  that  it  makes  but 
little  difiPerence,  in  the  end,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
manure  is  applied.  The  surface  application  appears  to  give 
quicker  results,  while  that  plowed  under  seems  to  act  slowly, 
giving  the  best  return  in  subsequent  crops. 

The  season  of  1870  was  remarkable  for*the  excessive  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  months.  The  oat  crop  was  seriously 
injured,  the  grain  being  unusually  light,  particularly  in  those 
cases  where  the  crop  was  not  materially  diminished  in  quantity. 
A  remarkable  difference  was  noticed  in  the  weight  of  a  meas- 
ured bushel  of  grain  from  the  different  plats.  The  heaviest 
grain  weighed  31  pounds  per  bushel,  and  the  lightest  26.5 
pounds.  Adjacent  plats,  treated  precisely  alike,  showed  a  dif- 
ference of  two  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a  measured  bushel, 
the  difference  in  yield  being  at  the  rate  of  but  2.18  bushels  per 
acre,  the  lightest  grain  being  from  the  plat  giving  the  largest 
yield.  This  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  grain  was  observed 
when  weighing  the  first  plats  threshed,  and  it  was  thought  to 
arise  from  an  error  in  the  measuring  or  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
grain.  It  was  soon  ascertained  by  repeated  trials  that  the  eiTor 
in  measuring,  with  the  precautions  taken,  did  not  exceed  an 
ounce  and  a  half  per  bushel.  The  fanning  mill  used  for  clean- 
ing the  grain  had  a  selfrfeeding  hopper  (presented  to  the 
College  by  Messrs.  Farnum  &  Hosier  of  Lansing),  which  reg- 
ulated the  supply  of  grain  with  great  accuracy,  and  particular 
care  was  taken  to  run  the  mill  at  a  uniform  rate  when  clean- 
ing the  differeni;  samples.  After  a  series  of  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  error  arising  from  cleaning  the  grain  was  so  slight 
that  it  could  not  materially  affect  the  results.  This  variation 
in  the  weight  of  grain  is  seen  alike  on  the  manured  and  on 
the  unmanured  plats, — adjacent  plats,  treated  alike,  often 
showing  a  greater  difference  than  adjacent  plats  under  differ- 
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eat  treatment.  The  variation  in  the  yield  of  adjacent  plats 
similarly  treated,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  our  former 
reports  of  experiments,  in  connection  with  the  variation  in  the 
weight  of  grain  produced  under  the  same  treatment,  furnishes 
an  interesting  subject  for  investigation  that  may,  perhaps,  lead 
to  some  valuable  practical  results. 


EXPERIMENTS    WITH    SPECIAL   MANURES. 


In  1868,  32  plats,  each  two  rods  square,  were  staked  out  in 
Field  No.  3,  for  experiments  with  special  fertilizers.  On  the 
A  plats,  common  salt,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  was 
applied.  Berry's  superphosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  300 
pounds  per  acre,  was  applied  to  the  C  plats.  Baugh's  super- 
phosphate of  lime  was  applied,  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per 
acre,  to  the  E  plats.  Baugh's  Chicago  Blood  Manure,  at  the 
rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  was  applied  to  the  G  plats.  All 
the  other  plats  received  no  dressing  of  special  fertilizers.  The 
plats  indicated  by  letters  were  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  that 
was  kept  cultivated.  Those  indicated  by  figures  were  separated 
by  a  wire,  so  that  a  division  of  plats  could  be  readily  made  in 
harvesting. 

In  1868  a  root  crop  was  grown  on  the  plats.  (See  Report  of 
Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1868,  pp.  109-16.) 
In  1869  an  oat  crop  was  grown  on  the  plats.  (See  Report  of 
Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1869,  pp.  81-86.) 
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The  present  year  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  was  grown  on  the 
plats,  no  fertilizers  having  been  applied  since  1868. 

The  plats  were  plowed  Sept.  11th,  1869,  and  on  the  23d  they 
were  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  wheat  was  drilled  in  at  the 
rate  of  IJ  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  was  harvested  July 
20th,  1870,  and  set  up  in  stooks.  The  plats  numbered  1  and  2 
were  hauled  to  the  barn  and  threshed  July  22d,  and  the  plats 
numbered  3  and  4  were  hauled  and  threshed  July  23d.  The 
crop  on  each  plat  was  weighed  before  threshing,  the  grain  was 
afterwards  weighed  and  deducted  from  the  total  yield  of  each 
plat,  and  the  difference  was  recorded  as  straw.  The  same  pre- 
cautions were  taken  in  the  separation  of  plats  as  described  in 
the  experiments  on  the  same  plats  in  1868  and  1869. 

The  following  plan  of  the  experiment  shows  the  kinds  and 
quantities  of  manures  applied,  and  the  yield  of  grain  and  of 
straw  is  marked  on  each  plat. 
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TABLE    NO.    1. 

Showing^ the  Bemlts  per  acre. 


Wheat. 

Straw. 

KUMBER    OF    PT.AT. 

CD 

P 
P 

■ 
OD 

o 

p 

• 
CO 

ra 

P 
P 

• 
OB 

P 

o 

A.  1 

1210 
1240 
1240 
2260 

20.16 
20.66 
20.66 
87.88 

1510 
2600 
1880 
8740 

0  75 

A.  2 

180 

A.  8 

094 

A.  4 

1  87 

Average 

1789 

24.70 

2488 

1  21 

B.  1. 
B.  2. 
B.  8. 
B.  4. 


Average. 


1790 
1900 
1960 
2120 


1948 


29.88 
81.66 
82.66 
85.88 


82.87 


8170 

1.58 

8800 

1.65 

8160 

1.68 

8240 

1.62 

8218 

1.60 

C.I.. 
C.2.. 
C.  8. 
C.  4.. 


Average. 


1840 
1900 
1920 
1620 


1820 


80.66 
81.66 
82.00 
27.00 


80.88 


D.  1. 
D.  2. 
D.8. 
D.4. 


Average. 


1520 
1420 
1240 
1440 

1405 


25.88 
28.66 
20.66 
24.00 

28.41 


8280 
2740 
2560 
2060 


2660 


1.64 
1.8T 
1.28 
1.08 


1.88 


2160 

1.08 

2100 

1.05 

1960 

0.93 

1760 

0.88 

1995 

0.99 

14 
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TABLE    NO.    1— Continued. 


NUMBER    OP    PLAT. 


B.1 

B.2 

E.8 

E.4 

Ayerage. 

ir.l 

F.2 

P.  8 

P.  4. 

Average, 

G.l 

G.2 

G.8 

Q.4 

Average. 

H.1 „. 

H.2 

H.  8 

H.4^ 

Average. 


Wheat. 


CO 

a 
o 


1290 
1120 
1160 
1880 


1288 


•3 

O 


21.50 
18.66 
19.88 
28.00 


20.61 


Stbaw. 


•s 

a 

0 

o 


1880 
1860 
1400 
9060 


1668 


o 


0.91 
0.68 
0.70 
1.08 


0.88 


1040 

17.88 

1440 

1180 

18.88 

1850 

1240 

20.66 

1T20 

1440 

26.00 

1760 

1218 

20.T1 

1568 

1060 

17.66 

1680 

1180 

18.88 

1590 

1140 

19.88 

1420 

1870 

22.88 

1510 

1176 

19.66 

1525 

1100 

18.88 

1620 

1800 

21.66 

1660 

1560 

26.00 

2200 

1900 

81.66 

2740 

1465 

24.41 

2055 

0.72 
0.67 
0.86 
0.88 


0.78 


0.7» 
0.7f 
0.71 
0.75 


0.76 


0.81 
0.88 
1.10 
1.87 


1.08 


As  in  the  experiment  witli  oats  in  Field  No.  2,  a  diflference 
in  the  weight  of  a  measured  bushel  of  grain  from  the  different 
plats  was  observed. 

The  variation  was  not,  however,  as  j^marked,  the  heaviest 
bushel  weighing  57^  pounds,  and  the  lightest  56  pounds. 
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EXPEEIMENTS    WITH    MANURES. 


In  1868  several  plats  were  staked  out  on  the  lawn  north  of 
the  Boarding  Hall,  and  planted  to  corn.  All  the  plats  were 
nnmanured,  and  the  treatment  was  the  same  in  each, — the 
object  being  to  ascertain  the  natural  variation  of  soils  of  a 
similar  character,  and  to  furnish  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
future  experiments  with  manures.  (See  Report  of  Secretary 
of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1868,  p.  122-128.) 

In  1869  manure  of  the  same  quality  was  applied  to  each  of 
the  P.,  D.,  and  B.  plats  at  the  rate  of  forty  loads  (of  forty  cubic 
feet  each)  per  acre,  and  the  plats  were  again  planted  to  corn. 
(For  results  of  this  part  of  the  experiment,  see  Report  of 
Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1869,  pp.  87-91. 

In  1870  the  plats  were  plowed  May  4th,  and  on  the  5th,  after 
harrowing,  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
acre.  .  / 

The  oats  were  harvested  August  9th,  and  hauled  to  the  barn 
and  threshed  August  18th. 

The  weight  of  the  grain  after  threshing  was  deducted  from 
the  weight  of  the  crop  from  each  plat  before  threshing,  and 
the  difference  was  put  down  as  straw. 

On  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  grain 
and  of  straw  is  marked  on  each  plat : 
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PLAN    OF    EXPERIMENT. 

Showing  the  weight  of  Chrain  and  of  Straw  on  each  Plat. 


TWO  BODS. 

^^^ 

• 

m 

F. 

^^^^ 

^ 

Oats, 

71.50. 

Suaw, 

NOBTH.            ^\ 

^ 

o 

E. 
Oats,  22.50. 

D. 

Oats,  22.00. 

C. 

Oats,  18.00. 

^ 

102.60. 

Sir' w,  88.50. 

Str'w,  58.00. 

Str'w,  80.00. 

^\ 

F.  1. 

E.l. 

D.l. 

C.  1. 

B.  1. 

A.I. 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

77.75. 

40.50. 

66.25. 

88.00. 

60.50. 

40.76. 

Straw, 

Straw. 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

86.85. 

67.50. 

77.00. 

61.00. 

77.50. 

89.25. 

F.  2. 

E.  2. 

D.2. 

C.2. 

B.  2. 

A.  2. 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

82.00. 

88.50. 

44.50. 

88.50. 

45.00. 

41.26. 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

106.00. 

47.50. 

78.60. 

47.60. 

74.00. 

61.76. 

F.8. 

E.8. 

D.8. 

C.  8. 

B.8. 

A.  8. 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

68.25. 

86.60. 

48.60. 

44.50. 

60.50. 

57.00. 

Straw. 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

67.75. 

67.50. 

61.50. 

68.50. 

79.60. 

87.00. 

F.4. 

E.4. 

D.4. 

C.4. 

B.4. 

A.  4. 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

66.60. 

46.50. 

68.76. 

47.50. 

68.00. 

86.50. 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

Straw, 

89.60. 

89.50. 

46.25. 

86.60. 

61.00. 

67.60. 

SOUTH. 
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TABLE  NO.   1. 

Skewing  the   Yield  per  Ac/re. 


LETTER  AND  NUMBER  OF  PLAT. 


A.l 

A.  2 

A.  8 

A.  4 

Average.. 

B.l 

B.2 

B.8 

B.4 i 

Average.. 

C 

C.  1 

C.  2 

C.  8 

C.  4 

Average.- 

D 

D.l '.. 

D.2 

D.8 

D.4 

Average.. 


Qbain. 


-a 
o 


815 

826 

1140 

780 


878 


25.4T 
25.78 
85.62 
22.81 


27.25 


Straw. 


(A 

o 

Pk 


785 
1285 

780 
1180 

982 


O 
Eh 


.898 
.613 
.890 
.665 

.491 


1210 

900 

1210 

1060 


1095 


87.81 
28.12 
87.81 
88.12 


84.22 


1650 
1480 
1690 
1220 

1460 


.775 

.740 
.795 
.610 

.730 


720 
760 
770 
890 
950 


818 


22.50 
28.76 
24.06 
27.81 
29.69 


25.56 


1200 
1280 

950 
1110 

780 

1054 


.600 
.640 
.475 
.655 
.865 

.527 


880 

1805 

890 

970 

1075 


1024 


27.50 
40.78 
27.81 
80.81 
88.69 


82.00 


2820 
1640 
1470 
1280 
926 

1497 


1.160 
.770 
.785 
.615 
.463 

.748 
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TABLE   NO.    1.— CoNTortJED. 


Grain. 

Stbaw. 

LETTER  AND  NUMBER  OF  PLAT. 

1 

o 

« 

•s 

d 

• 

g 

• 

s 

o 

B 

900 
810 

no 

780 
980 

28.12 
25.81 
24.06 
22.81 
29.06 

1840 
1150 

950 
1150 

790 

.6T0 

E.  1 

.575 

B.  2 

.475 

B.  8 

.575 

B.  4 

.895 

• 

Ayerage. .•....••......•• ...... 

828 

26.87 

1076 

.588 

• 

F 

1480 
1565 
1640 
1865 
1880 

44.69 
48.59 
51.25 
42  65 
41.56 

2050 
1727 
2120 
1165 
1790 

1.025 

F.  1 

.864 

F.  2 

1.060 

P.  8 

.576 

P.  4 

.895 

1465 

45.75 

■     ■Ml 

.     1768 

.884 

In  Table  No.  1,  the  yield  per  acre  is  given  of  the  grain  in 
pounds  and  in  bushels,  and  of  the  straw  in  pounds  and  in 
tons  and  decimals  of  a  ton. 

The  grain  varied  in  weight  on  the  different  plats,  the  heaviest 
measured  bushel  weighing  thirty  pounds  and  the  lightest 
twenty-six  pounds. 
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EXPERIMENTS    WITH    SPECIAL    FERTILIZERS. 


In  1869  forty-nine  plats  of  one-hundredth  of  an  acre  each 
(exclusive  of  the  strip  separating  the  plats)  were  staked  out  in 
Field  No.  6,  and  sowed  to  turnips.  For  details  of  this  part  of 
the  experiment  see  Report  of  Secretary  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1869,  pp.  93  to  101. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1870,  the  plats  were  plowed,  and  the 
following  day,  after  harrowing,  oats  were  sown  at  the  rate  of 
three  bushels  per  acre. 

The  crop  was  harvested  July  26th  and  put  up  in  stooks,  and 
on  the  6  th  of  August  it  was  hauled  to  the  barn  and  threshed. 

In  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment  (No.  1)  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plats  is  shown,  and  the  fertilizers  applied  in 
1869  are  marked  on  each  plat. 

On  the  plan  of  the  Experiment  No.  2,  the  yield  of  grain  and 
of  straw  is  marked  on  each  plat  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a 
pound : 
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PLAN    OP    EXPERIMENT    No.    1. 
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PLAN    OF    EXPERIMENT    NO.    S. 


P.  7. 
Grain,  1*2.84. 
Straw,  26.41. 

P.  6. 
Grain,  12.93. 
Straw,  66.60. 

Oqq 

P.  4. 

Grain,  11.43. 
Straw,  22.57. 

P   8 

Grain,  14.18. 
Straw,  68.83. 

P.  2. 
Grain.  16.91. 
Straw,  28.09. 

P.  1. 
Grain.  14.25. 
Straw,  21.75. 

0.  7. 
Grain,  10.93. 
Straw,  87.07. 

0.  6. 
Grain,  12.26. 
Straw,  87.76. 

O.  6. 
Grain,  11.93. 
Straw,  28.00. 

0.  4. 
Grain,  14.08. 
Straw,  88.97. 

0.  8. 

Grain,  14.18. 
Straw,  89.82. 

O.  3. 
Grain,  12.86. 
Straw,  69.64. 

0.  1. 
Grain,  18.60. 
Straw.  60.50. 

N.  7. 
Grain,  12.09. 
Straw,  85.91. 

N.  6. 
Grain,  12.43. 
Straw,  87.00. 

N.  6. 
Grain,  18.00. 
Straw,  26.00. 

N.  4. 
Grain,  18.87. 
Straw,  61.00. 

N.  8. 
Grain,  18.25, 
Straw,  26.76. 

N.  3. 
Grain,  18.37. 
Straw,  83.68. 

N.  1. 
Grain,  14.40. 
Straw,  85.75. 

M.  T. 
Grain,  10.81. 
Straw,  77.19. 

M.  6. 
Grain,  11.12. 
Straw,  84.88. 

M.  6. 
Grain,  12.81. 
Straw,  66.19. 

M.  4. 
Grain,  18.75. 
Straw,  82.26. 

M.  8. 
Grain,  16.31. 
Straw,  81.69. 

M.  2. 
Grain,  18.98. 
Straw,  41.07. 

M.  1. 
Grain,  20.56. 
Straw,  85.45. 

L.  7. 
Grain,  12.00. 
Straw,  88.00. 

L.  6. 
Grain,  14.18. 
Straw,  63.82. 

L.  5. 
Grain,  15.63. 
Straw,  24.32. 

L.  4. 

Grain,  16.87. 
Straw,  57.13. 

L.  8. 
Grain,  18.81. 
Straw,  47.19. 

L.  2. 
Grain,  18.91. 
Straw,  89.09. 

L.  1. 

Grain,  17.73. 
Straw,  60.28. 

K.  7. 
Grain,  12.60. 
Straw,  62.60. 

K.  6. 
Grain,  14.81. 
Straw,  46.19. 

K.  6. 
Grain,  16.28. 
Straw,  64.73. 

K.  4. 

Grain,  16.62. 
Straw,  89.88. 

K   8 
Grain,  15.25. 
Straw,  50.76. 

K    2 
Grain,  16.25. 
Straw,  48.75. 

K.l. 
Grain,  17.58. 
Straw,  62.42. 

J.  7. 
Grain,  11.84. 
Straw,  88.16. 

J.  6. 
Grain,  14.87. 
Straw,  41.63. 

J.  6. 
Grain,  14.97. 
Straw,  65.07. 

J.  4. 
Grain,  13.55. 
Straw,  48.48. 

J.  8. 
Grain,  13.25. 
Straw,  58.75. 

J.  2. 
Grain,  15.00. 
Straw,  86.00. 

J.  1. 
Grain,  15.53. 
Straw,  42.47. 

15 
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In  Table  No.  1  is  given  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  nothing 
plats — the  grain  in  pounds  and  in  bushels,  and  the  straw  in 
pounds  and  in  tons — together  with  the  average  of  all  the 
nothing  plats. 

In  Table  No.  2  is  given  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  plats  to 
which  the  fertilizers  were  applied,  bringing  together  the  plats 
that  had  the  same  treatment. 

The  quantity  of  grain  and  of  straw  is  given  for  each  plat  as 
in  Table  No.  1,  together  with  the  average  for  the  plats  receiv- 
ing the  same  manure. 

TABLE  NO.   1. 

Tidd  per  acre  of  Nothing  Plats. 


LETTER  AND  NUICBBR  OP  PLAT. 


J.  1,  Nothing. 
J.  8,  Nothing. 
J.  6,  Nothing. 
J.  7,  Nothing. 

K.  2,  Nothing. 
K.  4,  Nothing. 
K.  6,  Nothing. 

L.  1,  Nothing. 
L.  8,  Nothing. 
L.  5,  Nothing. 
L.  7,  Nothing. 

M.  2,  Nothing 
M.  4,  Nothing 
M.  6,  Nothing 

N.  1,  Nothing. 
N.  8,  Nothing. 
N.  6,  Nothing. 
N.  7,  Nothing. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

§ 

• 

-3 

• 

to 

a 
o 

• 

§ 

1553 

48.58 

4247 

2.12 

1825 

41.41 

6815 

2.94 

1497 

46.78 

6507 

8.25 

1184 

87.00 

8316 

IM 

1625 

50.78 

4875 

2.19 

1662 

61.98 

8988 

1.9T 

1481 

46.28 

4519 

2.2a 

1772 

65.87 

6028 

2.51 

1881 

68.78 

4719 

2.86 

1568 

49.00 

2482 

1.22 

1200 

87.50 

8800 

1.90 

1898 

59.15 

4107 

2.05 

1875 

42.97 

8225 

1.61 

1112 

84.75 

8488 

1.74 

1440 

45.00 

8575 

l.W 

1825 

41.41 

2675 

1.84 

1800 

40.62 

2500 

1.25 

1209 

87.81 

8519 

l.T» 
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TABLE  NO.  1— CoNTiNUBD. 


LETTBB  AND  NUMBER  OF  PLAT. 


0.2,  Nothing 
0.4,  Nothing 
0. 6,  Nothing 

P.  1,  Nothing. 
P.  8,  Nothing 
P.  6.  Nothing 
P.  7,  Nothing 


Grain. 


■I 

9 

•O 


1286 
1408 
1225 

1425 
1418 
1750 
1284 


1 


88.62 
48.84 
88.28 

44.53 
44.81 
54.69 
40.12 


Strait. 


o 

0 

o 

fk 


5964 
8897 
8775 

2175 
5882 
4050 
2541 


a 

o 


2.98 
1.69 
1.89 

1.09 
2.69 
2.02 
1.2T 


TABLE    NO.    2. 
Yield  per  acre  of  Plata  to  which  Special  FerttHzera  were  appUed. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

LETTER  AND  NUMBER  OP 
PLAT. 

■ 

•> 
a 

0 

o 
fk 

• 

m 

1 

• 

• 

§ 

rj.  2 

1500 
1525 
1687 
1281 
1248 
1850 
1098 
1691 

46.87 
47.62 
52.71 
40.08 
88.84 
42.19 
84.16 
62.84 

8500 
5075 
5718 
5519 
8700 
6050 
8707 
2809 

1.75 

ft-: 

K.  8 

2.59 

L.  4 

2.86 

l« 

M.  5 

2.76 

N.  6 

1.85 

O.  1 

2.52 

8 

0,  7 

1.85 

I 

P.  2 

1.15 

1 

Lyerage 

1421 

44.40 

4821 

2.16 
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TABLE    NO.    2— Continued. 


LETTER  AND  NUMBER  OP 
PLAT. 


5 

s 

• 

1 

tH 

1 

a 

d 

01 

9> 

M 

§* 

to 

P 

« 

n 

rj.  4. 

K.  5. 
L.  6„ 
M.  1. 
M.  7. 
N.  2. 
O.  8. 
P.  4. 


Average. 


Gbain. 


•d 

a 
o 
o 


1855 
1528 
1413 
t056 
1081 
1887 
1418 
1148 


1417 


.d 

OQ 

d 


42.34 
47.75 
44.81 
64.25 
88.78 
41.78 
44.81 
85.71 


44.28 


Straw. 


p« 

eS 


d    0> 


r-l    - 


d 
o 


r  J.  6. 

K.  1. 
K.  7. 
L.  2. 
M.  8. 
N.4. 
O.  6. 
P.  6. 


Average. 


1487 
1758 
1250 
1891 
1631 
1837 
1198 
1298 


1474 


44.90 

4163 

54.94 

5242 

89.06 

6250 

59.09 

8909 

50.97 

8169 

41.78 

6100 

87.28 

2800 

40.41 

5560 

46.08 

4534 

S.08 
2.63 
8.18 
1.95 
1.58 
2.55 
1.80 
2.7S 

2.26 


The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  different  fertilizers  is  as 
follows : 


25  nothing  plats 

8  plats,  Berry's  Superphosphate 
8  plats,  Bangh's  Superphosphate 
8  plats,  Berry's  Bonedast 


Oats. 
Bushels. 

Straw. 
Tons. 

45.14 

1.99 

44.40 

2.16 

44.28 

2.84 

45.24 

2.26 
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In  1869,  Berry^s  Superphosphate  gave  a  gain  of  40.26  bushels 
of  roots  per  acre ;  Baugh^s  Superphosphate  gave  a  gain  of 
37.79  bushels;  and  Berry's  Bone  Dust  a  gain  of  40.93  bushels, 
when  compared  with  the  average  of  the  nothing  plats. 

The  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  grain  per  measured 
bushel  is  greater  in  this  experiment  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  heaviest  grain  was  at  the  rate  of  38  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  the  lightest  grain  28  lbs.  per  bushel. 

In  this  experiment,  the  variety  of  oats  sown  was  the  "White 
Schonen,  which  gave  an  average  weight  of  37.5  lbs.  per  meas- 
ured bushel,  in  1869,  and  a  yield  per  acre,  by  weight,  of  63.3* 

In  concluding  this  Eeport  on  the  experiments  conducted  in 
the  Farm  Department,  I  would  again  acknowledge  the  very 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Stowe,  foreman  of 
the  farm,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hume,  assistant  foreman  of  the  farm, 
and  the  students  assigned  to  the  department. 


"of  al 

Irketa^taJ  I 

Frui 


-^ 


19 
27 
11 


40 
18 


29.(1 
21.4 
49.'2 
85 

84.?^ 
60 

.  85.2 


48  ^ 

10  ^"^-^ 

^    58.6 

19    98.3 

6    "^•' 

5    ^-^ 

66.3 

14,^  39.2 

8  "6.1 

%  6T.7 

81  39.2 

49  98.( 

4  45.; 
18Ji  87. 

I  86     51. 

5  68 
1«     2T 

8     30 
18     4? 


1» 


F 


b 


PAB. 


Summary. 
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I  "[of  all 

rketaletable 
I  ■  Fruit 


Total  Bonnd 
Green  Fruit 
left  on  vin's 
Sept.  19th. 


Total  of  all 
injur'd  fruit 
picked. 


Total 

Yield  of  each 
variety,  in- 
cl  u  d  in  e 
good,  baa, 
and  i  n  d  i  f 
ferent. 


I 

o 


-tJ    Q)   0 
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CHARACTEEISTICS   OF   THE    SEASON   OF 

1870. 


That  part  of  the  year  1870  which  comprised  the  period  of 
the  growth  of  vegetation,  was  in  Central  Michigan  more 
remarkable  for  heat  and  moisture  than  for  any  other  atmos- 
pheric feature.    It  is  true,  that  taking  the  entire  season,  the 
degree  of  moisture  varied  much  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  but  until  the  time  of  wheat  harvest  there  seemed  to  be 
no  lack  in  any  quarter.    The  wheat  crop  was,  indeed,  very 
much  injured  in  various  places,  from  frequent  and  copious 
rains  that  fell  just  before  and  at  the  time  harvesting  was  going 
on.    In  some  instances  the  grain  sprouted  considerably  while 
standing  in  shock,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  sprouted  before  it  was 
cut.    The  loss  from  this  cause,  and  from  wastage  in  handling, 
must  have  been  considerable,  while  the  heavy  extra  expense 
of  cutting  by  hand  labor,  on  account  of  the  ground  being  in 
many  instances  too  soft  to  use  a  reaping  machine  (as  was  the 
case  to  a  great  extent  in  1869),  increased  the  cost  of  the  crop. 
In  the  central  and  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  the  season 
continued  rather  wet  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  and  in  con- 
nection with  1869,  we  had  the  coincidence  of  two  wet  seasons 
in  succession.    From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, 1870^  there  fell  27.047  inches  of  rain,  against  22.149  inches 
in  1869 — showing  nearly  five  inches  more  for  the  former  than 
the  latter  season.    Yet  1869  was  called  a  very  wet  season.    But 
the  summer  of  1870  was  here  still  more  on  the  extreme  of 
wetness.     The  rain-fall  of  June  and  July,  1869,  was  10.164 
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inches,  and  the  rain-fall  for  the  same  period  of  1870,  was 
16.294  inches — or  6.130  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former 
season.  The  average  annual  rain-fall  for  the  locality,  is  32 
inches,  so  that  in  June  and  July,  1870,  we  had  more  than  half 
the  usual  supply  for  the  year. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  kept  by  Pro- 
fessor Kedzie,  at  the  State  Agricultural  College,  shows  the 
rain-fall,  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  for  the  months  of 
May  to  November,  inclusive,  for  the  year  1870,  compared  with 
the  like  period  for  the  five  preceding  years : 


MONTHS. 


May 

June 

Jnly 

Angust 

September 
October.. - 
November 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1.772 

8.478 

8.809 

2.800 

2.054 

8,552 

8.366 

S.828 

8.546 

4.896 

8.966 

4.194 

1.7^2' 

1.108 

5.768 

8.881 

8.442 

1.740 

2.420 

4.858 

4.792 

5.866 

1.419 

2.954 

1.880 

2.T88 

8.566 

2.108 

1.106 

1.728 

0.680 

2.600 

2.180 

2.439 

1.925 

20.822 

28.452 

15.866 

16.871 

22.149 

1870. 


1.160 
7.270 
8.024 
4.580 
2.846 
2.812 
0.905 


27.047 


The  most  remarkable  feature  presented  by  the  table  is  the 
great  amount  of  rain  for  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1870, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  the  series.  In 
commenting  on  the  characteristics  of  the  season  of  1869,  in 
the  Eeport  for  that  year,  p.  105,  we  said :  "  There  has  been 
nothing  like  drought  in  this  locality  during  the  whole  season, — 
no  time  when  grass,  even  in  the  dryest  places,  was  not  fresh 
and  green.*^  The  remark  might  with  propriety  be  so  extended 
as  to  embrace  the  season  of  1870 ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
during  the  two  seasons  not  a  spire  of  grass,  in  this  vicinity, 
indicated  the  want  of  rain. 

But  notwithstanding  the  greater  rain-fall  in  the  season  of 
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1870,  most  crops  have  grown  more  luxuriantly  than  in  1869, 
and  the  ground  has  not  been  so  constantly  saturated  with 
water.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  less 
degree  of  cloudiness,  and  the  higher  temperature,  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  latter  season.  The  rains  fell  in  more  copi- 
ous showers,  but  during  the  more  frequent  intervals  of  sunshine 
the  moisture  was  to  a  greater  extent  evaporated.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  months  from  May  to  November,  inclusive> 
for  the  year  1870,  in  comparison  with  the  five  preceding  years, 
is  shown  by  the  following  table,  prepared  from  the  records 
kept  at  the  Agricultural  College : 


MONTHS. 


May 

June 

July  

AxigUBt 

September. 
October... 
November. 


1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

186S. 

1869. 

67*.65 

55«.04 

51  Ml 

69'.08 

66'.53 

70.76 

68.06 

71.61 

68.48 

64.46 

65.06 

77.72 

71.06 

77.19 

70.85 

65.84 

62.06 

69.78 

79.87 

70.60 

67.66 

55.08 

65.06 

68.77 

68.45 

46.05 

49.05 

60.06 

45.19 

40.84 

88.68 

87.94 

40.44 

86.77 

82.05 

1870. 

64'.82 
70.81 
74.40 
70.n 
68.6$ 
62.4{^ 
88.40 


The  comparatively  light  rain-fall  of  September  was  favora- 
ble to  wheat-growing,  and  probably  about  the  usual  breadth  of 
land  was  sown  to  this  grain.  The  early  autumn  was  not  only 
generally  mild,  but  exempt  from  cold  turns  and  frosts, — no 
frost  to  injure  vegetation  occurring  in  this  vicinity  till  the 
second  week  in  October,  and  even  then  it  was  not  severe ;  the 
temperature  of  the  month  being  higher,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  table,  than  any  corresponding  month  of  the  series. 
Both  October  and  November  were  very  mild  compared  with 
the  temperature  of  those  months  in  1869.  There  was  no 
snow  till  after  the  1st  of  December,  but  during  that  month 
there  fell,  according  to  Professor  Kedzie's  record,  18J  inches. 

16 
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The  remarkably  mild  weather,  which  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cold  days  during  the 
last  week  in  December,  was  of  great  advantage  to  farmer?  in 
enabling  them  to  secure  all  their  crops  in  good  condition,  to 
finish  up  all  necessary  farm  work,  and  make  various  improve- 
ments* Grazing  stock  obtained  support  in  the  fields  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  till  December,  except  in  localities  where  the 
growth  of  grass  was  checked  by  drought  in  autumn. 

The  necessity  and  advantage  of  drainage^  impressed  on 
fiarmers  by  the  season  of  1869,  has  been,  in  various  districts, 
even  more  strongly  enforced  by  the  season  of  1870.  In  some 
instances  where  the  operation  was  commenced  by  the  laying 
of  tiles  in  the  former  year,  the  advantages  have  been  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  success  of  crops  during  the  latter,  although 
more  time  is  required  to  bring  the  drains  into  full  action. 

The  results  of  the  season  in  reference  to  the  general  yield  of 
crops,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under  another  head. 


YIELD  OF  CROPS,  1870. 


In  response  to  inquiries  sent  to  the  various  agricultural 
societies  in  the  State,  returns  have  been  received  in  regard  to 
the  yield  of  crops  per  acre,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 

Wheat, 
bush. 

Barley, 
bush. 

Oats, 
bush. 

-** 

1-^ 

Corn, 
bush. 

Potatoes, 
bush. 

Clover  Seed, 
bush. 

Hay, 
tons. 

Barry.. _ 

15 
18 
14 
16 

12X 

]8 

15 

18 

15 

15 

14 

12 

16 

15 

14 

25 
25 

15 
80 
15 
20 

20 
20 
20 
80 
20 

20 

80 

40 

85 

50 

85 

46 

48 

40 

40 

85 

37^ 

80 

40 

45 

80 

15 
20 
6 
20 
12 
15 
82 

15 
10 
20 
20 
20 
18 
12 

40 

80* 

40t 

60 

80 

45 

88 

40 

80 

40 

41 

40 

45 

60 

40 

160 
60 
15 

150 

100 
26 

150 
75 
75 

100 
60 

120 

125 
75 
80 

2 
2 
2 

2X 
2 

2 
2 

1^ 

1}^ 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Eaton 

i>tf 

Genesee 

HlUsdale 

Huron.. 

1 

Inghflm                   . ,   ,    , 

1^ 

Ionia 

1 

Lapeer 

1^ 

Livingston - 

"^h 

Macomb ,.. 

1 

Shiawassee  _...._.......-.... 

^^ 

Tuscola 

3^ 

Washtenaw- 

^>i 

•Ears,    t Shelled. 


The  small  crop  of  potatoes  in  some  of  the  counties  seems 
to  have  been  caused  mostTy  by  the  potato-beetle. 


ON    THE    KEAKING    AND     FEEDING    OF 

LIVE  STOCK. 


At  tte  last  monttly  meeting  of  the  Ballineer  Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Droomkeen,  read  the  following  paper : 

In  discussing  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  I  will 
begin  with  the  bovine  or  the  ox  tribe,  as  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  to  the  farmers  of  this  neighborhood,  and 
commonly  distinguished  from  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  by  the 
term  cattle.  Our  first  considration,  then,  shall  be  the  rearing 
of  the  calf.  The  calf  being  dropped,  this  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind:  Prom  that  moment  until  it  arrives  at  maturity,  it 
must  be  kept  progressing,  improving,  growing;  in  no  other 
way  will  it  pay.  The  question  is,  How  is  this  best  to  be  done? 
Now,  of  course,  the  best  food  for  a  calf  is  that  provided  by 
nature^the  pure  sweet  milk  of  the  cow ;  but  dairymen  and 
dairy-farmers  have  proved  by  experience  that  an  ordinary  calf 
will  not  pay  for  new  milk,  or,  at  least,  that  the  consumers  of 
milk  and  butter  in  our  towns  will  pay  a  better  price  for  it ; 
and  we  also  find  by  experience  that  a  calf  will  grow  and  be 
healthy  on  milk  from  which  all  the  cream  has  been  taken ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  plan  can  be  adopted  to  rear 
calves  profitably  than  to  give  them  plenty  of  thick  milk 
(a  thing  almost  unknown  in  England,  I  believe,  but  decidedly 
better  food  for  calves  than  skimmed  milk  which  has  not 
turned  thick  and  sour);,  but  this  feeding  should  be  continued 
longer  than  is  usual,  say  for  at  least  five  months.    The  calf 
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shonld  not  be  allowed  to  run  out  too  young.    I  am  convinced 
that  a  great  many  of  the  calves  belonging  to  some  of  the 
smaller  farmers  of  my  neighborhood,  receive  a  check  from 
which  they  never  recover,  by  being  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
wet  before  they  are  able  to  Jbear  it.    The  calf  should  be  kept 
in  a  loose  box,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a  little  fresh 
hay  given  him  now  and  then,  which  he  will  soon  learn  to  eat; 
then,  at  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  he  may  be  let  out  for  a  short 
time  on  a  fine  day,  and  the  time  increased  by  degrees  as  the 
weather  permits.    I  believe  some  good  authorities  object  to 
giving  young  calves  hay,  thinking  it  too  binding  for  them ; 
but  I  suppose  this  must  be  when  the  calves  are  reared  on  new 
milk ;  for  I  have  always  found  the  calves  that  eat  most  hay  to 
be  the  healthiest  and  do  the  best.    When  there  is  abundance 
of  milk  the  calves  may  be  reared  at  very  little  cost,  but  they 
may  also  be  reared  very  profitably  even  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  milk.    A  Mr.  Eush,  in  Gloucestershire  (as  I  see  from  a  report 
in  the  Cirencester  Farmers'  Club),  rears  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
calves  annually,  and  he  only  keeps  four  cows.    This  he  does 
by  using  hay-tea,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oilcake  mixed 
with  gruel.   His  calves  cost  him  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.,  a  week  each. 
I  am  myself  rearing  some  calves  now  with  a  very  little  milk 
by  the  help  of  hay-tea  and  oilcake,  and  I  find  they  cost  me 
almost  the  same.    The  hay-tea  is  made  by  boiling  some  hay, 
or  putting  some  in  a  tub  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  it: 
the  former  plan  is  the  best.    We  allow  each  calf  four  pints  of 
skimmed  milk  at  a  meal,  and  add  enough  hay-tea  to  make  the 
quantity  up  to  eight  or  ten  pints,  according  to  the  size  and 
appetite  of  the  calf;  into  this  we  put  a  little  oilcake,  which 
has  been  previously  made  into  paste  with  hot  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  cake  to  five  calves ;  and  they  are  doing 
very  well.    I  may  here  mention  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
great  advantage  in  rearing  calves  at  this  time  of  year :  all  the 
time  they  are  living  on  milk  and  the  little  bite  of  hay  before 
mentioned  there  is  no  grass ;  but  when  the  grass  comes  in  the 
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months  of  April  and  May,  they  are  ready  to  eat  it ;  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  summer  calves  the  following 
winter  is  remarkable.  The  latter  never  overtake  them,  and  we 
could  scarcely  think  the  calves  were  of  the  same  year.  I 
think  at  the  present  price  of  stock,  any  gooA  calf,  dropped  from 
November  to  May,  should  be  reared. 

There  is  not  a  ready  market  market  in  these  parts  for  the 
prime  veal  that  fetches  so  high  a  price  in  London  and  Dublin ; 
but  a  paper  on  feeding  cattle  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  mention  on  fattening  calves.  I  have  occasionally  fat- 
tened an  early  calf,  and  they  have  paid  me  well  for  the  new 
milk  they  drank ;  but  I  have  found  that  I  was  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyer,  and  always  felt  in  taking  a  fat  calf  to 
Cork  that  I  was  running  the  risk  of  having  almost  to  give  him 
away.  I  may  here  mention  that  to  fatten  a  calf  most  profit- 
ably, he  should  be  dropped  not  later  than  January,  as  the  price 
of  veal  becomes  much  lower  after  March.  As  regards  the 
mode  of  feeding  for  veal,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the 
account  given  by  a  Mr.  Dowdall  at  the  Ballymahon  Farmers* 
Club,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  He  lets  the  calf  suck  the 
cow  morning  and  evening,  and  gives  it  a  mid-day  meal  from 
the  pail,  which,  after  a  while,  has  an  egg  beaten  up  with  the 
milk.  At  a  month  old,  he  sops  white  bread  with  the  milk, 
and  at  eight  weeks,  old  he  has  a  well-finished  calf  worth 
£6.  I  feed  mine  three  times  a  day  from  the  pail,  but  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Dowdall's  a  better  plan,  and  were  I  fattening  another 
I  should  adopt  it.  , 

We  now  come  to  the  weaning  of  the  calf.  I  find  my  calves 
do  best  on  a  clover  stubble;  that  is,  on  the  stubble  of  a  bar- 
ley  or  oat  field  that  is  laid  out  with  clover  and  grass  seeds ; 

4 

and  I  do  not  find  that  any  such  light  stock  do  any  harm  to 
the  young  clovers,  provided  they  are  not  kept  on  them  longer 
than  the  1st  of  January.  On  whatever  kind  of  pasture  they 
'  are  weaned,  however,  the  milk  should  not  be  taken  from  them 
too  suddenly ;  they  should  get  a  meal  of  milk  in  the  middle  of 
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the  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  they  are  turned  out  to 
grass,  and  the  quantity  of  this  should  be  diminished  by 
degrees.  When  the  nights  begin  to  get  cold,  generally  some 
time  in  the  month  of  October,  they  should  be  housed  at  night ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  allowed  out  by  day  the  whole 
winter,  and  therefore  should  not  be  kept  in  too  warm  or  close 
a  house  by  night.  I  have  kept  them  in  close  houses,  and  only 
let  them  out  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  days ;  and  I  have  kept 
them  in  altogether,  day  and  night,  the  whole  winter,  some  tied 
and  some  in  loose  boxes ;  but  I  find  they  thrive  and  grow  best 
on  the  system  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and  that  is  to  tie  them  up  at  night  in  a  shed  open  to  the  south, 
and  let  them  out  the  whole  day  in  all  weathers,  excepting,  of 
course,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  they  could 
get  nothing  to  eat.  If  they  could  be  put  into  a  yard  at  night, 
with  sheds  around  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  still,  as  some 
have  an  objection  to  tying  up  young  calves;  but  if  it  has  its 
,  disadvantages,  it  has  also  its  advantages,  one  of  which  is,  that 
they  are  much  quieter  when  tied  up  the  next  winter,  at  which 
age  I  fatten  off  my  young  stock ;  whereas  I  find  those  I  buy 
take  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  chain  and  trough, 
and  lose  time  accordingly.  As  to  the  feeding  of  calves,  the 
first  winter  I  find  they  do  better,  with  the  out-run  I  have 
spoken*  of,  on  hay  alone,  than  on  hay  or  straw  or  turnips. 
Some  may  think  this  unreasonably,  but  I  can  only  say  I  have 
wintered  calves  for  eight  years  with  turnips,  and  for  four  years 
-without  them,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  altering  my  present 
system.  Mr.  Burke,  whom  I  quoted  before,  who  rears  calves 
with  so  little  milk,  winters  them  on  pulped  mangels,  mixed 
with  straw-chaff,  oilcake,  and  crushed  corn ;  and  he  says, 
reckoning  5  cwt.  of  straw  chaff  at  5s.,  10  cwt.  of  pulped  man- 
gel at  5s.,  1  cwt.  of  oilcake  at  10s.,  and  4  cwt.  of  mixed  crushed 
•corn  at  30s.,  he  has  one  ton  of  food  for  50s.  equal  to  the  best 
hay.  But  as  our  hay  is  seldom  worth  even  as  much  as  this  in 
our  own  yards,  I  do  not  think  we  should  gain  much  here  by 
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the  adoption  of  his  system,  which  is  certainly,  though,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  one  of  whole  or  sliced  turnips 
and  hay  or  staw,    I  make  no  diflference  in  the  wintering  calves 
intended  for  beef  and  those  intended  for  the  dairy.    No  mat- 
ter what  a  calf  is  intended  for,  he  should  be  well  fed  the  first 
winter,  or  he  will  receive  a  check  from  which  he  will  never 
recover.     To  proceed  with  my  own  system.    I  give  my  year- 
lings the  best  grass  I  have  all  the  snmmer,  and  fatten  them  off 
the  following  winter;  selling  them  when  twenty-four,  twenty- 
five,  and  twenty-si:i  months  old.    1  give  them  oilcake  to  the 
amount  of  30s.  a  head  (beginning  with  1  lb.  a  day  and  increas- 
ing gradually  to  3  lbs.),  and  hay  or  straw  and  turnips  ad 
libitum^  and  the  best  fetch  from  £18  to  £20  a  head,  and  the 
smaller  ones  from  £15  to  £16, — that  is,  at  the  present  and 
recent  high  price  of  beef.    My  cattle  get  three  feeds  of  sliced 
turnips  m  the  day,  thfe  first  between  five  and  six  o^clock,  the 
next  at  eleven  (immediately  before  which  they  get  their  oil- 
cake), and  the  third  and  last  at  five,  or  later  as  the  days  get 
longer.    At  each  of  the  meals,  if  any  animals  have  finished 
before  the  others,  or  show  any  desire  for  more,  more  is  given 
till  they  are  satisfied.    The  cleaning  out  of  the  stall  and  cur- 
rying of  the  cattle  keep  them  disturbed  a  good  part  of  the 
time  between  the  first  two  meals;  but  after  the  second  meal 
they  are  left  to  rest  till   the  third,  and  after  that  are  left 
undisturbed  for  the  night.    The  racks  placed  above  the  tur- 
nips are  filled  with  hay  or  straw  as  often  as  may  be  required. 
At  whatever  age  cattle  are  put  into  the  stall,  they  should 
have  some  turnips  given  them  on  the  grass  for  a  week  or  two 
before  they  are  put  in,  to  accustom  them  to  a  change  of  food. 
The  heifers  that  appear  best  adapted  for  the  dairy,  I  sell  as 
springers  in  October  and   November,  when  two-and-a-half 
years  old.    In  my  opinion  this  is  young  enough  for  even  the 
largest  and  best  heifers  to  calve ;  and  smaller  and  weaker  ones 
should  not  calve  till  they  are  nearly  or  fully  three  years  old, 
according  to  their  size  and  strength. 
17 
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In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  every  one  knows  that 
the  better  you  feed  them  the  better  they  will  pay ;  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  pay  for  a  little  linseed  or  rape-cake,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  best  food  the  farm  aflfords.  I  "  let  '*  my  dairy  cows, 
and  have  not  had  any  in  my  own  hands  for  some  years ;  but 
I  am  keeping  a  few  now,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
calves,  which  have  of  late  years  increased  so  much  in  value 
that  I  mean  to  try  two  pounds  of  rape-cake,  daily,  to  each  cow. 
The  cost  of  this  will  be  about  twopence,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
cow  will  give  an  increase  of  one  pound  per  week,  besides  being 
kept  in  a  healthy  state,  and  the  rest  of  her  food  doing  her 
more  good;  for  I  find  that  cattle  getting  oilcake  not  only 
improve  in  condition  faster,  but  their  general  health  is  better, 
and  a  change  of  food  does  not  affect  them  as  it  does  those  not 
getting  it.  Many  have  used  oilcake  and  other  artificial  foods 
extravagantly,  and  that  has  set  many  farmers  against  their 
use  altogether ;  but  I  believe,  used  with  caution,  and  as  auxil- 
iaries to  other  feeding,  they  will  repay  the  outlay. 

But  to  resume :  As  I  said  before,  every  one  knows  that  the 
better  a  milch  cow  is  fed  the  better  she  will  pay ;  and  there  is 
little  fear  but  that  her  owner  will  give  her  plenty  to  eat,  if  he 
can,  as  long  as  she  gives  him  milk  and  butter.  But  some  are 
apt  to  shorten  the  supplies  of  food  during  the  time  the  cow  is 
necessarily  dry  before  calving.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
tells  against  the  owner  in  many  ways.  It  weakens  a  cow  at  a 
time  when  she  requires  extra  strength.  This  has  such  an 
injurious  effect  on  her  constitution  that  it  lessens  her  supply 
of  milk  the  ensuing  season,  and  above,  all,  it  injures  the  calf. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  having  strong,  healthy  calves,  than 
to  feed  your  cows  well  when  they  are  dry. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  sheep;  and,  as  I 
have  just  remarked  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  cow,  so 
I  will  say,  the  only  way  to  insure  strong,  healthy  lambs,  is  to 
feed  your  ewes  well  up  to  lambing  time.  I  have  found  noth- 
ing so  good  for  ewes,  during  the  winter,  as  hay,  given  in  racks 
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on  the  pasture.  If  the  pastures  are  yerj  bare,  and  a  sufficient 
qnantiiy  of  hay  cannot  be  spared,  a  few  turnips  will  be  neces- 
sary; but  I  do  not  like  them  for  ewes  if  it  can  be  helped,  and 
if  they  must  be  given,  would  prefer  Aberdeens  to  Swedish 
turnips.  After  lambing,  unless  a  better  pasture  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  they  should  get  an  increased  supply  of  hay 
and  a  few  mangels  (not  too  many),  and  in  any  case  half  a 
pound  of  oats  each,  every  morning.  I  believe  no  man  ever 
took  his  oats  to  a  better  market  than  to  give  them  to  a  flock 
of  ewes  with  a  good  crop  of  lambs,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  lambing,  according  to  the  season  and  growth  of  grass. 
The  whole  cost  is  nearly  repaid  in  preventing  the  ewe  from 
shedding  her  wool,  as  so  many  are  apt  to  do  after  lambing, 
especially  those  that  have  twins;  and  the  effect  on  the  lambs 
is  simply  incredible,  except  to  those  who  have  tried  it  If 
circumstances  permit,*  those  sheep  that  have  twins  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  have  better  keep. 
By  this  means  you  will  have  a  more  even  lot  of  lambs  at 
weaning  time.  The  middle  of  February  is  early  enough  for 
the  first  lambs  to  be  dropped;  and  a  Mr.  Davidson,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club,  (a  most  valuable 
paper,  by  the  way,  on  the  management  of  sheep),  says  he  does 
not  like  to  begin  lambing  before  March,  and  that  any  lambs 
dropped  before  April  20th  are  soon  enough,  and  often  beat  the 
March  lambs.  At  whatever  time  they  are  dropped,  however, 
this  is  certain :  that  a  late  lamb  that  has  received  no  check  is 
much  better  than  an  early  lamb  that  has  been  stunted. 

Supposing  the  lambs,  then,  to  have  been  dropped  through 
the  month  of  March,  they  will  be  ready  to  wean  during  the 
month  of  July.  For  this  purpose,  neither  young  grass,  nor  clo- 
ver, nor  old  pasture  is  suitable, — either  would  scour  them, — ^but 
a  field  two  or  three  years  in  grass,  that  has  been  fed  with  sheep 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  or  the  aftermath  of  an  old  grass 
field,  will  generally  keep  them  healthy.  If  the  lambs  are 
intended  for  the  butcher  as  hoggets,  they  should  now  get  a 
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liberal  allowance  of  corn  or  cake,  which  they  should  have  been 
taught  to  eat  before  being  taken  from  the  ewes.  This  will 
bring  them  in  good  condition  to  the  turnips,  a  most  important 
point,  for  if  put  on  turnips  weak,  many  of  them  will  die,  and 
many  more  not  improve  for  some  time.  Before  being  put 
altogether  on  turnips,  a  few  should  be  given  them  on  the  grass, 
to  teach  them  to  eat  them,  and  to  accustom  them  to  a  change 
of  food.  About  the  middle  of  October  they  should  be  put 
on  turnips  altogether ;  and  then,  no  matter  what  their  allow- 
ance of  oilcake  may  be  (and  some  will  be  required  to  get  them 
fat  by  spring),  they  should  get  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  oats  daily.  Until  I  began  this  system,  I  lost  a  large 
percentage  of  sheep  on  turnips.  They  should  also  have  a  con- 
stant supply^ of  good  oaten  straw,  or  hay,  in  racks.  I  prefer 
the  former,  and  if  a  little  is  trodden  into  the  ground  it  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence.  The  turnips^should  be  cut  in  pieces 
the  size  of  a  man^s  finger,  by  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  given  to  them  in  troughs.  By  this  treatment,  lambs  bred 
from  the  common  sheep  of  this  country,  by  a  good  ram,  will 
come  to  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  a  quarter,  at  fourteen 
months  old. 

If  fat  lambs  are  desired  to  sell  to  the  butcher  at  a  few  weeks 
old,  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  have  them  dropped  earlier: 
say  at  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January. 
When  dropped,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  sheltered  field,  or, 
better  still,  one  with  a  shed  in  it,  with  their  dams,  and  the 
latter  should  have  a  constant  supply  of  good  hay,  a  few  sliced 
turnips,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  com  and  cake.  By  this 
means  the  lambs  will  be  ready  for  the  butcher  in  about  eight 
weeks;  and  the  ewes,  if  they  were  in  good  condition  when 
they  lambed,  very  soon  after. 

We  have  How  come  to  the  pig,  and  I  will  fully  confess  I 
have  not  found  the  feeding  of  pigs  very  profitable.  A  good 
breeding  sow  will  pay,  and  a  pig  that  lives  on  the  refuse  of 
the  house,  helped  out  with  a  stone  or  so  of  meal  or  bran  in  the 
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week,  is  a  profitable  animal  to  keep ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  liye 
stock  of  the  farm,  I  have  very  little  .worth  hearing  to  say 
about  them.  I  will,  therefore,  read  you  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  appeared  last  year  in  the  Farmers^  Gazette,  from 
Mr.  "William  Joyce,  of  the  Abbey  Farm,  Waterford,  a  most 
successful  breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Berkshire  pigs.  He  says : 
"There  is  no  animal  that  will  put  on  the  same  amount  of 
flesh  in  a  given  time  with  the  same  amount  of  food  as  the 
highly  bred  pig.  The  Berkshire  pig  is  a  particularly  thrifty, 
strong,  hardy  animal,  and  can  bear  any  sort  of  weather;  he 
does  not  want  a  sunshade  in  the  summer  to  keep  him  from 
the  sun,  nor  a  great-coat  in  winter  to  keep  him  warm;  and 
another  great  advantage  is  that  no  pig  will  feed  on  the  grass 
like  him.  My  breeding  sows  nearly  live  on  grass  all  the  sum- 
mer. Even  up  to  this  time  (November),  they  get  only  one  feed 
of  pulped  roots  in  the  day,  besides  what  they  get  on  the  grass 
fields.  I  never  cook  any  roots  (except  potatoes),  but  give 
everything  in  a  raw  state  to  cows,  horses,  and  pigs.  I  have  at 
present  over  50  pigs,  and  every  one  that  is  able  to  eat  gets 
pulped  turnips.  I  find  they  do  well  on  it,  and  the  saving  in 
labor  and  fuel  is  something  considerable.  People  who  come 
to  see  my  pigs  are  greatly  surprised  to  see  them  eating  raw 
turnips,  and  to  see  them  in  such  condition.  I  do  not  feed 
them  on  mangels,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  till  sometime  after  Christ- 
mas. The  way  I  use  my  pulped  food  for  the  pigs,  is  by  putting 
the  pulp  into  a  large  cask,  and  pouring  over  it  a  few  bucket- 
fulls  of  boiling  porridge,  made  from  Indian  meal,  leaving  it 
a  few  hours  to  cool,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  use.'* 

To  this  I  will  only  add  that  the  remark  I  made,  that  all 
young  annimals  should  be  kept  in  an  improving  state,  applies 
with  equal,  if  not  with  greater  force,  to  the  pig.  From  the 
time  of  his  birth  to  the  time  he  is  slaughtered,  he  should 
increase  daily  in  size  and  weight.  Every  day  that  he  does  not 
do  80  he  is  a  loss  to  his  owner. 
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We  now  come  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  the  horse, — ^the 
animal  of  most  interest  to  the  general  commnnitj,  if  not  to 
the  agricnltarist.  The  farmer  may  not  have  all  the  appli- 
ances and  arrangements  of  a  stud  farm,  with  its  paddocks, 
open  yards,  loose  boxes,  etc. ;  still  he  may  like  to  rear  a  foal  or 
two  every  year ;  and,  without  entering  deeply  into  the  question 
whether  it  pays  to  breed  farm  horses,  I  think  most  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  better  for  a  farmer  to  have  horses  to  sell 
than  horses  to  buy.  Moreover,  few  farmers  can  afford  to  give 
up  the  whole  time  of  their  brood  mares  to  breeding,  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  why  they  should.  Neither  the  mare  nor  the 
foal  she  is  carrying  will  be  any  the  worse  for  her  regular  work 
on  the  farm;  provided  she  is  well  fed,  and  not  put  to  extra 
hard  work,  nor  to  work  to  which  she  has  been  unaccustomed. 
Of  course,  the  nearer  the  mare  gets  to  her  time  of  foaling,  the 
lighter  must  be  the  work  reqtiired  of  her ;  and  a  week  or  two 
before  the  time  she  should  be  left  perfectly  idle,  especially  if 
not  in  high  condition.  If  the  mare  foals  very  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  weather  is  bad,  she  and  the  foal  should  be  put 
in  a  loose  box  at  night,  and  allowed  as  much  liberty  by  day  as 
the  weather  will  permit ;  but  if  she  does  not  foal  before  the 
month  of  April,  she  may  be  kept  in  a  sheltered  field  day  and 
night,  and,  unless  the  pasture  is  very  good,  a  feed  of  oats 
should  be  given  her  every  morning.  Now,  we  all  know  that 
the  foal  would  be  better  if  his  dam  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
suckle  him  till  he  is  old  enough  to  wean ;  but  I  api  speaking  of 
rearing  horses  on  ferms  where  the  work  of  the  farm  is  of  pri- 
mary and  the  rearing  of  foals  of  secondary  importance.  In 
general,  then,  the  mare  may  be  put  to  work  a  fortnight  after 
foaling,  and  when  she  is  at  work,  the  foal  should  be  shut  up 
in  a  light,  airy,  loose  box,  and  the  mare  taken  in  to  suckle  him 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  hours.  Of  course  the  mare 
must  be  highly  fed  when  doing  this  double  work,  and  should 
have  as  much  green  food  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  dam's 
milk,  I  always  give  the  foals  of  my  working  mares  a  quart  of 
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coVs  milk,  brought  to  a  natural  heat, — a  pint  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  mare  has  gone  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  a  pint  in  the  afternoon.  At  first  ihe  young  thing  is  very 
shy,  and  is  frightened  at  being  caught  and  having  his  nose 
held  into  the  milk ;  but  he  soon  learns  to  expect  it,  and  will 
come  and  drink  it  out  of  the  vessel  when  held  to  him.  When 
the  turnips  are  all  sown,  and  there  is  little  work  for  the  horses, 
the  foal  can  get  two  or  three  months  of  uninterrupted  liberty 
with  his  dam.  I  find  tl^e  most  convenient  time  to  wean  is 
when  the  working  horses  are  brought  into  the  stable  at  night. 
By  that  time  the  foal  is  accustomed  to  the  company  of  the 
other  colts  (or  a  donkey  will  answer  the  purpose,  if  there  are 
no  other  colts  on  the  farm),  and  will  stay  quietly  with  them 
without  his  dam.  In  about  another  month  (according  to  the 
season)  I  bring  him  in  also  at  night,  putting  him  with  another 
of  the  same  agie,  or  not  more  than  a  year  older>  into  a  loose 
box,  and  giving  them  as  much  chopped  hay  and  furze  as  they 
will  eat,  and  three  or  four  pounds  of  crushed  oats ;  and  here 
let  me  remark,  there  is  no  time  of  his  life  at  which  a  horse 
gives  a  better  return  for  a  few  oats  than  the  first  winter.  I 
turn  them  out  the  whole  day  in  all  weathers,  except  very 
hard  frost  or  snow,  and  put  them  out  altogether  as  soon  as 
the  weather  and  grass  are  good  enough.  The  feeding  the  sec- 
ond winter  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first. 

And  now,  having  reared  the  horse,  let  us  consider  his  feed- 
ing after  he  has  arrived  at  maturity ;  and,  as  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  farm-stock,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  feeding  of  farm-horses.  Now,  a  farmer  not  only 
requires  to  feed  his  horses  well,  so  as  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
work,  but  also  economically.  To  this  end,  it  is  indispensable, 
in  my  opinion,  that  he  possesses  two  machines,  viz.,  the  furze- 
cutter  and  oat-bruiser ;  the  price  of  the  hay  and  oats  saved 
will  soon  pay  the  cost  of  both.  I  find  that  my  horses  do  as 
well  on  10|^  lbs.  of  crushed  oats  as  on  14  lbs.  of  whole  oats. 
They  are  fed  in  the  following  manner :  From  the  time  they 
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are  put  to  regular  work  after  harvest,  and  stabled  at  night, 
they  get  d^  lbs.  crushed  oats  the  first  thing  in.  the  morning 
(at  five  o'clock  in  the  autumn  and  spring  months,  when  they 
go  to  work  at  half-past  six ;  and  at  six  or  a  little  before  it,  in 
the  dark  winter  mornings,  when  they  cannot  work  till  after 
seven},  about  an  hour  and-a-half  before  they  go  to  work.    At 
twelve  o'clock  they  get  another  3^  lbs.  of  oats  and  a  pannier 
of  chopped  furze,  and  at  night  another  3^  lbs.  of  oats  and  two 
full  panniers  of  chopped  furze.    0^  this  feeding  I  have  kept 
several  horses  in  really  good  working  condition  all  this  winter; 
but  I  have  some  horses  (not  of  my  own  rearing)  which  will 
not  eat  enough  furze,  and  to  them  we  give  a  little  hay  in  addi- 
tion.   About  the  end  of  March  the  furze  becomes  less  nutri- 
tious, and  we  substitute  hay  for  it ;  and  as  the  days  are  then 
long  and  the  work  hard,  we  give,  in  addition  to  the  three 
feeds  of  oats,  a  small  bucketful  of  boiled  Swedes,  mixed  with 
a  little  meal  or  bran,  to  each  horse  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning.   I  do  not  allow  the  cost  of  meal  or  bran  to  exceed  Is 
per  week  for  each  horse,  so  that  the  feed,  including  turnips 
and  firing,  costs  something  less  than  a  feed  of  oats.    If  the 
turnips  are  finished  before  we  can  cut  any  grass  or  vetches,  I 
give  a  feed  of  boiled  barley  instead.  This  costs  as  much  as  a 
feed  of  oei>t8y  exclusive  of  the  firing.    As  soon  as  grass  or  vetches 
can  be  substituted  for  the  hay,  I  find  two  feeds  of  oats  suffi- 
cient without  any  boiled  food.    As  soon  as  the  turnips  are  all 
sown,  I  turn  my  horses  out;  and  as  there  is  then  very  little 
work  to  be  done,  and  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  are  required  to 
be  at  work  at  a  time  till  harvest,  I  give  them  no  more  oats. 
This  run  out  to  grass  during  the  summer  months  I  consider 
essential  to  the  horse's  health. 

The  cost  of  each  horse  per  annum  will  thus  be  as  follows : 
10  J  lbs.  oats  a  day,  reckoning  the  oats  at  the  extreme  price 
of  Is.  a  stone,  will  be  9d.,  u  e.,  5s.  3d.  a  week,  or  £6  16s.  6d.  for 
twenty-six  weeks.  The  cost  of  the  furze  is  merely  the  rent  of 
vthe  land  on  which  it  grows,  as  there  is  no  expense  attending 
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its  cultivation  ;  the  cost  of  preparing  it  is  about  Is.  a  horse 
per  week ;  this  gives  26s.  to  be  added  to  the  £6  16s.  6d.,  making 
the  cost  of  feeding  for  twenty-six  weeks,  from  October  to 
March,  £S  2s.  6d.    We  now  come  to  eight  weeks  during  which 
the  horse  is  fed  on  hay,  and  has  an  extra  feed  of  boiled  food 
at  night,  to  be  reckoned  at  the  same  price  as  a  feed  of  oats. 
This  will  give  Is.  a  day,  then,  for  four  feeds — /.  e,,  7s.  per  week, 
or  £2  16s.  for  the  eight  weeks.    As  for  the  hay,  I  must  confess 
I  never  weighed  it,  but  I  think  we  may  put  it  at  one  hundred 
weight  and  a  quarter  a  week,  say  4s. ;  this  gives  32s.  to  be 
added  to  the  £2  16s.,  making  £4  8s.  for  eight  weeks,  from  the 
beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.    We  have  still  some 
four  weeks  left,  during  which  the  horse  requires  two  feeds  of 
oats  a  day ;  these  at  6d.  a  day  will  amount  to  14s.,  and  reckon- 
ing the  cut  grass  at  3s.  per  week,  will  make  12s.,  or  £1  6s.  for 
the  four  weeks^  feeding.    During  the  remaining  fourteen  weeks 
of  the  year  the  horse  gets  no  corn  except  a  few  sheaves  of 
oats  in  harvest-time,  and  perhaps  a  feed  of  corn  now  and  then, 
if  he  has  to  go  a  journey,  which  I  think  need  not  be  reckoned 
in  the  cost  of  his  keep.    Valuing  his  pasturage  then  at  2s.  6d. 
per  week,  we  have  the  sum  of  £1  15s.  for  the  remaining  four- 
teen weeks'  keep.    We  have  then  £8  2s.  6d.  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  £4  8s.  for  eight  weeks,  £1  6s.  for  four  weeks,  and  £1  15s. 
for  fourteen  weeks'  pasturage,  giving  the  cost  of  each  horse  for 
the  year  £15  lis.  6d.    To  this  must  be  added  something  for 
the  furze  (a  horse  will  eat  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre),  and 
something  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furze-cutter  and  oat- 
bruiser  (I  have  had  mine  in  constant  use  for  ten  years,  and 
they  are  doing  their  work  as  well  as  ever).    With  whole  oats 
the  cost  would  be  £4  more  on  each  horse  per  annum. 

I  ^o  not  know  that  I  could  add  any  more  on  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  live  stock  from  my  own  experience,  I  will, 
therefore,  conclude  with  an  extract  from  an  American  paper, 
the  Country  Gentleman :  "It  is,  perhaps,  well  for  the  cause  of 
good  management   that  all  neglected  treatment  of  animals 

18 
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should  result  in  loss  to  the  owner.  If  he  has  starved  his  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  pigs  for  a  year  or  more,  he  cannot  atone  for  it 
by  sudden  attempts  to  push  them  to  fatness.  On  the  contrary, 
the  only  way  is  to  see  that  the  growth  continues  without  ces- 
sation, summer  and  winter,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  till  they  are  finally  sold  in  the  market.  A  single 
check  given  to  this  continued  progress  may  arrest  or  retard  it 
for  months.  Our  own  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  profits  resulting  from  rearing  and  fattening, 
when  this  continued  progress  is  kept  up  by  careful,  regular, 
but  not  extravagant  feeding,  are  at  least  triple  the  amount 
realized  from  early  neglect  and  heavy  feeding  afterwards,  and 
often  the  difference  is  many  times  greater  than  here  stated.** 

There  is  nothing  that  should  be  more  strongly  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  farmer  who  makes  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals a  prominent  part  of  his  business,  than  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  an  unremitting  growth  thrjoughout  the  whole 
course  of  their  existence. 


PASTUKE8. 

PROM    A    LECTURE    BEFORE    THE    CENTRAL    FARMERS 

CLUB.  BY  PROP.   COLEMAN. 


MIXTURE  OF  GRASSES  FOR  PASTURES. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  average,  but  different 
soils  have  different  quantities : — 5  lbs.  rape,  5  lbs.  cow-grass 
(perennial  red  clover),  5  lbs.  wbite  clover,  2  lbs.  red  clover, 
2  lbs.  Alsike  clover,  2  lbs.  meadow  foxtail,  1  lb.  crested  dogs- 
tail,  2  quarts  meadow-fescue,  8  quarts  Italian  rye-grass,  8 
quarts  Pace/s  rye-grass,  8  quarts  Stickney's  rye-grass,  2  quarts 
cocksfoot  (orchard  grass),  sown  Ijatter  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June. 

PERIOD  AT  WHICH  FIRST  FED. 

Generally  in  August.  The  field  is  always  divided  by  hurdles 
into  three  or  four  divisions,  and  these  are  fed  in  rotation,  not 
allowing  them  to  get  too  bare.  The  stock  in  the  first  year  is 
always  sheep,  which  fatten  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  rape 
affords  shelter  to  the  young  seeds  (young  herbage),  and  the 
additional  feed  gives  increased  droppings  on  the  land  and 
increased  fertility. 

FUTURE  MANAGBMEKT   AlTD  MAKURES,  IP  AKY. 

The  second  year  a  part  is  generally  cut  for  hay;  mown 
early,  about  the  4th  to  8th  of  June,  and  a  luxuriant  fog  fol- 
lows. The  part  pastured  is  fed  by  a  mixed  stock  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year.  If  judiciously 
stocked  and  attended  to,  the  pasture  becomes  in  the  second 
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or  third  year  like  old,  good  pasture-land,  and  will  continne  so. 
Land  managed  as  above  twenty  years  ago  is  still  fine  pasture. 
John  Grey,  in  an  address  to  the  Hexham  Farmers'  Club, 
called  attention  to  some  experiments,  made  many  years  since 
for  the  Highland  Society,  and  recorded  in  Morton's  Cyclope- 
dia.   Fine  soil  was  sifted  and  put  into  boxes  in  which  grooves 
could  be  made  to  any  desired  depth.    Grooves  were  made  of  ^ 
in.,  i  in.,  1  in.,  1-J  in.,  and  2  inches,  and  grass-seeds  sown  in  each. 
It  was  only  in  the  i  in.  depth  that  any  quantity  of  the  seeds 
came  up;  about  half  the  seeds  were  lost  in  the  half-inch 
groove  ;  and  at  1  in.  hardly  any  penetrated.    Mr.  Grey  adds: 
"  "What  was  to  become  of  those  small  seeds  if  they  were  thrown 
upon  clods,  and  a  heavy  roller  passed  over  them  afterwards  ? 
No  doubt  one-half  of  them  would  be  lost  sight  of  altogether; 
and  if  they  wanted  permanent  pasture,  they  must  be  at  the 
pains  to  make  their  mould  as  fine  as  possible,  rolling  the  sur- 
face, and  having  sown  the  seeds,  covering  them  as  gently  and 
lightly  as  possible  with  a  light  harrow." 

IMPROVEMENT     OP     WORliT-OUT     AND     NEGLECTED    PASTURES. 

The  first  point  is  to  remove  superfluous  water.    We  cannot 
grow  nutritious  grasses  so  long  as  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
moisture.    We  may  have,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  bulk  of 
watery,  bad  herbage,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  led  to  an  idea 
that  grass-land  does  not  want  drainage  so  much  as  arable; 
indeed,  in  some  instances  it  has  been  said  that  drainage  has 
injured  grass-land.    This  I  deny  as  regards  clay.    Instances 
may  occur  in  which  drainage  does  no  good, — where  the  subsoil 
is  gravel,  for  instance,  and  where  the  moisture  which  found  its 
way  along  the  porous  beds  from  higher  land  may  have  actually 
nourished,  and  only  been  in  excess  at  rare  intervals ;  for  be  it 
remembered  that  such  water  is  not  necessarily  stagnant;  it 
may  fertilize  and  pass  on,  and  so  after  a  time  escapes.    Now 
close  draining  in  such  a  case,  by  cutting  off  the  water  before 
it  reaches  the  roots,  may  do  harm,  and  I  have  heard  of  cases 
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where  this  was  so  apparent  that  the  drains  were  blocked  up 
again.  Draining  alone  will  not  renovate  a  worn-ont  pasture, 
as  some  people  appear  to  imagine  it  should  do.  The  coarse 
grasses  which  have  taken  possession  of  the  ground,  and  driven 
out  or  dwarfed  the  better  sorts,  die  out  when  the  water  goes ; 
the  soil  contains  but  little  available  food ;  the  atmosphere  has 
not  been  able  to  act  upon  the  minerals ;  and  consequently,  if 
drainage  is  not  followed  by  liberal  treatment,  the  produce,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  falls  ojff,  and  the  farmer  who  may  have 
looked  upon  drainage  as  the  only  necessity,  is  disgusted  to  find 
h e  has  less  grass  than  before,  or  perliaps  j  umps  to  a  too  hasty  con- 
clusion that  the  drainage  was  a  mistake.  Constant  rolling  is 
beneficial,  tending  to  produce  an  even,  firio  surface.  Good  grass 
only  grows  on  a  firm  surface.  ^ 

The  cheapest  way  to  improve  grass  land,  is  to  fold  sheep 
eating  oil-cake  or  other  artificial  food.  It  of  course  takes 
time,  but  if  slow  it  is  very  effectual.  "  The  sheep^s  belly  is 
the  best  dung-carf  This  is  the  plan  I  most  strongly  recom- 
mend. The  mechanical  effects  of  the  treading  is  considerable. 
I  have  seen  wonderful  improvement  made  in  grass-land  by 
sheep  folding.  At  the  same  time  applications  of  a  bulky  nature 
may  be  collected  and  applied  without  a  very  heavy  outlay.  In 
this  way  great  improvement  may  be  made  in  neglected  grass- 
land— an  improvement  which  will  be  found  highly  remunera- 
tive. Grass-land  once  put  in  good  heart  must  be  maintained 
byperiodieal  dressings,  by  careful  attention,  rolling  and  chain- 
harrowing  the  surface,  and  by  either  collecting  the  droppings 
of  cattle  into  a  heap,  and  mixing,  or  by  knocking  them  to 
pieces,  and  by  keeping  the  out-falls  of  the  drains  cleaned  out. 

Farmers  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  dry  climate,  on  get- 
ting into  a  wet  one,  are  too  apt  to  continue  the  old  system  of 
farming.  With  regard  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Thomas  as  to 
the  pericjd  for  laying  down  grass-land,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  practically.    He  had  at  that  moment  300  acres  of  grass- 
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land,  which  had  been  seeded  down  without  a  com  crop. 
Instead  of  directing  his  attention  to  corn,  he  had  directed  it 
to  grass,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  climate.     He 
entirely  differed  from  Mr.  Thomas's  friend,  who  sowed  hie 
grass-seed  about  June  or  July,  a  period  of  extreme  heat,  when 
the  plants  would  not  cover  the  ground.    So  far  as  his  experi- 
ence went,  the  best  way  of  laying  down  land  for  permanent 
pasture  was  to  prepare  and  clean  it  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
root  crop  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  next  season,  or  as 
early  as  the  frost  would  allow,  to  put  in  the  grass-seed — say  by 
the  first  of  April.    Rape-seed*  should  be  sown  with  the  grass- 
seeds.    If  the  seeds  were  sown  thick  enough,  they  would  soon 
be  up,  and  they  would  prove  most  verdant,  and  be  ready  to 
stock  by  midsummer.    The  land  would  thus  be  covered  before 
the  heat  of  the  sun  came,  and  be  most  valuable  in  the  scarce, 
hot  months  of  July  to  September,  a  period  when  they  found 
the  most  difficulty  in  getting  food  for  their  animals.     The 
young  plants  would  throw  up  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
succulent  feeding-grasses,  that  no  doubt  would  remain  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  saw  them,  as  to  what  period  was  best  for 
sowing.    *    ♦    He  was  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  a  bet- 
ter system  of  grass  production,  especially  in  suitable  climates, 
would  in  many  cases  yield,  for  the  outlay  made,  a  return  of 
not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.    Mr.  Thomas  made  a  remark 
about  grass  changing  after  draining.    TJiere  was  a  principle 
involved   in    this:    The    aquatic   grasses  were   killed,  and 
Nature  had  to  replant.    Again,  showing  the  effect  of  warmth, 
the  grasses  were  fine  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  while 
those  on  the  north  were  coarse. 

Mr.  T.  Oongreve  maintained  that  grazing  land  required 
even  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  ploughed  land;  and 
there  were  great  numbers  of  men  who  paid  as  much  attention 
to  the  grazing  of  their  cattle  and  sheep  as  others  did  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  barley.  *  *  It  was  an  old  saying 
that  any  fool  could  make  a  farmer,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
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every  fool  that  could  make  a  grazier.  The  grazier  had  his 
stock  to  buy  and  to  manage ;  and  it  was  one  thing  to  grow 
crops  and  another  thing  to  buy  and  feed  a  lot  of  cattle  and 
make  money  on  them.  The  graziers  had  to  keep  their  eye  on 
the  grass  during  the  whole  time  of  feeding.  If  they  let  it  grow 
too  long  they  were  beat,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  kept 
it  too  short  they  were  beat ;  and,  therefore,  grazing  required 
as  mucli  attention  as  any  other  occupation. 

Mr.  J.A.N"ockolds  said,  many  years  ago  he  was  an  advocate 
for  the  breaking  up  of  old  clay  pastures ;  but  he  entirely  agreed 
with  Prof.  Coleman  that  the  renovation  of  old  pastures  was  a 
far  easier  task  than  the  making  of  new.  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  would  refer.  Valuers  who  visited  a  parish 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  assessment,  were  in  the  habit 
of  putting  a  spade  in  the  ground  to  see  what  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  subsoil. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  said,  as  to  top-dressings,  he  had  found 
that  by  draining,  high  manuring,  and  the  occasional  applica- 
tion of  unfermented  manure,  say  eight  cubic  yards  per  acre, 
immediately  after  the  mowing,  he  benefited  the  grass  more 
than  he  could  by  any  other  means. 


4 


THE    WHEAT    SPECIALTY. 


In  the  central  portion  of  tbe  West,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  wheat-growing  as  a  specialty  should  cease.  It 
may  "be  tolerated  by  the  pioneer  farmer,  without  capital,  who 
adopts  it  as  an  inevitable  necessity  of  his  poverty,  and  as  an 
expedient  for  exchanging  a  part  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
farm  for  houses  and  implements,  for  horses  and  cattle,  for 
fences,  and  for  other  improvements.  The  danger  is,  that 
having  converted  half  his  fixed  investment  into  working  capi- 
tal, he  may  by  force  of  habit  continue  to  reduce  its  productive 
value,  until  his  improvements  are  worn  out,  his  surplus  wasted, 
his  fields  barren,  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  gone,  leav- 
ing him  only  the  infirmities  of  age  with  which  to  renew  the 
battle  of  life  upon  other  and  untried  fields ;  or  if  he  enriches 
himself  while  despoiling  the  land  of  its  fatness,  he  entails  hard 
labor  and  comparative  poverty  upon  his  successor.  It  is  a 
practice  unworthy  of  this  age  of  progress,  and  of  the  wonderful 
capabilities  of  the  soil  which  it  impoverishes ;  it  is  one  that 
engenders  weeds,  deteriorates  seed,  discourages  system,  and 
repudiates  science.  The  vandals  of  cultivation  should  be  kept 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  domain  of  agriculture. 

Exporters  of  breadstuff's,  and  political  enthusiasts  who 
neither  know  nor  care  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  some- 
times prate  of  the  great  value  of  cereal  exportations.  It  is, 
and  ever  must  be,  if  persisted  in  as  a  settled  policy  and  relied 
upon  as  a  permanent  source  of  prosperity,  an  unmitigated  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing.    It  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  pro- 
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duction,  despoils  the  soil  of  its  fertility,  fattens  a  horde  of 
go-betweens,  and  often  gives  the  larger  portion  of  the  crop  for 
the  transportation  of  the  remnant.  No  man  in  his  senses,  or 
unblinded  by  the  glare  of  gold,  can  fail  to  see  the  wastefulness 
of  the  exportation  to  another  continent  of  so  bulky  a  product 
as  wheat  or  flour.  If,  as  is  asserted,  the  price  of  the  quantity 
consumed  at  home  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  that  which  is  sold 
abroad,  the  comparatively  large  exportation  of  last  year  might 
as  well  have  been  burned  with  the  straw,  so  far  as  the 
grower  was  concerned,  for  the  reduction  in  the  home  con- 
sumption far  exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports  at  the  seaboard. 

Very  few,  indeed,  realize  the  comparative  paucity  of  our 
exports  of  wheat  and  flour.  In  forty-three  years,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1868,  the  wheat  exported  was  less  than 
the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1869,  and  the 
wheat  and  flour  together  would  aggregate  little  more  than  the 
crops  of  the  past  two  years,  namely,  236,942,887  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  with  flour  included  as  wheat,  670,900,182  bushels. 

Another  consideration  is  found  in  this  fact, — but  one  nation- 
ality, Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  requires  it;  the 
purchases  of  all  other  nations  are  usually  a  mere  bagatelle— 
not  worth  consideration^  Thus  we  depend  practically  upon 
supplying  the  necessities  of  but  one  single  people,  and  have  in 
competition  with  us  all  the  wheat-exporting  nations  of  the 
earth;  and  the  extent  of  those  necessities  varies  with  every 
change  of  season,  and  our  share  in  the  supply  fluctuates  with 
every  caprice  of  trade. 

A  nation  that  lives  by  exporting  wheat  five  thousand  miles 
by  land  and  sea  must  have  a  short  existence.  It  is  a  folly 
which  the  practical  sense  of  our  farmers  will  never  practice 
extensively,  the  vestiges  of  which  will  vanish  gradually  as  popu- 
lation increases  and  advances  westward.  Let  our  agricultural 
exports  increase  in  meat  and  cheese  and  wool,  and  in  a 
hundred  extended  and  valuable  products  of  agriculture — not 
in  wheat. 
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The  burden  of  transportation  is  one  that  must  ever  bear 
heavily  upon  the  farmers.  Should  ship  canals,  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  use  of  steam  power,  ever  be  opened  to  the  sea- 
coast,  or  should  a  double-track  fi*eight  railway,  on  which  con- 
tinuous trains  could  be  run  at  lowest  possible  freights,  ever  be 
constructed,  either  by  the  United  States  or  by  a  company 
under  a  cliarter  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  a  burden 
of  monopoly  and  excessive  charges  might  be  removed,  but 
the  expense  would  still  be  unendurable  in  the  transportation 
of  certain  heavy  products.  The  necessity  would  still  exist  for 
converting  grass  into  butter  and  cheese,  corn  into  beef  and 
pork,  roots  and  hay  into  mutton  and  wool;  and  better  still, 
into  woolens  and  worsted,  and  the  elements  of  earth  ^d  air, 
through  the  alchemy  of  labor,  into  new  and  desirable  forms 
of  production  required  by  the  increasing  wants  of  advancing 
civilization,  of  high  value  in  proportion  to  bulk  or  weight,  and 
of  small  expense  for  transportation  in  proportion  to  value. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farmers,  in  the  exercise  of 
thear  political  prerogative,  and  in  the  strength  of  imperious 
numbers,  should  combine  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
usurpations  of  Railroad  monopoly,  and  to  thwart  the  schemes 
of  gamblers  in  railroad  stocks,  who,  with  equal  unscrupulous- 
ness,  "  water  stock"  and  despoil  the  honest  stockholder,  and 
fleece  the  public  with  high  fares  and  excessive  freights.  If 
farmers  have  no  power  to  protect  themselves,  then  they  are 
indeed  at  the  mercy  of  a  set  of  reckless  gamesters. — Exts.from 
an  address  delivered  hy  the  Commisdoner  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  Fair  of  the  III.  State  Ag.  Sac,  at  Decatur,  on  the  28th  of 
Septemler,  1S70, 


^ 
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SOEGHUM    AND    ITS    PRODUCTS. 


After  numerous  attempis  to  produce  sugar  from  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  so-called  Chinese  sugar-cane,  opinion 
in  this  country  seems  to  have  generally  settled  down  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  object  to  cultivate  it  here 
for  any  other  purpose  than  the  making  of  syrup.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  erroneous  ideas  have  prevailed,  more  or 
less,  in  regard  to  the  inducements  which  led  to  its  cul- 
tivation in  Europe.  At  one  time  we  called  to  notice  its 
cultivation  in  France,  in  competition  with  the  beet,  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  introduced  into  that  country  at  a  time  when  the  grape 
crop  was  seriously  injured  by  a  fungoid  disease ;  and  some  of 
the  leading  French  cultivators  of  the  sorghum  stated  verbally 
to  the  writer,  that  the  production  of  alcohol  which  might  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  was  the  principal  object 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  plant.  It  is  true  that  the  beet  was 
also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  experiments  with  sorgtum  were  made  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  could  be  profitably  used  as  a  substi- 
tute. The  result  seemed  to  show  that  it  could  not ;  though 
the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  vine  and  grape  to  compara- 
tive healthfulness,  superseded  the  necessity  of  resorting,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  previously,  to  other  substances  for  spirit. 

The  excitement  under  which  the  cultivation  of  sorghum  in 
this  country  was  for  some  time  carried  on  has  now  passed 
away,  and  it  hence  becomes  important  to  learn  its  exact  status 
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as  an  economical  product.  In  reference  to  this  point,  the 
statements  of  men  who  have  given  the  subject  close  attention 
for  many  years,  deserve  attention.  Mr.  John  Eichard  of 
Tecumseh  writes  that  he  considers  the  cultivation  of  sorghum 
for  production  of  syrup,  permanently  established  in  the  State, 
though  he  doubts  whether  it  can  be  made  profitable  north  of 
the  three  southern  tiers  of  counties.  He  believes  it  to  be  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown,  where  it  is  properly 
managed,  and  says :  "  I  raised  the  past  season  (1870),  on  a 
little  less  than  an  acre  of  ground,  200  gallons,  which  sold 
readily  at  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon,  and  I  consider  the 
clear  profit  at  least  $75.  No  other  crop  on  my  farm  paid  so 
well."  Mr.  E.  thinks  the.  profit  of  sorghum  depends  very 
much  on  the  care  used  in  the  manufacture  of  syrup,  and  that 
the  ,lack  of  this  in  many  instances  causes  the  article  to  be  of 
inferior  quality,  and  consequently  unprofitable.  He  speaks  of 
the  last  crop  as  good — ^the  yield  of  syrup  large,  and  of  fine 
quality,  which  will  probably  tend  to  increase  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop  next  season. 

Mr.  William  TaflFt  of  Plymouth,  well  known  for  the  great 
interest  he  has  taken  in  sorghum  cultivation,  etc.,  writes  as 
folio  W3 : 

"  More  attention  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  sorghum 
the  past  season,  than  for  several  previous  years,  and  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  the  crop  was  excellent.  The  number 
of  acres  under  cultivaj^ion  in  1870  was  about  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  yield  to  the  acre  was  also  about  double,, 
making  four  times  as  much  syrup  for  the  past,  as  the  previous 
year,  and  of  a  better  quality.  The  prospect  for  the  coming 
season  is,  therefore,  very  good.  The  result  is,  however,  very 
much  owing  to  the  seasons, — 1869  being  a  very  short,  cM 
summer,  and  that  of  1870  long  and  warm, — favorable  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  the  sorghum  x)lant. 

"  The  price  of  ordinary  farm  products  has  also  much  to  do 
with  the  sorghum  crop.    When  wheat  is  worth  two  or  three 
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dollars  per  bushel,  and  other  things  in  proportion,  sorghum  is. 
neglected;  but  when  prices  are  low  the  inquiry  is,  ^ Where 
can  I  get  some  sorghum  seed  ?    I  want  to  plant  some  this 
season ;  it  is  a  good  crop,  after  all/ 

"  The  fact  is  now  established  that  our  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  even  the  improvement  of  the  sor- 
ghum plant.  We  must  have  more  and  cheaper  sugar  (or  its 
substitute),  from  some  source,  and  our  hopes  center  on  the 
beet  or  the  sorghum  plant.  My  opinion  is  that  both  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  producers  of  the  country.  There 
are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  establishing  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  successfully  in  any  country;  but  what  has  been  done 
we  may  hope  to  do. 

"  There  is  not  good  syrup  enough  in  the  market  to  warrant 
the  establishing  of  a  refinery.  The  increase  of  production 
over  a  domestic  want  will  be  slow,  and  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  price  of  other  jiroductions.  I  see  a  great  improvement 
in  the  handling  of  the  cane,  a  better  understanding  as  to  the 
requirements  of  tlie  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup. 
The  novelty  has  passed  away;  sorghum  stands  now  on  its 
merits;  the  increase  in  its  production  will  be  slow,  but  lasting 
and  substantial.'' 


QUESTIONS   ABOUT    DAIRYING. 


Sanford  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  Miehigau  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  College,  writes  us  as 
follows: 

"  How  have  the  profits  of  cheese  makmg  in  this  country  during  the 
year  1870  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  ?" 

**  What  hasheen  the  range  of  prices  in  New  York  or  at  Little  Falls, 
for  the  season?'* 

"  At  what  age  is  American  cheese  sold  for  exportation  ?" 

**  Can  you  tell  me  the  quantity  exported  last  year,  or  tell  me  how  I  can 
obtain  a  correct  statement  in  regard  to  it  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  we  can  greatly  increase  the  exportation  of  cheese  from 
this  country  without  lowering  the  price  ?" 

I.  Cheese  dairying  in  the  old  dairy  district  of  Central  New 
York  has  been  less  remunerative  during  the  past  year  than  in 
1869,  and  indeed  less  than  for  some  years  previous.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  confined  wholly  to  New  York,  but  there  are 
causes  affecting  the  dairy  interest  in  this  State  which  do  not 
obtain  in  other  sections. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  less  remuneratiye 
result  of  dairy  farming  conies  from  want  of  market,  or  lack 
of  demand  for  dairy  products,  or  from  any  over  production 
of  the  same.  The  causes  are  of  a  different  character,  and 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  drought, 
commencing  early,  and  extending  over  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory, so  cut  off  pasturage  that  even  on  our  best  grazing  lands 
the  depreciation  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  commenced 
unusually  early, — indeed,  the  herds  at  no  time  during  the  sea- 
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son  of  pasturage  gave  a  full  yield  of  milk.  In  some  sections 
drought  Avas  excessively  severe  throughout  the  whole  season, 
and  the  consequence  was  that,  although  the  crop  of  the  whole 
country,  owing  to  the  increase  of  dairy  farmers,  was  not 
much,  if  any,  less  than  in  1869,  still,  upon  individual  farms 
the  decrease  in  quantity  was  sufficient  to  be  very  sensibly  felt. 
Then  the  extremely  hot  weather  of  July  and  August,  with  an 
unusual  trouble  from  flies  in  the  curing-room,  so  injured  the 
cheese  product  of  these  months  that  it  could  not  be  sold  for 
the  price  of  good  cheese.  Immense  quantities  of  cheese 
throughout  the  country^  were  not  only  "  off  flavor,"  but  were 
also  tainted  with  skippers,  and  a  low  price  had  to  be  taken. 

Again,  in  some  of  the  cheese-dairying  counties  of  New  York, 
abortion  among  cows  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  Of  late 
years  many  are  trying  the  experiment  of  keeping  over,  or 
"  milking  up  "  such  stock,  and  in  consequence,  a  less  yield  of 
cheese  is  obtained  in  these  dairies  on  that  account.  Finally, 
the  fall  in  gold,  while  it  affected  the  price  of  cheese,  did  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  touch  the  price  of  labor  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  The  dairy  farmer,  with  a  less  price  in  greenbacks  for 
his  product  than  in  1869,  was  compelled  to  pay  for  labor, 
for  stock,  and  for  other  running  expenses  of  his  farm,  about 
the  same  as  during  preceding  years  when  the  difference  be- 
tween gold  and  our  paper  currency  was  very  much  greater. 

All  these  causes  combined,  it  will  be  seen,  have  conspired  to 
reduce  the  profits  of  dairy  farming,  notwithstanding  there  has 
been  an  unusually  good  demand  for  cheese  for  export  and  the 
gold  prices  in  Liverpool  and  London  have  not  fallen  off.  The 
facts  here  stated  are  important  in  considering  the  relative 
profits  of  the  dairy  for  the  year  with  those  of  previous  years. 

II.  At  the  Little  Falls  market  the  range  of  prices  for  good 
factories  during  the  year  has  been  from  12c  to  16c  per  pound. 
The  best  factories  will  not  average  much,  if  any,  above  14^0. 
If  the  cheese  from  all  the  factories  was  averaged,  the  price 
would  be  less  than  the  figures  named.    From  a  recent  report 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Willow  Grove  Factory, — one  of  the 
fancy  factories  of  Oneida  county,  and  which  in  former  years 
has  taken  the  lead  in  prices  obtained  for  Oneida  county  cheese, 
— ^it  appears  that  the  average  for  the  year  has  fallen  a  little 
short  of  14^0.  As  the  items  of  this  report  may  be  of  interest 
in  this  connection  we  give  them  as  printed  in  the  XJtica  Her- 
ald as  follows: 

STATEMENT  FROM   WILLOW   GROVE   FACTORY. 

The  whole  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  sold  was  363,302. 
The  total  value  was  151,563  23,  which  was  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows :  Paid  to  Alonzo  Westcoat,  for  making  and  taking  care 
of  the  cjieese,  65  cents  a  hundred,  amounting  to  $2,361  46 ; 
paid  to  the  owners  of  the  factory  and  machinery,  for  the  use 
thereof,  40  cents  a  hundred,  amounting  to  $1,453  21 ;  paid  to 
Major  Miller  70  cents  a  hundred,  amounting  to  $2,543  11. 
This  constituted  the  furnishing  fund,  and  was  used  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  paying  for  wood,  boxes,  bandage,  annotto,  salt,  ren- 
nets, government  tax,  stamps  for  checks,  service  and  expense 
of  salesman,  the  treasurer,  etc.  There  remained  of  the  fur- 
nishing fund,  after  paying  all  expenses,  $166  07,  which  was 
paid  to  the  patrons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  for  furnishing  was 
$2,377  04,  and  $45,571  52  was  paid  to  the  patrons,  making 
the  average  price  a  pound  for  cheese  sold  $  .1424796,  or  very 
nearly  14 J  cents,  and  the  patron^s  net  receipts  a  pound  were 
$.125438,  or  a  little  over  12|^  cents. 

HENRY  BEOADWELL, 

Treasurer. 

The  "fancy  factories^'  of  Herkimer  have  done  better  than 
this,  but  as  extreme  prices ^re  paid  for  "gilt-edged  goods"  at 
the  Little  Falls  market,  and,  as  is  well  known,  often  above  the 
ruling  prices  at  New  York  city,  the  average  for  "Herkimer 
fancies"  would  not  be  an  average  for  "the  fancies"  of  the 
State. 
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Farm  dairies  have  averaged  lees  than  factories, — of  the 
former  we  have  seen  **very  good  things"  sold  at  Little  Falls 
when  the  market  was  dull,  at  8  to  10  cents,  a  price,  of  course, 
helow  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  fancy  farm  dairies  have  run  along  pretty  close  with  the 
factories.  As  an  average,  we  should  say  that  the  farm  dairies 
have  sold  at  about  2c.  below  the  factories. 

III.  The  rule  with  factories  and  farm  dairies  is  to  make 
cheese  that  will  mature  early — cheese  that  will  be  ripe  for 
export  at  thirty  to  sixty  days  from  the  press.  Cheese  that  is 
not  ready  for  market  at  this  age  is  considered  to  be  improperly 
made,  or  improperly  managed  during  the  curing  process.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  cheese  must  necessarily  be  poor  that  is 
long  in  maturing,  since  under  some  of  the  English  processes  of 
cheese  making  an  extremely  fine  product  is  so  made.  But  the 
American  cheese-maker  seeks  to  get  his  product  ready  for 
market  from  month  to  month,  and  if  it  fails  to  ripen  in  the 
usual  time,  it  results  from  over  salting,  or  from  being  kept  at 
too  low  a  temperature  while  curing,  or  from  some  cause  which 
is  sought  to  be  avoided  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  majority 
of  New  York  factories  are  constructed  with  limited  capacity 
for  holding  cheese  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  during 
summer,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  goods  into  market  as 
soon  as  may  be,  since  there  is  a  saving  from  shrinkage,  and  a 
relief  frofh  labor  in  the  care  of  cheese  which,  in  a  large  accu- 
mulation, is  considerable.  "We  have  seen  cheese  during  favor- 
able weather  in  summer,  that  was  mellow  and  ripe,  and  in 
good  condition  for  export,  at  twenty  days  old. 

IV.  The  exports  of  cheese  from  New  York  city  during  the 
year  1870,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  were 
61,716,400  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  57,663,000  pounds  went 
to  Great  Britain.  In  1869  the  shipments  from  New  York 
abroad  were  55,232,900  pounds,  showing  an  increase  in  1870 
over  the  previous  year. of  nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds. 
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V.  The  exporfcation  of  an  extra  fine  quality  of  cheese  could 
be  largely  increased  without  lowering  the  price.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  leading  cheese-merchants  in  England,  and  from 
our  observations  abroad  we  are  satisfied  it  is  correct.  But  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  export  of  ordinary  or  inferior 
sorts  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  prices.  That  these  con- 
clusions are  well  founded  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history 
of  the  trade,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  excessive  shipments  at 
any  one  time  of  bad-flavored  and  inferior  stuff  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  decline  in  prices,  while  large  shipments  of 
really  fine  goods  like  those  of  1869  were  worked  off  without 
any  marked  reduction,  the  market  generally  being  sustained* 

From  statistics  of  cheese  consumption  among  our  own  peo- 
ple, it  would  appear  that  our  home  demand  keeps  well  up  to 
the  increase  of  production.  There  is,  this  year,  no  surplus  in 
the  country,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  produc- 
tion of  meaty,  good-flavored  cheese, — a  really  fine  article, — 
will  be  in  excess  of  the  demand,  at  fair  prices,  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  only  fear  that  we  entertain  is  the  overproduc- 
tion of  ordinary  and  inferior  sorts,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
coax  people  to  pay  a  high  price  for  poor  stuff  that  gives  no 
pleasure  in  the  eating. 


GENEKAL    FAKM    MANAGEMENT. 

ESSAY  BY  MILTON    J.  GARD,  TO  THE  VOLINIA  FARMERS' 

CLUB. 


In  accordance  with  the  programme,  it  has  fallen  upon  me 
to  furnish  the  Club  with  an  essay.  I  have  chosen  for  my  sub- 
ject, ''  General  Farm  Management.'^  I  am  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject.  It  comprises  many  topics,  each  of 
which  is  sufficient  in  importance  for  a  lengthy  «ssay.  It  is 
also  a  subject  that  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  interested  in. 
It  is  a  subject  oij  which  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
agriculturist.  More  depends  upon  the  proper  management  of 
a  farm  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  capital  invested. 
It  matters  not  how  rich  the  land,  how  much  capital  is  invested 
or  labor  expended,  if  there  is  a  lack  of  proper  management  the 
result  will  be  failure.  We  often  see  men  on  poor  land  gaining 
in  wealth,  when  their  neighbors,  on  better  land,  are  growing 
poorer  from  year  to  year. 

A  farm  is  understood  to  be  a  portion,  of  land  properly 
improved  wdth  buildings  and  fences,  and  should  afford  a  com- 
fortable home  for  the  fixrmer  and  his  family,  and  supply  them 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  accumulate 
something  more  for  objects  of  charity  and  for  support  in  old 
age.  Farming  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  or  divisions, 
— special  and  mixed.  By  special  farming,  we  understand  the 
farmer  to  be  engaged  in  some  special  business,  as  grain-raising 
almost  exclusively,  or  stock.  By  mixed  farming,  we  are  to 
conclude  that  the  farmer  is  engaged  in  raising  all,  or  nearly 
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all,  the  grains  adapted  to  his  locality,  in  connection  with  all 
kinds  of  stock  generally  kept  npon  farms. 

Now,  as  to  which  kind  of  farming  is  the  most  profitable, 
and  to  be  recommended,  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  location  and  adaptability  of  the  farm* 
It  would  be  poor  policy  to  undertake  to  adopt  a  course  of 
mixed  farming  upon  a  farm  that  is  only  adapted  to  grass,  and 
just  as  bad  for  a  dairy  farmer  to  undertake  that  special  branch 
of  farming  on  land  that  was  too  dry  and  poor  for  grass  to  g"row. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  we  must  know  what  our  farms  are 
best  adapted  to,  and  possess  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
business  we  are  to  engage  in,  and  of  the  markets  we  have  to 
supply.    My  opinion  is  that  where  our  lands  are  well  adapted 
for  a  course  of  mixed  farming,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  mode,, 
for  several  reasons.    Where  there  is  suflBicient  amount  of  stock 
kept  on  the  farm,  all  the  products  can  be  economized.     All 
the  coarse  grain,  hay,  straw,  and  cornstalks  can  be  made  use- 
ful in  wintering  stock,  and  thereby  converted  into  manure^ 
and  the  fertility  of  the  land  kept  up.    But  in  order  to  adopt 
a  course  of  mixed  farming  that  will  be  profitable,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  farm  be  properly  fenced,  and  suitable  build- 
ings constructed  for.the  care  of  the  animals.    The  farm  should 
be  subdivided  in  accordance  with  the  system  adopted  in  regard 
tp  the  rotation  of  crops;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  a  regular  rotation  is  necessary,  always  making  a& 
few  fields  or  lots  as  will  answer  for  the  course  adopted;  for  the 
smaller  the  fields  tne  greater  the  expense  of  fencing,  and  hence 
the  smaller  the  profits.    The  expenses  are  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  invested,  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  farm. 
In  order  to  pursue  a  proper  rotation  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  farm  divided  into  at  least  four  fields,  besides  the 
orchard,  yard,  and  garden.    To  fence  forty  acres  into  four 
fields  wilhrequire  480  rods  of  fence,  or  twelve  rods  to  the  acre; 
and  to  fence  eighty  acres  in  the  same  number  of  fields  will 
require  720  rods,  or  nine  rods  per  acre,  and  the  same  proper- 
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tion  on  larger  farms.    You  see  that  the  eighty-acre  farm 
requires  one-quarter  less  expense  to  the  acre  than  the  forty- 
acre  farm.    The  same  rule  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  build- 
ings, as  it  requires  the  same  number  of  buildings  on  the  sm^U 
as  on  the  large  farm, — the  difference  will  be  in  regard  to  size. 
The  expense  of  repairs  on  buildings  will  be  nearly  the  same 
"We  will  suppose  that  a  farm  of  forty  acres  is  suflScient  to 
support  one  farmer  and  his  family,  occupy  the  time  and  labor 
of  the  family,  keep  up  repairs  and  expenses,  and  there  is 
nothing  gained  above  a  living.    Then  suppose  we  add  forty 
acres  more  to  the  fanrm.    There  will  be  but  little  additional 
expense  for  buildings;  fences  will  cost  one-fourth  less  per 
acre,  and  the  same  team  and  implements  will  perform  the 
labor,  and  will  last  nearly  as  long  as  they  would  on  forty  acres.. 
The  farmer  then  will  realize  a  profit  above  expenses. 

There  is  no  part  of  farm  management  requiring  greater  care 
and  judgment  than  that  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil^ 
In  order  to  do  this  at  the  least  expense,  it  is  necessary  to  util- 
ize everything  raised  upon  the  farm.  All  of  the  straw,  corn- 
stalks, hay,  and  coarse  grain  should  be  used  upon  the  farm. 
To  thresh  and  pile  the  straw  in  the  fields,  and  let  it  there 
remain  and  rot,  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  benefit.  It  not 
only  encupibers  the  ground  for  several  years  in  rotting,  but  it 
harbors  grubs  and  various  other  troublesome  insects,  and 
furnishes  a  good  breeding-place  for  them.  Cornstalks  left 
standing  as  they  grew,  are  little  better  than  a  nuisance.  The 
corn  should,  as  soon  as  ripe,  be  cut  up.  The  stalks,  if  prop- 
erly taken  care  of,  are  excellent  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
the  refuse,  if  not  of  much  value  in  itself  as  a  manure,  is  a 
good  absorbent  of  urine,  and  is  a  great  help  in  utilizing  man- 
ure. Wheat  straw  is  also  good  feed  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
excellent  bedding.  All  surplus  straw  not  needed  for  feed  and 
bedding  should  be  stacked  in  the  barn-yard  where  the  stock 
can  work  at  it  all  winter.  It  will  cover  the  yard  a  g6od 
depth,  and  will  afford  all  stock  clean,  comfortable  quarters, 
21 
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and  absorb  a  great  amount  of  liquid  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  Thus,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  and  stop  a  leak  where  many  dollars  would  ooze 
away. 

Eotation  of  crops  has  much  to  do  in  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  is  another  part  of  farm  management  requiring 
thought  and  judgment.  Each  crop  or  kind  of  grain  or  grass 
requires  different  food,  and  when  one  kind  of  grain  is  growing 
and  using  up  certain  ingredients  necessary  to  its  growth,  the 
land  is  recuperating  an  ingredient  of  another  kind  suitable 
for  plants  requiring  different  food.  Land,  by  constant  crop- 
ping with  wheat,  will  in  time  exhaust  the  elements  necessary 
for  its  healthy  growth,  and  become,  for  that  crop,  poor ;  but 
probably  if  we  plant  com,  or  seed  the  same  to  clover,  we  get 
large  crops,  and  the  land  seems  to  be  rich.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rotation  of  crops.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
course,  and  I  find  it  to  work  well  with  me,  on  my  soil  (prairie). 
First  clover,  followed  by  wheat,  with  but  once  plowing,  in 
August ;  then  corn,  which  is  also  seeded  to  wheat,  and  seeded 
to  clover  in  the  following  spring.  All  the  manure  made  is 
applied  on  the  wheat  stubble  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  spread 
as  drawn,  for  the  corn  crop.  My  land  is  seeded  and  partly 
manured  every  fourth  year,  and  for  each  seeding  I  get  three 
grain  crops, — two  of  wheat  and  one  of  corn.  But  so  soon  as 
wheat  fails  to  bring  such  high  prices  as  at  present,  I  should 
change  the  course  to  two  of  grain  to  one  of  clover.  I  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  renovating  and  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  by  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster.  There  is  do 
investment  that  pays  me  so  well  as  plaster  sown  on  clover  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre;  and  I  believe  that  the 
fertility  of  our  farms  can  be  kept  up  by  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  and  by  carefully  husbanding  all  the  manure  made 
on  the  farm,  with  no  other  foreign  fertilizer. 

Land  seeded  down  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  should  not 
be  pastured  too  closely,  for  by  so  doing  the  result  will  be  par- 
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tially,  if  not  entirely,  lost.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  plaster,  the  clover  should  be  allowed  to  get  a  good 
growth.  Too  closely  pasturing  our  clover  fields  is  very  bad 
management,  and  causes  a  leak  that  wastes  many  dollars.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  properly  pasturing  the  clover  is  an 
advantage  in  renovating.  I  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
from  observation  and  experience.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  "How  can  a  part  of  the  crop,  as  a  fertilizer,  be  of  more 
benefit  than  the  whole  ? — as  it  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  conyerted  into  the  growth  of  stock  and  sold.''  The 
best  answer  that  I  can  give  is,  that  the  part  left  on  the  field  in 
excrements  and  urine  is  in  a  better  condition  for  plant  food 
than  natural  grass.  Clover  has  a  mechanical  as  well  as  manur- 
ial  effect.  The  roots,  penetrating  the  soil,  make  it  porous  and 
mellow. 

Cultivation  has  very  much  to  do  in  making  farming  profit- 
able. We  may  have  a  well-arranged  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
and  observe  the  most  careful  system  of  making  and  applying 
manure,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  renovation  of  land, 

» 

but  unless  the  land  is  properly  cultivated  thereVill  be  failures. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  land  is  put  into  proper  condition, 
and  the  crop  sown  or  planted  in  its  proper  season,  and  give 
it  the  necessary  cultivation. 

The  labor  employed  on  the  farm  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
capital  invested;  and,  like  all  investments  of  capital,  requires 
proper  management.  Unless  labor  is  properly  directed  and 
expended,  instead  of  being  profitable  it  will  cause  a  leak 
suflBcient  to  drain  away  all  the  profits.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  recommend  just  how  much  labor  could  be 
profitably  employed  on  a  farm,  unless  I  could  tell  just  liow 
much  there  was  to  do.  But  I  think  I  can  safely  recom- 
mend employing  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  keep  up 
all  necessary  repairs, — to  get  the  crops  all  in  in  good  order, 
and  in  proper  season.  Less  than  that  would  be  bad  economy, 
and  more  would  be  a  useless  waste.    Much  mav  be  done  to 
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and  absorb  a  great  amount  of  liquid  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  Thus,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  and  stop  a  leak  where  many  dollars  would  ooze 
away. 

Eotation  of  crops  has  much  to  do  in  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  is  another  part  of  farm  management  requiring 
thought  and  judgment.  Each  crop  or  kind  of  grain  or  grass 
requires  different  food,  and  when  one  kind  of  grain  is  growing 
and  using  up  certain  ingredients  necessary  to  its  growth,  the 
land  is  recuperating  an  ingredient  of  another  kind  suitable 
for  plants  requiring  different  food.  Land,  by  constant  crop- 
ping with  wheat,  will  in  time  exhaust  the  elements  necessary 
for  its  healthy  growth,  and  become,  for  that  crop,  poor ;  but 
probably  if  we  plant  corn,  or  seed  the  same  to  clover,  we  ^et 
large  crops,  and  the  land  seems  to  be  rich.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rotation  of  crops.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
course,  and  I  find  it  to  work  well  with  me,  on  my  soil  (prairie). 
First  clover,  followed  by  wheat,  with  but  once  plowing,  in 
August ;  then  corn,  which  is  also  seeded  to  wheat,  and  seeded 
to  clover  in  the  following  spring.  All  the  manure  made  is 
applied  on  the  wheat  stubble  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  spread 
as  drawn,  for  the  corn  crop.  My  land  is  seeded  and  partly 
manured  every  fourth  year,  and  for  each  seeding  I  get  three 
grain  crops, — two  of  wheat  and  one  of  corn.  But  so  soon  as 
wheat  fails  to  bring  such  high  prices  as  at  present,  I  should 
change  the  course  to  two  of  grain  to  one  of  clover.  I  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  renovating  and  keeping  up  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  by  the  use  of  clover  and  plaster.  There  is  no 
investment  that  pays  me  so  well  as  plaster  sown  on  clover  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre;  and  I  believe  that  the 
fertility  of  our  farms  can  be  kept  up  by  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops,  and  by  carefully  husbanding  all  the  manure  made 
on  the  farm,  with  no  other  foreign  fertilizer. 

Land  seeded  down  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  should  not 
be  pastured  too  closely,  for  by  so  doing  the  result  will  be  par- 
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tially,  if  not  entirely,  lost  In  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  plaster,  the  clover  should  be  allowed  to  get  a  good 
growth.  Too  closely  pasturing  our  clover  fields  is  very  bad 
management,  and  causes  a  leak  that  wastes  many  dollars.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  properly  pasturing  the  clover  is  an 
advantage  in  renovating.  I  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion 
from  observation  and  experience.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  "How  can  a  part  of  the  crop,  as  a  fertilizer,  bo  of  more 
benefit  than  the  whole  ? — as  it  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  converted  into  the  growth  of  stock  and  sold."  The 
best  answer  that  I  can  give  is,  that  the  part  left  on  the  field  in 
excrements  and  urine  is  in  a  better  condition  for  plant  food 
than  natural  grass.  Clover  has  a  mechanical  as  well  as  manur- 
ial  efieci  The  roots,  penetrating  the  soil,  make  it  porous  and 
mellow. 

Cultivation  has  very  much  to  do  in  making  farming  profit- 
able. We  may  have  a  well-arranged  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
and  observe  the  most  careful  system  of  making  and  applying 
manure,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  renovation  of  land, 
but  unless  the  land  -is  properly  cultivated  there] will  be  failures. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  the  land  is  put  into  proper  condition, 
and  the  crop  sown  or  planted  in  its  proper  season,  and  give 
it  the  necessary  cultivation. 

The  labor  employed  on  the  farm  may  be  regarded  as  so  much 
capital  invested;  and,  like  all  investments  of  capital,  requires 
proper  management.  Unless  labor  is  properly  directed  and 
expended,  instead  of  being  profitable  it  will  cause  a  leak 
suflBcient  to  drain  away  all  the  profits.  It  would  be  impos- 
Bible  for  me  to  recommend  just  how  much  labor  could  be 
profitably  employed  on  a  farm,  unless  I  could  tell  just  liow 
much  there  was  to  do.  But  I  think  I  can  safely  recom- 
mend employing  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  to  keep  up 
all  necessary  repairs, — to  get  the  crops  all  in  in  good  order, 
and  in  proper  season.  Less  than  that  would  be  bad  economy, 
and  more  would  be  a  useless  waste.    Much  may  be  done  to 
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economize  labor  by  good  management.  On  all  farms  there  are 
many  jobs  that  can  be  done  on  rainy  or  cold  days,  in  the 
shop  or  bam.  I  am  led  to  think,  when  I  pass  by  a  farm  in 
harvest  or  haying  time,  and  see  the  farmer,  with  one  or  two  of 
his  men,  making  or  repairing  hay-racks,  rakes,  or  other  tools, — 
work  that  should  have  been  done  on  some  of  the  rainy  days 
that  they  were  lounging  around,  or  perhaps  worse  :  si)ending 
their  time  in  some  Tillage  saloon, — that  the  labor  on  that  farm 
is  not  well  directed,  and  there  are,  very  likely,  somewhere, 
leaks  that  are  draining  away  the  profits.  When  I  pass  a  neigh- 
bor farmer's  cornfield  that  has  been  neglected  until  the  weeds 
have  such  growth  that  the  cultivator  will  not  cover  them,  and  I 
see  him  and  his  men  hoeing  where  a  timely  use  of  the  cultivator 
would  have  obviated  the  hoeing,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
labor  on  that  farm  has  not  been  well  directed  or  economized^ 

STOCKING  THE  FARM. 

The  kinds  of  stock  most  profitable,  and  the  number  of  each 
kind  to  be  kept  on  the  farm,  per  acre,  or  the  amount  of  stock 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  is  probably  one  of  the 
hardest  questions  to  determine.  There  is  no  branch  of  agri- 
culture requiring  more  thought  and  judgment  than  properly 
stocking  the  farm,  and  I  think  that  many  failures  in  farming 
may  be  attributed  to  an  error  in  judgment  in  regard  to  this 
question.  I  should  recommend  keeping  all  kinds  of  stock 
usually  kept  on  the  farm.  We  should,  at  least,  have  enough 
of  each  kind  to  consume  all  the  coarse  products  of  the  farm, 
such  as  straw,  cornstalks,  coarse  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables* 
I  deem  that  amount  of  stock  necessary  to  a  profitable  course 
of  mixed  farming.  I  think,  in  order  to  derive  the  greatest 
profit,  a  fann  should  be  stocked  to  its  full  capacity  for  an  ordi- 
nary season  of  plenty.  Then,  if  drought,  or  failure  of  any 
crop  should  happen  from  any  cause,  we  had  better  supply  the 
deficiency,  than  to  lack  stock  to  consume  the  products  of  a 
plentiful  year.    If  drought  should  shorten  our  pastures,  as  ift 
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frequently  the  case,  we  should  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  some  forage  crop.    An  acre  or  two  of  corn  will  supply  a 
great  deficiency  in  pasturage ;  and  if  our  corn  crop  should 
fail,  it  would  be  a  very  exceptional  case  that  the  failure  would 
be  general  so  that  we  could  not  supply  the  deficiency.    The 
corn  belt  is  so  extensive  in  this  country,  that  a  failure  in  any 
particular  locality  hardly  affects  the  price  of  that  article,  or 
places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  profitable  feeding ;  but,  if  it 
should,  we  can  always  realize  a  paying  price  for  store  stock. 
One  reason  why  we  should  have  a  variety  of  stock  is,  that  it 
very  often 'happens  that  one  kind  is  too  low  in  price  to  pay  a 
profit,  while  another  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  an  average 
profit  on  the  whole.    Should  we  happen  to  have  the  only  stock 
that  is  low  in  price,  we  sustain  an  irreparable  loss,  and  nothing 
to  fall  back  on.    "We  cannot  see  into  the  future  sufficiently  to 
guard  against  such  contingencies,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
something  to  sell  that  will  give  us  a  profit ;  and  in  order  to  be 
sure  we  have  that  article,  we  must  have  all.    "We  will  then  be 
sure  to  have  something  that  will  reward  our  labors.    It  is  bad 
economy  to  be  always  shifting  from  one  kind  of  stock  to 
another,  for  in  so  doing  we  are  never  ready  for  anything. 
Some  farmers  have  tried  cattle ;  they  have  failed  to  make  any 
money,  and  conclude  that  raising  beef  does  not  pay,  but  Mr. 
A.  cleared  five  hundred  dollars  in  wool,  and  so  it's  the  sheep 
business,  after  allj  that  pays ;  so  I  will  sell  off  all  my  scrawny 
cattle  for  just  what  they  will  bring  and  I  will  hire  five  hun- 
dred dollars  and  purchase  me  a  flock  of  nice,  profitable,  meri- 
noes, — make  some  money  as  well  as  Mr.  A.    By  the  time  I  get 
my  flock  of  sheep  fairly  started  and  a  crop  of  wool  ready  for 
market,  the  price  is  down  below  anything  that  would  pay  for 
th^ir  keep,  and  from  my  ignorance  of  their  management,  the 
flock  has  become  diseased  and  will  not  sell  for  more  than  one- 
half  the  price  paid  for  them,  so  I  conclude  that  the  sheep  busi- 
ness is  a  humbug.    Those  beautiful  Spanish  merinoes  are 
nothing  but  little,  black,  greasy  animals,  and  no  profit  in 
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them,  so  I  will  clean  them  out  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  not 
sure,  after  all,  that  what  has  been  said  of  stock-raising  being 
so  profitable,  is  true.  There  is  something  moi*e  profitable,  but 
I  have  hardly  decided  whether  I  will  next  try  the  wine-plant 
business,  or  hops.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
the  class  of  farmers  I  have  pictured  do  not  belong  to  the 
Volinia  Farmers'  Club.  Another  reason  why  we  should  keep 
all  kinds  of  stock,  is  that  we  can  use  up  all  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts to  better  advantage  by  having  animals  of  different  re- 
quirements. The  number  of  each  kind  of  animals  that  I  have 
found  to  be  the  most  profitable,  or  that  I  have  ascertained  can 
be  kept  on  my  farm,  is  to  each  improved  acre  as  follows :  One 
sheep,  one  pig,  to  two  and  a  half  acres  ;  one  coav  to  each  five 
and  a  half  acres,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  to  carry 
on  all  the  operations  of  the  farm.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advocating  just  that  number  of  animals  under 
all  circumstances,  because,  if  wool  should  be  so  low  as  to  be 
produced  at  a  loss,  and  pork  should  be  more  profitable,  I  would 
reduce  the  number  of  sheep  and  increase  the  pork  crop.  I  would 
give  the  preference  to  that  branch  that  paid  the  best.  But  I 
should  not  close  out  the  sheep,  for,  in  all  probability,  that 
branch  of  husbandry  would  soon  begin  to  pay.  Just  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  animals  is  not  suflicient.  They  should 
be  of  the  best  kinds.  Good  animals  are  as  easily  raised  and 
cared  for  as  inferior  ones.  It  is  also  necessary  that  fanners 
understand  the  requirements  of  their  animals,  and  see  that 
their  wants  are  supplied.  Unless  animals  are  properly  cared 
for,  no  matter  how  good  they  are,  they  cannot  be  profitably 
raised.  Raising  animals  requires  more  judgment  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment nearly  all  the  losses  may  be  attributed.  But  to  give  a 
full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  care  and  management  of 
each  kind  of  stock,  in  this  essay,  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
as  it  would  require  an  essay  of  considerable  length  for  each. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  thatthey  have  warm? 
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comfortable  quarters  in  winter.  Cattle  should  haye  warm 
stables,  well  ventilated,  kept  clean,  and  well  bedded.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food  to  eat,  and  pure 
water  to  drink,  at  regular  intervals.  Sheep  and  swine  the 
same.  Pigs  require  a  warm,  dry  place  to  sleep ;  and  for  the 
want  of  proper  care  in  that  respect,  many  pigs  are  permanently 
injured. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

On  every  well-regulated  farm  there  is  necessarily  a  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  implements.  This  investment 
also  requires  judgment  and  experience.  The  best  should 
always  be  procured.  The  implements  used  on  the  farm  have 
much  to  do  in  economizing  labor.  The  land  cannot  be  prop- 
erly fitted  unless  we  have  an  implement  suitable  to  the  work. 
The  plow  is  one  of  the  most  useful  implements  used  upon 
the  farm.  There  are  several  kinds  of  plows,  of  different  con- 
struction, and  adapted  to  different  soils  and  different  condi- 
tions of  the  same  soil.  I  think  we  should  have  as  many  plows 
as  we  have  different  conditions  for  their  use.  For  instance,  a 
plow  that  is  the  best  for  turning  a  sod  is  not  the  best  for  plow- 
ing mellow  or  stubble  land.  I  think  it  poor  economy  to  have 
but  one  plow  for  both  purposes.  The  investment  would  be 
more  to  commence  with,  but  would  not  be  in  the  end,  and  the 
work  would  be  more  perfectly  done.  It  is  bad  economy  to 
use  a  poor  tool  because  we  happen  to  have  one.  If  the  plow 
we  have  does  not  do  quite  so  good  work,  or  draws  a  few  pounds 
heavier  than  is  necessary,  we  had  better  dispense  with  it  and 
procure  another  and  better  one.  If  the  old  plow  was  only  to 
be  drawn  a  few  rods,  the  extra  draft  would  not  amount  to 
much ;  but  when  we  have  to  draw  it  for  several  weeks  in  each 
year,  and  for  several  years,  it  amounts  to  an  enormous  expense 
of  muscle  that  has  to  bo  supplied  at  a  cost.  In  purchasing 
implements,  we  should  be  guided  by  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  efl&ciency  with  the  least  expense  of  muscle.    Drawing 
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useless  weight  is  an  expense  of  muscle  thafc  is  continually 
draining  so  much  of  the  profits  as  it  costs  to  supply  the 
power.     To  further  illustrate:     Suppose  we  set  a  man  at 
hoeing  com,  and  he  has  muscular  power  sufficient  to  make 
thirty  strokes  per  minute  with  a  hoe  of  two  pounds  weight, 
and  with  such  an  implement  he  would  hoe  one  acre  per  day 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  acre.    We  will  then  suppose,  instead 
of  such  a  one,  we  furnish  him  with  one  of  four  pounds 
weight.    With  his  muscular  power  he  would  only  be  able  to 
wield  it  fifteen  times  per  minute,  and  accomplish  but  one-half 
acre  per  day,  at  the  same  price  per  day.    You  will  readily  see 
that  we  lose  on  each  day's  work,  75  cents,  or  nearly  the  price 
of  a  good  tool.    The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force 
to  all  the  implements  used  upon  the  farm.    We  often  see 
farmers  driving  two  horses  to  an  old-fashioned  "  A'^  drag,  cut- 
ting at  each  passing  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  the 
land  having  to  be  twice  passed  over  to  get  the  preparation  that 
once  over,  with  an  efficielit  tool,  would-accomplish.    Now  the 
man  and  team,  with  one  extra  horse  and  a  suitable  harrow, 
would  do  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  work,  at  the  same 
price  per  day  and  expense  of  muscle,  and  do  it  in  a  better 
manner.    Ask  the  farmer  why  he  does  not  throw  away  the  old 
drag  and  procure  the  best,  and  his  reply  generally  is,  "  I  am 
not  able,"  when  the  fact  is  right  the  reverse.     Some  care 
ehould  be  exercised  in  purchasing  new  and  untried  imple- 
ments.   If  venders  of  new  implements  refuse  to  let  you  put 
them  to  a  practical  test,  do  not  purchase.    Every  farmer 
ehould  bear  in  mind  that  not  taking  proper  care  of  tools 
causes  a  leak,  and  much  of  the  profits  of  the  farm  is  lost. 
Many  farm  tools  are  injured  more  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
than  actual  use.    It  is  bad  economy  to  buy  costly  tools  and 
winter  them  out-doors. 

Selling  the  products  of  the  farm  is  another  part  of  farm 
management,  and  sometimes  the  judgment  exercised  in  sell- 
ing one  year's  products   determines  the   loss  or  profit  in 
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farming.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  rules.  I  have 
generally  found  that  when  I  have  an  article  ready  and  in 
market  condition,  and  make  the  best  sale  possible,  fchat  I  have 
not  often  had  cause  to  regret  the  sale,  especially  stock.  A 
great  deal  of  caution  is  necessary  when  dealing  with  sharp 
middle-men.  They  are  buying  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money,  and  all  they  make  we  lose.  The  most  of  our  products 
■we  can  just  as  well  ship  ourselves  as  to  sell  to  the  middle-men, 
and  thus  save  the  profits  they  make. 

Properly  saving  seeds  is  another  important  part  of  farm 
management.  And  so  long  as  farmers  pay  so  little  attention 
to  saving  and  cleaning  their  seed-wheat,  the  opinion  will  pre- 
Tall  that  wheat  turns  to  chess.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  fields  of  wheat  badly  mixed  with  rye,  cockle,  and  chess. 
There  is  a  great  loss  to  the  country  by  that  cause  alone,  as 
well  as  to  the  individual  farmers  who  pay  so  little  attention 
to  that  part  of  farm  management.  It  is  very  often  the  case 
that  by  neglecting  to  save  seed-corn  properly,  a  light  crop  is 
the  result,  by  its  failing  to  grow.  It  requires  but  little  poor 
seed  to  cause  two  or  three  bushels  to  the  acre  less;  and  twenty 
acres,  at  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  makes  a  loss  of  sixty  bush- 
els. I  might  point  out  many  other  leaks  in  farm  management, 
but  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

22 


BREEDING  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

OF  HOGS. 


ESSAY,  BY  MILTON  J.  GARD,  TO  THE  VOLINIA  FARMERS » 

CLUB. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Club : — Th^ 
subject  for  our  consideration  this  evening  is  one  of  much 
importance,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every  member 
of  this  association,  and  all  others  who  make  any  profession  to 
pork-raising,  especially  if  profit  is  the  object.  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  that  profit  is  the  only  object,  especially  with 
those  who  are  raising  pork  for  market ;  and  no  less  so  for  those 
who  only  raise  for  their  own  consumption.  The  question  that 
naturally  presents  itself  to  our  minds  is :  "  Can  pork  be  raised 
and  give  us  a  good  profit  ?  And,  if  so,  what  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  so  desirable  a  result?"  I  should  answer  the  first 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Pork  can  be  raised  at  a  good 
profit,  as  I  think,  before  I  have  done,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove. 
I  consider  pork-raising  the  most  profitable  of  any  one  branch 
of  agriculture.  And  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  it 
requires  the  least  care,  labor,  and  capital.  The  pig  grows  right 
along  up  into  money,  and  while  thus  growing,  he  has  been  busy 
doing  us  good  by  converting  our  grass  and  clover  into  suitable 
food  for  our  wheat  crop,  and  into  meat  and  lard.  He  always 
leaves  our  field  richer  than  he  finds  it.  He  only  requires 
about  eighteen  months  to  mature.  It  is  more  profitable  than 
wheat-raising,  for  several  reasons :  First  and  greatest :  Instead 
of  exhausting  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  enriches  it.    Sec- 
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ondly :  It  is  more  certain  in  its  results,  having  fewer  enemies 
to  contend  with.  In  the  pork  crop  there  is  no  risk  of  smut, 
midge,  rust  or  mildew,  blight,  winter-killing  by  freezing  out, 
lodging,  or  by  being  beaten  down  by  hailstorms,  or  sprouted 
by  wet  weather  at  harvest  time. 

Now,  as  to  the  question,  How  is  it  to  be  raised  so  as  to  make 
us  a  good  profit?    I  would  say,  in  answer,  that  to  raise  pork 
profitably,  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  pigs  are  the  most 
essential  requisites,  and  to  see  that  their  wants  are  all  sup- 
plied, a  necessity.      T^hen,  if  you  have  the  right  breed  you 
certainly  will  succeed.    And  I  now  propose  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  breeds,  of  which  there  are  several  possessing  more 
or  less  merit.    All  have  their  admirers,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  say  which  of  the  popular  breeds  are  the 
best.    Any  of  the  following,  and  probably  many  others  are 
good,  and  probably  all  are  the  best  with  their  several  advo- 
cates, to  wit:    The  Polands  (a  black  and  white  spotted  hog), 
Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  China,     Some 
pork  raisers  contend  that  the  large  breeds  are  the  most  profit- 
able; others,  that  the  small  breeds  have  the  advantage  in 
point  of  profitableness,  but  I  prefer  a  medium  breed.    The 
question  to  be  determined  is  not  how  large  a  hog  may  grow  iu 
a  given  time,  or  how  small,  but  how  much  pork  has  he  made 
from  the  food  consumed  ?  for  that  is  what  determines  the 
profit  or  loss.    Now,  my  opinion  is  that  the  hog  that  is  hardy 
and  not  prone  to  disease,  that  grows  rapidly,  fattens  kindly  at 
any  age,  that  thrives  and  grows  best  on  grass  or  clover,  and 
makes  the  most  pounds  of  meat  in  proportion  to  food  con- 
sumed and  care  bestowed,  is  the  best  and  most  profitable 
breed.    All  of  the  above  qualities  are  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  by  the  Polands.    Another  recommendation  in  favor  of 
the  Polands  is  their  freedom  from  disease.    I  have  been  rais- 
ing them  for  the  last  six  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
not  had  one  become  scurvy  or  diseased,  and  have  lost  none 
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only  by  accident.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  black,  or  black 
and  white  spotted  hogs  are  more  exempt  from  diseases  of  the 
skin  than  white  ones,  and  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  they 
tend  to  establish  that  fact.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  am  not 
sure  that  color  has  anything  to  do  with  disease.  I  am  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  diseases  above  named  are  constitu- 
tional defects  inherent  in  breeds,  and  when  the  proper  require- 
ments of  health  ave  neglected,  and  favorable  conditions  for  the 
disease  are  allowed  by  the  breeders,  the  disease  will  show  itself* 
The  Chester  Whites  and  Suffolks  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  any  of  the  improved  breeds  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  Poland  breed  of  hogs  possesses  another 
quality  which  I  consider  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  breed; 
that  is,  a  gentle  and  quiet  disposition,  but  little  inclined  to 
fight,  or  roam  in  quest  of  mischief;  always  quiet  and  happy, 
provided  they  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for.  They  are  great 
eaters,  and  have  the  requisite  qualities  of  turning  food  con- 
sumed into  pork  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  breed  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  In  discussing  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Polands,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  arguing 
against  the  good  qualities  of  other  breeds  of  which  I  have 
had  but  little  experience.  Each  pork-raiser  will  choose  for 
himself  as  regards  breeds. 

After  settling  the  question  as  to  breeds,  the  next  thing 
in  order  will  be  breeding,  and  general  management.  Breed- 
ing animals  is  a  trade,  or  profession,  and  but  few  ever 
become  successful.  Breeding  requires  a  great  deal  of  judg- 
ment, skill,  and  practice.  Hogs  are  no  exception  to  other 
animals,  and  require  constant  care  to  keep  them  improving, 
and  any  carelessness  or  neglect  by  the  breeder  soon  degene- 
rates the  herd.  On  the  other  hand,  by  careful  and  judicious 
selection  they  are  quicker  raised  to  a  high  standard  of  perfec- 
tion than  most  other  stock.  Whoever  undertakes  the  breed- 
ing of  hogs,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  have  in  his  mind 
the  form  of  animal  he  wishes  to  breed.    He  must  work  to  a 
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pattern.    He  should  have  in  his  mind  a  perfect  animal,  pos- 

seasiDg  all  the  good  qualities  necessary  to  form  a  complete 

whole.    I  will  here  Tenture  a  description  of  such  a  hog  as  in 

my  mind  comes  nearest  the  form  of  a  perfect  animal.     The 

circumference  of  his  body,  back  of  his  fore  legs,  should  be 

the  length  of  the  hog,  measuring  from  the  butts  of  the  ears  to 

the  tail.    He  should  be  broad  across  the  breast,  and  a  little  less 

behind ;  should  be  deep  in  the  chest;,  giving  plenty  of  room 

for  the  vital  organs.    His  legs  should  be  short,  but  heavy 

bone.     His  -neck  should  be  short  and  thick,  and  of   good 

width.    His  head  should  be  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  set  on 

a  level  with  the  back,  which  should  be  straight.    His  snout 

should  be  large  but  short,  with  large  nostrils;  middling  sized 

ears,  with  points  a  little  lopped,  and  nicely  curved.    His  ribs 

should  be  well  arched,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  give  too  much 

roundness  to  the  body.    The  above  description  is  as  near  a 

perfect  hog  as  I  am  able  to  picture.     In  selecting  breeders, 

care  should  be  taken  that  they  possess  as  many  of  the  required 

points  as  possible  to  make  up  the  perfect  hog.    Almost  any 

form  or  color  may  be  acquired  by  judicious  selections.     Size 

may  be  increased  or  diminished,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 

like  is  more  apt  to  produce  like  than  otherwise.    A  great  deal 

of  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  males  for  breeding 

purposes,  and  none  used  that  possess  any  defect  in  regard  to 

form  or  constitution,  as  those  are  increased  in  the  offspring  at 

a  rapid  rate,  especially  if  the  sows  possess  the  same  defects. 

In  selecting  sows  for  breeding,  I  choose  those  that  are  inclined 

to  size  and  heavy  bone;  and  to  avoid  too  much  size,  choose  a 

boar  with  finer  bone  and  more  compact  build.    I  think  this 

plan  has  advantages  over  the  opposite  course.     The  sows, 

being  coarser,  are  apt  to  have  larger  and  stronger  pigs,  and 

are  more  ape  to  prove  good  nurses,  and  have  less  trouble  and 

risk  in  dropping  their  pigs.    Breeding  in-and-in  should  never 

be  permitted  if  possible,  as  an  indiscriminate  breeding  with 

near  blood  kin  will  soon  destroy  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
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herd.  But  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  adopt  that  course  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  a  breed,  the  greatest  of  care  and  judg- 
ment should  be  used  in  selecting  the  animals,  and  none  used 
that  show  the  least  defect  in  either  form  or  constitution. 

Cross  breeding,  or  the  mixing  of  breeds,  seems  to  be  a  pet 
theory  with  some  intelligent  pork-raisers,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  see  any  good  logic  in  the  practice  or  theory.    I 
fail  to  see  the  point,  that  there  is  anything  gained  by  mixing 
one  breed,  not  so  good,  with  one  that  is  better,  to  improve  the 
better.    If  we  become  satisfied  that  there"; is  a  better  breed 
than  the  one  we  are  using,  why  not  discard  the  one,  and  pro- 
cure that  which  is  better,  unadulterated  ?    When  we  cross  or 
mix  two  breeds,  we  have  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  they 
are  not  reliable  for  breeding  purposes.    We  create  a  race  of 
mongrels,  that  are  just  as  likely  to  produce  the  bad  as  good 
qualities.    The  only  justification  I  can  see  for  crossing,  is  to 
produce  a  new  breed,  and  in  that  case  should  be  conducted  by 
one  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  breeding,  and  would  have  to  be 
continued  for  several  generations  before  sufficient  character 
would  be  established  to  produce  reliable  results.     I  have 
experimented  some  by  crossing  the  Chester  and  Polands;  with 
unsatisfactory  results,  the  ofi^spring  not  being  so  hardy  and 
uniform  as  the  pure  breed  of  either  kind,  and  I  have  discarded 
the  practice,  with  the  belief  that  the  less  Chester  and  more 
Poland  the  better.    I  have  a  theory  in  breeding  to  advance 
that  is  not  generally  conceded  by  swine-breeders,  but  which  I 
have  found  to  be  true,  and  profitable  in  practice, — that  is, 
breeding  from  young  sows.    The  objections  urged  against  the 
practice  are  that  young  sows  do  not  produce  as  large  and  thrifty 
pigs  as  old  sows,  and  do  not  make  as  large  and  profitable  hogs 
as  pigs  from  old  sows;  and,  if  continued,  will  have  the  effect  of 
degenerating,  and  the  extinction  of  the  breed  would  only  be 
a  question  of  time.    ISTow,  if  that  theory  is  correct,  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  would  become  weaker,  and  soon  become 
Tvorthless.    Men,  and  especially  farmers,  are  too  apt  to  jump 
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at  oonclusions  from  a  single  experiment,  without  giving  the 
subject  sufficient  thought  or  investigation.  Too  many  con- 
clusions are  made  from  single  experiments,  like  the  following, 
which  I  copy  from  the  Country  Gentleman : 

The  correspondent  to  that  journal,  I  believe,  wrote  from 
Massachusetts  (as  the  paper  has  been  mislaid,  and  I  quote 
from  memory).  His  experiment  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to 
himself,  and  probably  to  many  of  the  readers  of  that  journal. 
He  says  he  had  two  sows, — one  an  old  one,  the  other  a  young 
one  of  the  same  breed,  and  got  with  pig  by  the  same  boar,  and 
had  pigs  about  the  same  time.  The  old  sow  having  overlaid 
and  destroyed  a  portion  of  her  pigs,  he  took  a  portion  of  the 
young  sow's  pigs  and  gave  them  to  the  old  sow,  which  she 
readily  adopted.  The  sows  and  their  pigs  were  treated  in 
every  respect  alike.  He  says  there  was  a  marked  difference  at 
first  in  the  two  litters, — the  old  soav's  pigs  being  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  young  sow's,  which  they  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  growth, — the  old  sow's 
pigs  making  the  largest  and  best  hogs. 

Now,  if  the  above  experiment  proved  anything,  it  was 
simply  the  fact  that  the  old  sow  was  the  best  breeder.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  sows  of  the  same  breed  are 
not  equally  good  breeders.  I  have  been  experimenting  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  order  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  theory,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  young 
sows  raise  just  as  good  pigs  as  old  ones,  and  make  just  as 
large  and  profitable  hogs.  I  have  for  the  past  six  years 
wintered  one  or  more  old  sows  which  raised  pigs  with  the 
young  sows,  and  were  treated  in  every  respect  alike,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference  in  size  or 
thrift  in  the  young  or  old  sows'  pigs  after  a  few  weeks.  It 
is  true  that  old  sows  generally  have  more  pigs  at  a  litter  than 
young  ones,  and  will  generally  crowd  them  faster  on  the  start 
than  young  sows,  but  as  soon  as  the  pigs  commence  to  eat, 
the  young  sow's  pigs  will  overtake  them,  and  in  the  fall  no 
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person  would  be  able  to  discover  any  difference  as  to  size  or 
appearance.  Sows  may  be  bred  too  young,  and  in  that  case  I 
think  an  injury  would  be  done  to  the  sow,  as  well  as  the  pigs. 
A  sow  should  not  be  permitted  to  get  with  pig  until  she  is 
eight  months  old.  She  would  then  have  pigs  at  one  year  old. 
I  do  not  approve  of  wintering  old  sows  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  pigs,  for  the  reason  that  I  get  nothing  for  the  food 
consumed.  It  takes  as  much  food  to  winter  one  old  sow  in 
good  condition  as  two  young  ones  that  are  continually  gain- 
ing in  size,  and  in  the  spring  I  have  got  something  to  show 
for  the  corn  they  have  consumed;  whereas,  if  I  should  winter 
old  ones,  after  having  fed  them  four  or  five  months  I  have  for 
credit  the  same  old  sows  that  I  had  in  the  fall,  minus  a  large 
pile  of  corn.  I  never  raise  but  one  litter  from  a  sow  unless 
she  should  prove  very  extra,  or  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 
I  have  another  objection  to  wintering  old  sows.  They  are 
Tery  disagreeable  associates  for  the  younger  stock.  They  are 
sure  to  take  the  best  and  warmest  part  of  the  bed,  and  the 
choicest  part  of  the  food,  and  are  continually  chastising  the 
younger  portion  of  the  herd,  to  their  disadvantage. 

Sows,  for  breeding  purposes,  should  be  kept  in  good  order. 
I  prefer  keeping  them  in  better  condition  than  many  breeders 
would  recommend.  But  they  should  not  be  so  fat  and  heavy  as 
to  injure  the  proper  growth  of  bone.  High  feeding  and  want 
of  exercise  cause  too  much  weight  and  heat  in  the  system  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  bones,  and  the  pigs  seem  to  be 
small,  weak,  and  more  or  less  diseased.  Pigs  from  sows  kept 
lean  are  apt  to  be  large  and  more  active  at  first  than  pigs  from 
sows  in  better  condition ;  but  the  pigs  from  sows  in  good  con- 
dition soon  overtake  and  pass  them  in  growth.  The  sows  are 
easier  kept  in  condition  while  raising  their  pigs,  and  fatten 
with  less  expense.  I  would  recommend  raising  pigs  from  as 
many  sows  as  possible;  and  if  I  find  myself  overstocked,  it 
gives  me  a  chance  of  culling  out  and  making  the  pigs  more 
uniform,  and,  by  weeding  out  all  poor  and  weak  ones,  make 

23 
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them  more  vigorous,  and  less  liable  to  degenerate.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  pigs  come  from  the  first  of  May  until  the  last  of 
June.  I  would  have  them  all  come  in  May,  if  I  could,  and 
not  fat  and  sell  them  until  one  year  from  the  following  Octo- 
ber or  November.  They  would  then  be  about  eighteen  months 
old.  My  object  in  having  the  pigs  come  at  that  time  is  that 
the  clover  is  at  that  time  large  enough  to  be  nourishing,  and 
I  am  able  to  keep  the  sows  and  pigs  with  less  expense  than  to 
have  them  come  earlier  in  the  season.  They  are  also  wintered 
with  less  feed  and  expense,  and  require  less  room  for  shelter 
and  bedding,  and  are  of  good  size  and  age  to  take  on  flesh  the 
next  season  on  the  clover.  My  experience  is,  that  a  shoat 
well  wintered,  and  turned  on  the  clover  about  the  tenth  of 
May,  will  double  his  weight  by  the  first  of  October,  with  no 
other  feed.  And  here  is  where  the  profit  comes  in  with  the  least 
expense.  I  am  aware  that  some  pork-raisers  advocate  and 
practice  a  diflTerent  theory,  and  have  their  pigs  come  in  March 
or  April,  and  fatten  and  market  at  about  nine  or  ten  months 
old;  but  I  question  the  propriety  or  profitableness  of  that 
practice,  because  a  number  of  old  sows  would  have  to  be  kept 
to  supply  the  pigs,  at  too  great  a  cost.  They  would  require 
constant  care  and  the  best  of  feed,  from  birth  to  the  time  of 
marketing,  and  would  necessarily  make  less  from  clover,  for 
they  would  not  be  old  enough,  during  the  pasture  season,  to 
convert  the  clover  into  pork  to  the  same  extent  that  older 
ones  would. 

About  all  the  care  necessary  to  give  breediug  sows  is  to  see 
that  they  are  removed  from  the  herd,  and  from  other  stock,  a 
few  days  before  having  their  pigs,  and  to  see  that  they  have  a 
dry  place,  protected  from  the  cold  rains  that  are  common 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  fed  plentifully.  There  should  be  but 
one  sow  in  a  place.  They  should  be  kept  from  other  stock 
until  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
which  will  be  in  a  few  days.  For  a  week  or  two  after  pigging, 
the  sows  should  be  fed  some  bran  and  shorts  in  connection  with 
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corn,  and  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves, — that  is,  not  to  be  stamped  upon  by  cattle  or  horses, 
— they  should  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  clover.  Then  would 
commence  the  summer  management.  All  except  such  as  are 
not  surilciently  strong,  should,  about  the  tenth  of  May,  be 
turned  upon  the  clover;  and  if  that  crop  is  sufficiently  large 
as  to  be  nourishing,  they  will  live  and  thrive  with  no  extra 
feed,  but  I  would  advise  feeding  some  corn  until  after  the 
wheat  is  harvested,  when  they  should  have  the  privilege 
of  the  stubble-field.  They  should  have  access  to  water  at  all 
times,  and  should  be  salted  regularly  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
twice-weekly  would  be  better.  They  should  ha^e  sulphur 
mixed  with  their  salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  sulphur 
to  four  parts  salt.  In  case  the  pasture  should  fail  from 
drought  or  over-stocking,  they  would  require  feeding  more 
liberally,  as  it  would  be  bad  economy  to  permit  them  to 
become  poor  or  stunted.  No  after-care  would  compensate  the 
owner  for  such  neglect.  After  they  have  cleaned  up  the  stub- 
ble-fields, and  before  they  commence  falling  off  in  flesb,  they 
should  be  fed  by  cutting  the  new  corn  up  at  the  root  and  feed- 
ing stalk  and  all.  Until  the  stalks  become  dry  and  unpalat- 
able, they  will  eat  them,  and  thrive  faster  than  at  any  other 
time.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  more  profitably  fed  at  that 
time  than  after  it  has  become  dry  and  hard.  The  change  is 
more  easy  and  natural,  and  it  is  in  a  more  favorable  condition 
to  make  bone  and  muscle.  Another  mode  which  is  adopted 
by  some  intelligent  pork-raisers  is  to  fence  off  a  portion  of  a 
field  and  turn  the  hogs  in  and  let  them  help  themselves ;  but 
as  I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  that  mode  I  could  not 
recommend  it.  Feeding  should  then  be  continued  in  earnest, 
or,  as  General  Grant  would  say,  "  it  should  be  pushed,'*  while 
the  weather  is  warm  and  dry.  The  latter  mode  has  the  saving 
of  labor  to  recommend  it.  Feeding  in  the  field  has  another 
advantage :  all  the  manure  is  made  on  the  field  where  wanted, 
and  ready  spread.    I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  fattening  in 
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pens,  and  if  I  could  use  language  strong  enough  to  split  all 
hog-pens  into  kindling-wood,  and  send  the  hog-pen  theories 
to  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  I  think  I  would  confer  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  to  the  pigs,  and  a  greater  blessing  to  human- 
ity, in  health.  Why  so  many  farmers  will  persist  in  this 
unnatural,  cruel,  and  unprofitable  course,  I  am  unable  to 
determine.  Hogs  shut  up  in  a  close  pen  suflFer  for  want  of 
exercise.  They  also  suffer  from  the  filth  they  are  obliged  to 
eafc  and  breathe.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  hog-pen  clean 
enough  to  avoid  a  bad  smell,  unless  in  a  few  instances  where 
thev  could  be  flooded,  and  the  filth  carried  off  in  some  stream 
of  water,  where  other  animals  might  get  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
diluted  form,  and  the  land  be  robbed  of  its  just  dues.  But  such 
I)ens  are  the  exception.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  lot  of  hogs  shut  up  in  a  small  pen  and  fed  in  their  own 
filth,  often  ankle-deep;  and  the  only  cleaning  the  pen  gets  is 
an  occasional  shoveling  out.  The  hogs  are  kept  in  that  con- 
dition for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs.  Hogs  thus  treated  be- 
come diseased,  and  the  suffering  they  have  to  endure  is  not  the 
worst  feature  in  the  case.  They  are  slaughtered  and  con- 
verted into  human  food.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  healthy 
hogs  and  wholesome  meat,  that  they  have  pure  air  to  breathe, 
pure  water  to  drink,  and  exercise,  as  it  is  that  they  have  good 
food  and  a  clean  place  to  eat  it.  All  the  elements  so  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  hog  cannot  be  obtained  so  easily  and  per- 
fectly as  to  give  him  a  grass  lot  to  run  in  while  going  through 
the  process  of  fattening.  There  is  no  place  so  natural  to  a 
pig  as  our  mother  earth,  carpeted  with  a  good  sod  of  clover. 

When  and  how  to  sell,  I  deem  of  suflBcient  importance  to 
be  considered  in  this  essay.  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  sell 
early,  or  as  soon  as  the  hog  can  be  got  into  good  condition, 
and  before  they  have  consumed  a  great  amount  of  corn.  The 
early  market  is  generally  the  best,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
those  farmers  who  have  their  hogs  in  condition  to  go  into  an 
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early  market  make  the  most  money.  As  a  general  rule  it  pays 
the  best  to  sell  on  foot,  but  not  always.  If  the  early  market 
should  be  low,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  rise,  and  corn  cheap, 
it  would  pay  to  keep  and  feed  until  the  hogs  are  fully  matured. 
Then  the  prices  paid  for  live  and  dressed  would  determine 
which  would  be  the  most  profitable.  A  well-fatted  hog  will 
not  shrink  over  one-sixth  in  dressing. 

Shall  we  sell  to  the  middle-men,  or  ship  our  own  hogs  ?  My 
opinion  is  that  farmers  should  ship  and  sell  their  own  hogs. 
They  will  then  know  that  they  got  all  the  hogs  bring.  The 
middle-men  live,  and  some  of  them  get  rich ;  and  their  gain 
is  just  what  they  sell  for  more  than  they  pay,  and  is  just  so 
much  off  of  the  profits  of  the  producer.  If  they  buy  A.'s 
hogs  and  lose  money,  they  endeavor  to  make  it  up  on  B.'s,  by 
buying  them  below  the  market  suflBcient  to  make  up  the  loss, 
and  a  profit  beside.  They  are  apt  to  look  for  money  where 
they  lose  it.  If  they  buy  our  hogs  and  lose  money  on  them, 
the  next  time  they  come  around  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
looking  for  the  lost  money.  If  one  farmer  has  not  a  car-load, 
let  two  or  more  join  and  make  up  a  load  and  ship  them.  Do 
not  be  scared  if  the  middle-men  should  laugh  at  you  for  ship- 
ping your  own  produce,  for  they  will  try  to  discourage  you. 

Having  disposed  of  the  hogs,  the  next  thing  to  consider  will 
be  the  winter  management.  The  requirements  of  the  pig  are 
few  and  easily  supplied.  1st.  Plenty  of  room  for  exercise. 
2d.  Plenty  to  eat,  fed  at  regular  intervals,  and  water  that  they 
can  have  access  to,  and  a  warm,  dry  place  to  sleep.  The  sleep- 
ing department  for  pigs  is  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
management,  and  for  the  want  of  j)roper  care  in  that  respect 
more  pigs  are  injured  than  from  any  other  cause.  They 
should  have  a  warm  house,  well  ventilated.  The  cracks  of 
the  siding  should  be  battened,  and  the  floor  should  be  made 
double,  to  insure  warmth.  When  pigs  are  allowed  to  sleep  in 
a  damp  or  wet  bed,  they  will  pile  up  and  sweat,  and  when 
ihey  leave  the  bed  for  their  feed,  they  come  out  often  into  zero 
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cold,  and  they  take  cold  and  cough,  and  very  often  contract 
consumption  and  rheumatism. 

I  will  now  conclude  this  essay  by  giving  an  experiment  with 
42  pigs.  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay  that  pork-tais- 
ing  was  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  Now  for 
the  figures : 

My  pork  account  commences  Nov.  1,  1866,  with  42  pigs 
about  five  months  old.  The  42  pigs  consumed  from  that  time 
until  the  15th  of  May,  1867,  8  52-70  bushels  of  com  each, 
valued  at  55  cts.  per  bushel,  making  $4.80  per  pig. 

Porty-two  pigs,  Nov.  1, 1806,  worth$3each $126  00 

Com  consumed  from  Nov.  1  to  May  15,  worths 201  60 

Fromilay  16  to  Sept.  1,  pasture  estimated  worth 54  09 

Com  fed  from  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  15, 180  bushels  at  65  cents 117  00 

Com  fed  from  Oct.  15  to  Dec.  8,  50  bushels  at  65  cents 82  50 

Total  cost  of  43  hogs $581  19 


Oct.  15,  sold  80  hogs  for $88»  06 

Nov.  8,  sold  10  hogs  for 148  51 

Nov.  8,  sold  2  hogs  for 16  00 

Raised  from  the  42  hogs,  85  pigs  worth  $8.50 122  50 

Total  sales $621  OT 

581  19 

Profit $89  88 


You  see  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  invested 
in  pigs,  pays  over  80  per  cent  Practically,  I  made  $143.97, 
as  the  land  was  renovated  to  the  amount  of  the  $54.09  charged 
for  pasturage.  I  believe  from  practical  experience  that  the 
land  is  benefited  more  by  the  clover  being  fed  to  the  hogs 
than  if  it  had  been  plowed  under.  You  also  see  that  corn  was 
above  the  average  price,  and  pork  below,  which,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  would  have  paid  much  better. 

The  thirty  hogs  sold  in  October  average  234  pounds,  and 
sold  for  $4.84 ;  and  the  ten  sold  in  November  were  sold  for 
$5.25.    The  forty-two  hogs  were  turned  upon  the  clover  the 
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15th  of  May,  and  were  not  fed  anything  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, except  what  they  got  on  forty  acres  of  wheat-stubble. 
The  thirty-five  pigs  were  also  fed  with  the  hogs  until  the  first 
lot  was  sold,  in  October,  and  all  the  corn  charged  to  the  pork 
account. 


RETURNS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


JREr»OIlT 


OF  THE 


MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


mOR    THE    YKA.R    1870. 


Ik  pursuance  of  notice  given,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the 
President's  oflSce,  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday, 
the  23d  of  September^  1870.  The  President  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  stated  that  he  had  endeavored  to  gather  together 
as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  possible,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  so  many  present  in  answer  to  the  call.  The 
object  of  the  annual  meeting  was  to  elect  the  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  the  Soci- 
ety might  deem  proper  and  necessary. 

Mr.  John  Starkweather  of  Ypsilanti  moved  that  a  commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  Congressional  Disfcricty  and  one  at  large 
be  appointed  to  submit  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  offi- 
cers, to  the  meeting  for  its  approval. 

The  President  stated  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  name 
such  a  committee  without  the  assistance  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, as  he  could  not  be  sure  of  the  residence  of  those  who- 
might  be  selected. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sterling  moved  that  the  President  be  empowered 
to  select  a  committee  of  seven  members  as  a  nominating  com  - 
mittee,  and  Mr.  Starkweather  accepted  the  substitute. 
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The  President  then  nominated  as  such  committee : 

J.  M.  Sterling  of  Monroe  County ;  J.  P.  Adams  of  Kalamazoo ; 
Lysander  Woodward  of*  Oakland ;  L.  S.  Scranton  of  Kent ; 
R  Strickland  of  Clinton ;  G.  C.  Beahan  of  Genesee ;  D«  M. 
Uhl  of  Washtenaw. 

The  committee  having  considered  the  business  referred  to 
it,  reported  as  follows :  That  it  recommends  the  election  of 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President — W.  G.  Beckwith  of  Cass  County ; 

For  Secretary — E.  F.  Johnstone,  Detroit ; 

For  Treasurer — E.  0.  Humphrey,  Kalamazoo; 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — G.  W.  Philips 
of  Macomb  County ;  A.  J,  Dean  of  Lenaweee  County ;  E.  W. 
Kisingof  Genesee  County;  Andrew  Stout  of  Clinton  County; 
C.  W.  Greene  of  Oakland  County ;  M.  Shoemaker  of  Jackson 
County ;  J.  M.  Sterling  of  Monroe  County. 

Mr.  Seymour  Brownell  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted, 
which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Starkweather  moved  that  the  meeting  now  take  up  the 
names  of  the  candidates  separately,  and  vote  on  the  same, 
which  was  adopted. 

On  taking  the  vote  on  President,  the  motion  to  adopt  was 
unanimous. 

On  presenting  the  names  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  it  was 
voted  that  these  officers  be  voted  in  by  acclamation,  which  was 
adopted. 

The  names  of  the  several  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee were  then  each  called  off  and  voted  upon  separately  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Brownell  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  for  the  very  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  business  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to 
present  to  Mr.  John  Gilbert  of  Ypsilanti,  a  silver  medal  with 
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a  Biii table  inscription,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  appreciation  in  . 
which  his  services  are  held,  in  making  preparations  for  the 
annual  exhibition. 

Resolved y  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
the  Dowagiac  Band  for  its  services  during  the  Fair. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  Jonesville  presented  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  this  Society  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  Executive  Committee  consist  of 
twenty  members,  and  that  half  be  elected  annually,  to  hold 
their  office  for  two  years ;  and  that  one-half  of  the  additional 
m.embers,  elected  under  this  change  in  the  Constitution,  shall 
be  elected  for  one  year,  and  the  other  half  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Baxter  stated,  in  explanation,  that  the  State  had  grown 
so  much  in  population,  and  that  this  population  had  extended 
into  districts  which  were  entirely  unimproved  when  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Society  was  adopted,  that  it  was  necessary  now 
to  give  it  larger  and  fuller  representation  than  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  would  allow ;  and  that,  after 
consultation  with  a  large  number  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Society,  it  was  thought  that  if  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee was  increased  to  twenty  in  number,  it  would  be  sufficient. 
The  Constitution  required  that  a  year's  notice  be  given  if  any 
change  be  made  in  that  instrument,  and  this  resolution  was 
the  notice  of  this  change,  which  could  be  adopted  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  if  it  were  then  thought  advisable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 

W.  G.  BECKWITH,  President 
E.  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary. 
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REPOKTS 


OF  THE  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  TO  AWARD  PREMIUMS  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY    FOR    1870,    HELD    AT    JACKSON,    SEPT.    20,   21,    22,    AND   23. 


DIVISION  A. 


CLA88  I— SHOBTnOBMB. 


Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Wheatland,  Hillsdale  Co.,  bull,  4  years,  J.  E.B.  Stewart,  Ist,  iSO; 
S.  Brownell,  Utica,  Lenawee  Co.,  bull,  4  years,  Sheldon  Duke,  2d,  $25 ;  Wm.  Smith, 
Detroit,  bull,  8  years,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1st,  $40;  Chas.  Whittaker,  Chelsea,  bull,  2 
years.  Garnet,  1st,  $80;  J,  Lyon,  Pewamo,  Ionia  Co..  bull,  2  years,  Duke  of  Elkford, 
^d,  $15;  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypeilanti,  bull,  1  year,  Colonel  Welch,  1st,  $25;  A.P.Wood, 
Mason,  bull,  1  year,  Belmont,  2d,  $12 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  bull 
-calf,  Duke  Hillsdale,  1st,  $10;  Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  bull  calf,  Duke  of  Somerset,  2d, 
$6 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  cow,  6  years,  Lucy,  Ist,  $60 ;  D.  M.  Uhl, 
Ypsllanti,  cow,  10  years,  Florence,  2d,  $25;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co., 
cow,  4  years,  Duchess  of  Hillsdale,  Ist,  $40 ;  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsilanti,  cow,  4  years,  Flor- 
ence 8d,  2d,  $20 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  heifer,  8  years,  Zcnobia, 
Ist,  $40 ;  Chas.  Wlilttaker,  Chelsea,  heifer,  8  years,  Lizzie,  2d,  $20 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son, 
Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  heifer,  2  years,  Zenobia  11th,  let,  $80 ;  William  Curtis  &  Son, 
Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  heifer,  2  years,  Ella  10th,  2d,  $15 ;  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypsiianti,  heifer, 
1  year,  Lallah  4th,  1st,  $20 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Wheatland,  Hillsdale  Co.,  heifer,  1 
jear.  Miss  Argyle,  2d,  $10 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison,  Lenawee  Co.,  heifer  calf, 
Ella,  1st,  $10;  Charles  Whittaker,  Chelsea,  heifer  calf,  2d,  $6. 

IRA  R.  QROSVENOR, 
FRED  FOWLER, 
ROBERT  ROME, 
DAVID  W.  FINDLEY, 

Commutes. 


CLASS  n—DEVONS. 


Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Lapeer,  bull,  8  years,  Batavia  159, 1st,  $40;  Orton  Drake,  Utica, 
bull,  8  years,  Genesee,  2d,  $20 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  bull,  2  years.  Prince  of  Wales, 
1st,  $80;  W.  B.  Perkins,  Durbur's  Comers,  Williams  Co.,  Ohio,  bull,  2  years,  Princo 
George,  2d,  $16;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  bull,  6  years,  Blucher,  1st,  $50;  Edwin  T. 
Doney,  Jackson,  bull,  1  year,  Vick,  Ist,  $25 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  bull,  1  year,  Wal- 
lace, 2d,  $12;  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Lapeer,  bull  calf.  Model,  1st,  $10;  W.  B.  PerkinSi 
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Durbur's  Comers,  OMo,  bull  calf,  Romeo,  2d,  $5 ;  Ira  H.  Bntterfleld,  Lapeer,  cow,  12 
years,  Helena  11th,  1st,  $50 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  cow,  7  years,  Sophia  2d,  2d,  |26; 
W.  B.  Perkins,  Durbnr's  Comers,  Ohio,  cow,  4  years,  Ruth,  Ist,  $40;  W.  B.  Perkins, 
Dorbor's  Corners,  Ohio,  cow,  4  years,  Adelaide  2d,  2d,  $20 ;  W.  B.  Perkins,  Dnrbor^s 
Comers,  Ohio,  cow,  8  years,  Victoria,  Ist,  |40 ;  Orton  Drake,  Utica,  cow,  8  years,  Pina, 
2d,  $20 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  heifer,  2  years,  Nettie,  Ist,  $80 ;  W.  B.  Perkins,  Dnr- 
biir*s  Comers,  Ohio,  heifer,  2  years.  Princess  Helena,  2d,  $15 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater, 
beifer,  1  year,  Lucy,  1st,  $20 ;  John  Allen,  Coldwater,  heifer,  1  year,  Red  Lady,  2d,  $10 ; 
W.  B.  Perkins,  Dnrbnr's  Comers,  Ohio,  heifer  calf,  Ruth  8d,  Ist,  $10;  Orton  Drake. 
Utica,  heifer  calf,  Sophia  8d,  2d,  $5. 

WM.  WHITFIELD, 
WM.  H.  S.  LOTHAM, 
JAMES  TAYLOR, 

CommUtee. 


CLASS   lU— HBBErOBDS. 

Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Flint,  hull,  8  years,  .Velvet  Jacket,  1st,  $40;  Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Flint, 
bull,  1  year,  Willie,  1st,  $26;  Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Flint,  bull  calf,  Connie,  1st,  $10;  Wm. 
W.  Crapo,  Flint,  cow,  4  years,  Gentle  7th,  Ist,  $40 ;  Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Flint,  heifer,  1 
year,  Rosie,  2d,  $20. 

MORGAN  CASE, 
ROBERT  ROME, 
HENRY  WARNER, 

CommUtee. 


CLASS  ly. 

F.  I.  Tomkins,  Qirard,  Branch  Co.,  bull,  6  years.  General,  Ist,  $40. 

MORGAN  CASE, 
ROBERT  ROME, 
HENRY  WARNER. 

Committee. 


CLASS  V— ALDBRNETS,  GALLOWAYS,  AND  H0L8TB1N  CATTLE. 

H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Aldemey  bull,  8  years,  Jack,  let,  $40 ;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle 
Oreek,  Aldemey  cow,  8  years,  Nettie,  Ist,  $80 ;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Aldemey 
heifer,  1  year,  Ist,  $20 ;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Aldemey  heifer  calf,  1st,  $10;  J.  A. 
Smith,  Bath,  Galloway  bull,  2  years,  Napier,  1st,  $80;  J.  A.  Smith,  Bath,  Galloway 
cow,  5  years.  Belle,  1st,  $40 ;  J.  A.  Smith,  Bath,  Galloway  heifer,  2  years,  Daisy  Maid, 
1st,  $80;  J.  A.  Smith,  Bath,  Galloway  heifer  calf,  Ist,  $10. 


CLASS  VI— HERDS. 


John  Allen,  Coldwater,  bull  and  4  cows,  Devon,  1st,  $50 ;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addi- 
son, Lenawee  Co.,  bull  and  4  cows,  Short-homs,  1st,  $50;  Wm.  Curtis  &  Son,  Addison, 
Lenawee  Co.,  bull  and  4  of  progeny,  1st,  $50 ;  D.  M.  Uhl,  Ypeilanti,  cow  and  4  of  her 
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progeny,  Leilah,  Ist,  $50;  S.  Brownell,  Utica,  bull  and  4  of  his  progeny,  diploma;  J, 

N.  Smith,  Bath,  8  cows  and  a  heifer.  Galloways,  diploma. 

H.  ARNOLD, 
H.  SCOTT, 
GEORGE  FOX, 

CommitUe. 


CLASS  YII. 

J.  8.  Tibhits,  Nankin,  Wayne  Co.,  grade  cow,  Spot,  10  years,  let,  $26;  D.  L.  Cady, 
Mason,  grade  cow,  Timid,  5  years,  2d,  $12 ;  J.  L.  Harris,  Marshall,  grade  heifer,  2  years, 
1st, $10;  J.N.  Smith,  Bath,  grade  heifer,  2  years,  2d,  $5;  L.  1).  Wheeler,  Jackson, 
srrade  heifer.  Rose,  1  year,  1st,  $8 ;  L.  D.  Harris,  Marshall,  grade  heifer,  1  year,  2d,  $4; 
Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  grade  heifer  calf,  Ist,  $5;  P.  Morrison,  Jackson,  grade  heifer  calf. 
Bell,  2d,  $3 ;  J.  Si.  Tibbits,  Nankin,  grade  cow.  Roan,  8  years,  Ist,  $16 ;  C.  J.  Spragne, 
Farmington,  1  pair  of  grade  steers,  2  years,  1st,  $12;  J.  L.  Tibbits,  Nankin,  Wayne 
Co.,  8  milch  cows,  8  years,  1st,  $16;  James  Stone,  Hillsdale,  grade  bull,  2  years,  Billie 
(discretionary),  $10. 

T.  J.  TOBEY, 
Chairman  cf  CommiWie. 


CLASS  Vni— CATTLE. 

P.  M.  &  L.  A.  Cooley,  Jackson,  oxen,  7  years,  1st,  $20 ;  P.  A.  Corey,  Habbardstown, 
workingoxen,  6years,  2d,  $16;  Robert  Gould,  Ceresco,  pair  steers,  4  years,  1st,  $15; 
T.  Dinsmore,  Dansville,  pair  steers,  2  years,  1st,  $8;  T.  A.  King,  Parma,  pair  steers, 
a  years,  2d,  $5 ;  T.  A.  King,  Parma,  pair  steers,  1  year,  1st,  $5 ;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farm- 
ington, trainer  of  trained  stock,  1st,  $10;  Albert  G.  True,  Rives,  working  oxen,  5 
years,  discretionary  premium ;  T.  A.  Corey,  Hubbardstown,  trainer  of  trained  stock, 
discretionary  premium. 

PETER  HARWICK,  * 

DAVID  WOODMAN, 
DAVID  WOODMARD, 
LEWIS  DRAKE, 

CommiUee. 


CLASS  IX— CATTLE. 

H.  B.  Jones,  Dexter,  1  fat  cow,  1st,  $10 ;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farmington,  Oakland  Co.,  pair 
fat  oxen,  8  years,  1st,  $20 ;  T.  Densmore,  Dansville,  Ingham  Co.,  1  fat  steer,  2  years, 
Ist,  $6. 

J.  R.  MONROE, 
NATHAN  ALVORD, 
A.  BESBE, 

C&mmUtu. 
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DIVISION  B. 

0LA8B  X— HOBSES,  THOROUGHBBBD. 

Elliott  Gray,  Tecumseh,  best  stallion,  with  5  colts,  Morris,  1st,  $100 ;  Georpje  Qnick, 
Flint,  best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  1st.  $60 ;  J.  W.  Bishop.  Lima,  2d  best  stal- 
lion, 4  years  o!d  and  over,  Tycoon,  2d.  $25 ;  H.  Chappell,  Detroit, best  mare,  4  years,  no 
«olt,  Minnie,  1st,  $12  ;  H.  Chappell,  Detroit,  2d  best  mare,  4  years,  no  colt,  Alice  Pool, 
ltd,  $8. 

E.  VAN  VALKENBURQH,  Hillsdale, 
E.  D.  BEACH,  Battle  Creek, 
A.  STOUT,  St.  Johns, 

Committee. 


CLASB   XI— HORSES  HALF  THOROUGHBBBD. 

J.  Berry,  Qnincy,  best  stallion.  4  years  and  over,  1st,  $60 ;  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  2d 
best  stallion,  4  years  and  over.  Touchstone,  2d,  §25 ;  H.  A.  Flint,  Dexter,  best  stallion, 
S  years,  1st,  $15  ;  E.  Gray,  Tecumseh,  best  stallion,  1  year,  Ist,  $10 ;  E.  Gray,  Tecnm- 
seh,  2d  best  stallion,  1  year.  2d,  $5 ;  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  best  gelding,  4  years, 
J>olby,  Ist,  $12 ;  L.  Fowler,  Adrian,  best  stallion  foal,  Magra  Morris,  1st,  $6;  J.  C. 
Beyo,  Jackson,  best  brood  mare,  5  years  and  over,  colt  by  side,  Mary,  1st,  $20 ;  Rich- 
ard Lewis.  Brady,  best  mare,  4  years  and  over,  no  colt,  Bessie,  1st,  $12;  H.  A.  Flint, 
Dexter,  2d  best  mare,  4  years  and  over,  no  colt,  2d.  $8 ;  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  best 
mare,  2  years.  Beauty,  1st,  $10;  E.  Gray,  Tecumseh,  best  mare,  one  year.  Lady  Morris, 
let,  $7 ;  Richard  Lewis,  Brady,  best  filly  foal,  1st,  $6. 

J.  T.  DOWNS,  Marshall, 
B.  J.  BIDWELL,  Tecumseh, 
JOHN  CAMPBELL,  Ypsilanti, 

Committee, 


CLASS  XII— HORSES  OP  ALL  WORK. 

A.  Clark,  Coldwater,  best  stallion,  5  years  and  over,  Barney  Searcher,  1st,  $50 ;  J. 
D.  Crouch.  Spring  Arbor,  2d  best  stallion  6  years  and  over,  2d,  $25 ;  W.  Famsworth, 
Battle  Creek,  best  stallion  4  years,  1st.  $80 ;  B.  F.  Wade,  Manchester,  2d  best  stallion, 
4  years,  Young  Plover,  2d,  $15  ;  A.  C.  Fiske,  Colwater,  best  stallion,  8  years,  Lexing- 
ton Chief,  Ist,  $15 ;  William  Bradford,  Sandstone,  2d  best  stallion,  8  years.  Prince,  2d 
$10 ;  G.  H.  Clickner,  Leslie,  best  stalllou,  2  years,  1st,  $12 ;  M.  J.  Ellis,  Springfield,  2d 
best  stallion,  2  years,  2d,  $8 ;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  2d  best  stallion,  1  year,  Bill  Flush- 
ing, 2d,  $6;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  best  gelding,  8  years,  Charley,  1st,  $10;  A.  Finlay, 
Kalamazoo,  2d  best  gelding,  8  years.  2d.  $6;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  best  brood  mare,  5 
years  and  over,  colt  by  side,  Ist,  $20 ;  J.  H.  Graham,  Columbia,  2d  best  brood  mare,  6 
years  and  over,  colt  by  side,  2d,  $12 ;  J.  S.  Tibbets,  Nankin,  best  brood  mare,  4  years, 
no  colt,  Ist,  $12 ;  H.  A.  Flint,  Dexter,  2d  best  brood  mare,  4  years,  no  colt,  2d,  $S ;  P. 
J.  Randall,  Columbia,  best  mare,  8  years.  1st,  $12 ;  Hiram  Draper,  Rives,  2d  best  mare. 
8  years,  2d,  $8 ;  W.  B.  Reynolds,  Jackson,  best  filly,  2  years,  1st,  $10 ;  E.  D.  Beach, 
Battle  Creek,  2d  best  filly,  2  years,  2d,  $6;  Robert  Gould,  Ceresco,  best  filly  foal,  let, 
|6;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  2d  best  fiUy  foal,  2d,  $4. 

S.  P.  SPAFFORD,  Des  Moines,  la. 
S.  CROUCH,  Tecumseh, 
B.  H.  CURTIS8,  Dundee, 

Committee. 
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CLASS  XUI— B0AD8TEKS  AND  TB0TTKR8. 

R.  Armstrong,  Coldwater,  trotting  stallion,  5  years  and  over,  5  of  his  colts,  Marsball 
Chief,  1st,  $100 ;  D.  B.  Hibbard,  Jackson,  trotting  stallion,  5  years  and  over,  Marshall 
Chief,  2d,  $50 ;  J.  0.  Oeyo,  Jackson,  stallion  4  years  and  over,  Andy  Johnson,  1st,  $50 ; 
A.  Brownell,  Quincy,  stallion,  4  years  and  over,  2d,  $25;  R.  Armstrong,  Coldwater, 
stallion,  8  years,  Marshall  Chief,  Jr.,  1st,  $20 ;  N.  G.  Davis,  Jackson,  stallion,  8  years, 
Fred,  2d,  $10 :  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  stallion,  2  years,  Billy  Bostwick,  1st,  $12 ;  A.  C. 
Fiske,  Coldwater,  1  year,  Mamb.  Patchin,  1st,  $10;  R.  W.  Chamberlain,  Jackson,  stal- 
lion foal,  1st,  $6;  P.  Palmer,  Liberty,  stallion  foal,  2d,  $4 ;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  brood 
mare,  5  years  and  over,  colt  by  side.  Champion,  Ist,  $25;  N.  Crawford,  Sandstone, 
brood  mare,  6  years  and  over,  colt  by  side,  2d,  $15 ;  H.  A.  Flint,  Dexter,  mare,  5  years 
and  over,  no  colt,  1st,  $20 ;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  mare,  5  years  and  over,  no  colt,  Lucy, 
2d,  $20 ;  L.  Sterling,  Canton,  mare,  4  years  and  over,  no  colt,  let,  $12 ;  R.  Armstrong, 
Coldwater,  mare,  2  years  and  over,  1st,  $8 ;  P.  L.  Schuyler,  Marion,  mare,  1  year  and 
over,  Ist,  $8;  N.  Crawford,  Sandstone,  mare,  1  year  and  over,  2d,  $5;  N.  Crawford, 
Sandstone,  filly  foal,  1st,  $6;  P.  L.  Schuyler,  Marion,  filly  foal,  2d,  $4 ;  Jesse  Hurd, 
Jackson,  pair  driving  horsea,  2d,  $80 ;  D.  W.  Arnold,  Moscow,  pair  driving  horses,  8d, 
$20 ;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  single  trotter,  5  years  and  over,  Pat  Malloy,  Ist,  $80 ;  S.  S. 
Vaughn,  Jackson,  single  trotter,  5  years  and  over,  $20 ;  H.  Conant,  Monroe,  single 
trotter,  5  years  and  over,  8d,  $10;  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  single  trotter,  4  years  old. 
Dexter,  1st,  $20;  M.  E.  McKercher,  Moscow,  single  trotter,  4  years  old,  2d,  $15; 
Jacob  West,  Jackson,  single  trotter,  5  years  old.  Limber  Jim,  8d,  $10. 

W.  G.  PATTISON,  Kalamazoo, 
G.  H.  GALE,  Kalamazoo, 
B.  VOSBURGH,  Galesburgh, 
HENRY  COLE, 
A.  J.  DEAN,  Adrian, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XIV— DRAFT  HORSES. 

M.  McQarvin,  Chatham,  On t.,  Canada,  stallion,  7  years,  Ist,  $50;  Thomas  Wilson, 
Greenfield,  stallion,  9  years,  Young  Britain,  2d,  $25;  Thomas  J.  Sourman,  Tompkins, 
stallion,  2  years,  2d,  $8 ;  S.  A.  Barnes,  Jackson,  stallion,  1  year,  Ist,  $10 ;  S.  A.  Barnes, 
Jackson,  mare,  7  years,  no  colt,  dis.,  2d,  $8. 

P.  A.  SUTTON,  Sandstone, 
8.  CROUCH,  Tecumseh, 
E.  D.  BEACH,  Battle  Creek, 

CanimiUee. 


CLASS  Xy— CABRL&GB  AND  BUGGY  HORSES. 

Daniel  B.  Hibbbard,  Jackson,  first  pair  matched  carriage  horses,  5  years  and  over, 
16  hands  and  over,  1st,  $50;  J.  C.  Deyo,  Jackson,  2d  pair  matched  carriage  horses,  i 
yVs  and  over,  16  hands  and  over,  2d,  $25 ;  M.  Knapp,  Jackson,  best  p^r  matched  carriage 
horses,  4  years  and  over,  and  16  hands  and  over,  1st,  $80 ;  S.  S.  Vaughn,  Jackson,  best 
pair  matched  carriage  horses,  4  years  and  over,  under  16  hands,  1st,  $40 ;  C.  E.  Ben- 
nett, Jackson,  2d  best  matched  carriage  horses,  4  years  and  over,  under  16  hands,  2d, 
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$20 ;  S.  H.  Smithers,  Detroit,  best  single  carriage  horse,  4  years  and  over,  Ist,  $8  ; 

Daniel  B.  Hibbard,  Jackson,  2d  best  single  carriage  horse,  4  years  and  over,  2d,  $6. 

W.  G.  PATTISON,  Kalamazoo, 
A.  H.  HANFORD,  Tecumseh, 
E.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Hillsdale, 

Committee. 


CLASS  Xyi— SADDLE  HORSES. 

W.  "W.  Parshall,  Kalamazoo,  gelding,  9  years.  Black  Jack,  Ist,  $15;  George  Deyo, 
Jackson,  gelding,  5  years.  Master  George,  2d,  $10 ;  Bowen  W.  Shoemaker,  Jackson, 
gelding  6  years,  Mack,  dis.  prem.,  $5;  Dwight  Merriman,  Jackson,  Shetland  pony, 
dis.  prom.  $5 ;  Charles  Bostwick,  Jackson,  pony,  8  years,  dis.  prem.,  $5. 

HENRY  A.  CONANT, 

E.  WAY, 

OSCAR  DOOLITTLE, 

Committee, 


CLASS  XYII— MA7CHSD  HOBSES. 

William  Campbell,  Parma,  pair  of  matched  horses,  3  years  old,  1st,  $15;  A.  S. 
Wing,  Jackson,  pair  of  matched  horses,  8  ^ears  old,  2d,  $10. 

ANDREW  CUTTER, 
S.  S.  VAUGHN, 
E.  O.  GROSVENOR, 
Committee. 

The  Committee  awarded  the  premiums  to  No.  899  and  134  in  the  section  calling 
for  horses  1,200  lbs.  or  over.  Bat  a  protest  having  been  entered  on  account  of  the 
horses  answering  to  these  numbers  not  being  up  to  weight,  an  examination  was  or- 
dered, and  under  the  charge  of  the  Executive  Superintendent,  also  directed  that  no 
premiums  should  be  paid  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
its  next  session. 

R.  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 


CLASS  XVin^JACKS  AND  MULES. 

George  Gibson,  Wayne,  Spanish  Jack,  8  years,  1st,  $30 ;  Clark  Durkee,  Seneca,  Len- 
awee County,  Spanish  jack,  8  years,  2d,  $15 ;  Henry  Lyon,  Adams,  pair  mules,  aged  5 
years,  Ist,  $10 ;  C.  E.  Webb,  Jackson,  pair  mules,  aged  5  years,  2d,  $5 ;  Henry  Lyon, 
Adams,  show  of  young  mules,  1st,  $20 ;  S.  A.  Strong,  Liberty,  mules,  2  years  old,  very 
fine,  dis.  prem.,  $3. 

P.  A.  SUTTON,  Sandstone, 
S.  CROUCH,  Tecumseh, 
B.  H.  CURTIS,  Dundee, 

Committee. 
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DIVISION  C. 

CLASS  XIX— MBBIN08  AND  FINB  WOOLBD  SHEEP. 

Geo.  8.  Wood,  Saline,  back,  8  years,  Ist,  $80 ;  N.  &  C.  Chllson,  Battle  Creek,  buck, 
8  years,  2d,  $15;  Geo.  S.  Wood,  Saline,  back,  2  years,  Ist,  $20;  J.  8.  Wood,  Saline, 
back,  2  years,  2d,  $10 ;  Geo.  8.  Wood,  Saline,  back,  1  year,  Ist,  $16;  I.  M.  Whitaker, 
Lima  Center,  buck,  1  year,  2d,  $8;  J.  S.  Wood,  Saline,  5  bnck  lambs,  Ist,  $16;  I.  M. 
Whitaker,  Lima  Center,  6  back  lambs,  2d,  $3 ;  Geo.  8.  Wood,  Saline,  5  ewes,  8  years, 
1st,  $20;  I.  M.  Whitaker,  Lima  Center,  5  ewes,  8  years,  2d,  $10;  J.  8.  Wood,  Saline,  5 
ewes,  2  years,  1st,  $16;  Geo.  8.  Wood,  Saline,  6  ewes,  2  years,  2d,  $8;  Geo.  8.  Wood, 
Saline,  5  ewes,  1  year,  1st,  $12 ;  J.  S.  Wood,  Saline,  6  ewes,  1  year,  2d,  $6  ;  J.  8.  Wood, 
Saline,  6  ewe  lambs,  1st,  $10. 

J.  C.  DAYTON, 
H.  HUFF, 
HARVEY  HAYNES, 

CommiUee. 


CLASS  XX— 80UTHD0WKS. 

p.  Waken,  Madison,  back,  8  years,  1st,  $80 ;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  buck,  8  years,  2d, 
$10;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  bock,  2  years,  let.  $20;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  back,  2 
years,  2d,  $10 ;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  bucto,  1  year,  2d,  $8 ;  R.  Kimmins,'  Pontiac,  pen 
of  5  bnck  lambs,  Ist,  $16 ;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  pen  of  6  back  lambs,  2d,  $8 ;  R.  Kim- 
mins, Pontiac,  5  ewes,  8  years,  1st,  $20 ;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  5  ewes,  1  year,  1st,  $12 ; 
R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  5  ewe  lambs,  let,  $10 ;  R.  Kimmins,  Pontiac,  6  ewe  lambs,  2d,  $^ 

WM.  WITFIELD, 
J.  SHEARER, 
WU.  H.  S.  LOTHAM, 

Commitiee. 


CLASS  XXI— OOTSWOLD,  LBICBBTEB,  AMD  OTHER  LOKG-WOOLED  SHEEP. 

Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  Leicester  back,  8  years,  1st,  $80 ;  E.  8.  Bryan,  Marshall,  Leices- 
ter back,  2  years,  1st,  $20;  A.  McDonald,  Jackson,  Leicester  back,  1  year,  Ist,  $16; 
P.  Waken,  Madison,  Wis.,  pen  of  5  buck  lambs,  Ist,  $16 ;  A.  McDonald,  Jackson, 
Leicester  pen  5  ewes,  8  years,  2d,  $10;  P.  Waken,  Madison,  Wis.,  Leicester  pen  of  5 
ewes,  1  year,  1st,  $12 ;  A.  McDonald,  Jackson,  Leicester  pen  of  6  ewes,  1  year  2d,  |<; 
A.  McDonald,  Jackson,  Leicester  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs,  1st,  $10 ;  P.  Waken,  Madison, 
Wis.,  Leicester  pen  of  5  ewe  lambs,  2d,  $5 ;  Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  Cotswold  back,  8 
years,  2d,  $15;  A«M.  Edwards,  Detroit,  Cotswold  bnck,  2  years,  2d,  $10;  Wm.  Smith, 
Detroit,  C'>tswold  buck,  1  year,  1st,  $16 ;  P.  Waken,  Madison,  Wis.,  Cotswold  bnckt 
1  year,  2d,  $8 ;  P.  Waken,  Madison,  Wis.,  Cotswold  5  buck  lambs,  2d,  $8 ;  Wm.  Smith, 
Detroit,  5  ewes,  8  years,  Ist,  $20. 

H.  G.  HOLT, 
RICHARD  FOGG, 
WM.  NEWTON, 

CkmmitUe. 
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CLASS  XXII— FAT  SBEICP. 

R.  N.  Chamberlain,  Jackson,  pen  of  fat  pheep,  2d,  $5 ;  £.  DriggF,  Adrian,  pen  of 
Cashmere  goats  (dis.  prem.),  $10. 

JOHN  ALLEN, 
NORMAN  ALLEN, 
ROBERT  MORRISON, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXIIl— SWIKB. 

H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Chester-White  boar,  6  mos.,  1st,  $5 ;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle 
Creek,  Chester-White  boar,  8>^  mos.,  2d,  $8;  H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Chester-whito 
pen  of  pigs,  1st,  $5 ;  A.  F.  Wood,  Mason,  Essex  boar,  8  years,  1st,  $5;  E.  F.  Downy, 
Jackson,  Essex  boar,  2  years,  2d,  $8 ;  E.  F.  Downy,  Jackson,  Essex  sow,  1  year,  1st, 
$5 ;  A.  F.  Wood,  Mason,  Essex  sow  and  6  pigs,  2d,  $8 ;  A.  F.  Wood,  Mason,  Essex  i 
pigs,  6  mos.,  Ist,  $5 ;  A.  E.  Brackett,  Marshall,  Poland  boar,  14  mos.,  Ist,  $6;  A.  D. 
Brackett,  Marshall,  Poland  sow,  14  mos.,  1st.,  $5;  A.  E.  Brackett,  Marshall,  Poland 
lot  of  pigs,  2><  mos.,  1st,  $6;  P.  Waken,  Madison,  Wis.,  Berkshire  sow,  1  year,  1st, 
$5 ;  A.  E.  Brackett,  Marshall,  Big  Spotted  China  sow,  14  mos.,  Ist,  $5. 

WM.  STODDARD, 
M.  L.  RAY, 
J.  McKAY, 

Committee. 


CLASS    XXIV— POFI.TRT. 

A.  F.  Wood,  Mason,  coop  of  Asiatic  fowls,  Ist,  $8;  W.  K.  Gibson,  Jackson,  coop 
Asiatic  dark  Brahmas,  die.,  $8;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Beaton,  Jackson,  coop  of  game  fowls,  2d, 
$2;  J.  J.  Walker,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  of  White  Dorkings,  1st,  $2 ;  Dr.  Gibson,  Jackson, 
coop  of  Black  Polands.  1st,  $2;  J.  J.  Walker,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  of  Silver-spangled 
Polands,  1st,  $2 ;  J.  J.  Walker,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  Black  Spanish,  Ist,  $2;  J.  J.  Walker, 
Ann  Arbor,  coop  White  Bantams,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  J.  Walker,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  Hondans,  1st, 
$5;  A.  P.  Wood,  Mason,  coop  domestic  turkeys,  Ist,  $2;  W.  A.  Holcomb,  Jackson, 
coop  common  ducks,  1st,  $2 ;  E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  coop  domestic  pigeons,  1st,  $8 ; 
J.  J.  Walker,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  of  long-combed  White  Leghorns,  dis.;  W.  A.  Bumham, 
Ann  Arbor,  coop  Light  Brahmas,  2d,  $2 ;  W.  A.  Bumham,  Ann  Arbor,  coop  Black  Red- 
wings. 1st,  $2 ;  L.  D.  Watkins,  Manchester,  Mad.  Lop-eared  rabbits,  Ist,  $2 ;  W.  A. 
Holcomb,  Jackson,  Jefferson  County  blue  duck  (dis.),  $2. 

JOSEPH  WOOLHOUSE, 
B.  SULLIVAN, 
J.  W.  HELME, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  D. 

^    CLASS  XXY— FLOWS  AKD  THEIB  TBIAL8. 

O.  0.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion,  plow  for  sod  or  greensward,  diploma  and  $10;  O.  C.  Galo 
A  Co.,  Albion,  plow  for  general  use,  made  in  Michigan,  Ist,  diploma  and  $5 ;  O.  C. 
Gkilc  &  Co.,  Albion,  attachment,  with  plow,for  grass  or  manure,  1st,  $5 ;  O.  C.  Gale  & 
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Co.,  Albion,  gang  plow,  1st.  diploma;  J.  P.  Bryan  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  plow  for  turning 
Btnbble,  Ist,  $5;  J.  F.  Bryan  &  Bro.,  Detroit,  steel  plow,  let,  diploma;  F.  C.  Goff  & 
Bro.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  plow  for  general  nse,  made  in  any  State,  1st,  diploma  and$5 ; 
Allen  Chaney,  Detroit,  self-cleaning  plow  conlter,  1st,  $2 ;  L.  Miller  &  Co.,  Jonesville, 
lot  of  18  plows,  entered  for  exhibition  without  competition. 

WM.  TAFT,  Plymouth, 

FRANK  R.  BECKWITH,  Cassopolis, 

JAMES  DEPUY,  Jackson, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXVI— HARBOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  ETC. 

O.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion,  harrow  for  general  use,  Ist,  diploma  and  $5 ;  O.  C.  Gale  & 
Co.,  Albion,  one-horse  hoe,  1st,  $8 ;  O.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion,  machine  for  hoeing 
gardens,  Ist,  $8 ;  Eli  Shupe,  Middleville,  two-horse  cultivator  for  fallow,  Ist,  and  silver 
medal ;  A.  Dickerson,  Manchester,  roller,  or  clod-crusher,  let,  and  silver  medal;  H.  H. 
Pratt,  Hart,  Oceana  Co.,  implement  to  do  work  of  a  harrow,  1st,  diploma  and  $5;  Ira 
Ladd,  Adrian,  two-horse  cultivator  for  corn  or  drill,  Ist,  and  silver  medal ;  Ann  Arbor 
Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  combined  wheel  cultivator  for  com  or  drilled  crops,  1st, 
and  silver  medal. 

WILLIAM  TAFT,  Plymouth, 
FRANK  R.  BECKWITH,  Cassopolis, 
JAMES  DEPUY.  Jackson. 

CommiiUe. 


CLASS  XXVII— BEKD-DRlLLtf,  SOWERS,  PLANTERS,  ETC. 

Hoosier  Drill  Co.,  Milton,  Indiana,  one-horse  drill,  diploma ;  R.  A.  Tyrrell,  Detroit, 
scedsower  and  cultivator  combined,  Ist,  silver  medal;  S.  A.  Flower,  Pontiac,  ashes 
and  plaster  sower,  for  horse-power,  Ist,  diploma  and  $8 ;  F.  Van  Doren,  Adrian,  hand 
corn-planter,  1st,  diploma  and  $2. 

WILLIAM  TAFT,  Plymouth, 
FRANK  R.  BECKWITH,  Cassopolis, 
JAMES  DEPUY,  Jackson, 

CammitUe. 


CLASS  XXVIII. 

W.  S.  Penfleld,  Detroit,  Excelsior  hand  lawn-mower,  2d,  $2 ;  Withington,  Cooley 
&  Co.,  Jackson,  6  hand-cutters,  1st,  $1 ;  Withington,  Cooley  &  Co.,  Jackson,  2  grain 
cradles,  diploma;  Withington,  Cooley  &  Co.,  Jackson,  6  scythe-snaths,  diploma;  W. 
F.  Cawham,  Jackson,  horse-rake,  Tompkins'  two-horse  power,  Ist,  $8;  A.  B.  Clark, 
Grass  Lake,  horse  pitchfork,  and  rigging  for  loading  and  unloading  hay,  diploma ;  J. 
F.  Bryan  &  Bro..  Detroit,  hand-power  mowing-machine  for  lawn,  diploma  and  $5;  F. 
Nagley,  Fillmore,  hay  rigging  for  double  wagon,  Ist,  $5;  J.  H.  L.  Luck,  Jolict,  111., 
corn-harvester,  1st,  diploma  and  $6 ;  Joshua  Palmer,  Jackson,  potato-digger,  1st,  $8 ; 
S.  P.  Hitchcock,  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  one-horse  hay-rake,  2d,  $2 ;  J.  F.  Bryan,  Detroit, 
hay-loading  machine,  1st,  diploma;  W.  W.  Piatt,  Jonesville,  double  harpoon  fork, 
reconmiended. 
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The  Committee  farther  report:  The  cxhibitioii  of  reapers  and  mowers  exceeded 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  at  our  State  Fair,  and  did  great  credit  to  tl^e 
inventors  and  manufacturers  of  those  useful  machines.  Thirty-eight  entries  were 
made,  and  the  machines  were  all  upon  the  ground,  many  of  them  having  improve- 
ments, in  the  opinion  of  the  Conmiittee,  of  great  value.  The  workmam^hip,  finish, 
and  mechanical  skill  exhibited  in  their  construction  were  all  that  could  he  desired. 
The  trial  of  horse  hay-forks  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Committee,  as  no  conveniences 
were  provided  for  testing  the  merits  of  the  several  forks.  One  fork,  the  double  har- 
poon, was  misplaced  upon  the  ground,  and  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Committee  until 
after  the  awards  had  been  made ;  but  the  Committee  arc  of  the  opinion  that  it  con- 
tains merits  which  should  entitle  it  to  a  premium. 

J.  J.  WOODMAN,  Paw  Paw. 
Z.  COOK, 
LEWIS  BROWN, 

Committer. 


CLASS  XXIX. 

J.  8.  &  M.  Peckham,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  barrel,  furnace  and  boiler,  Ist,  dip.;  Jason  Surk, 
Marshall,  machine  for  preparing  fodder  for  stock,  let,  dip.;  Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  thresher  and  separator,  Ist,  dip.;  Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
horse-power  for  general  use,  diploma  and  $5;  Ira  C.  Hibbard,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
adjustable  harvester  knife,  dip.;  Green,  Townson  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  hay,  straw,  and 
stalk  cutter,  horse  power,  1st,  med.;  Green,  Townson  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  corn-sheller  for 
horse  power,  1st,  dip.  and  $8 ;  J.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville,  O.,  com  and  cob  crusher,  1st. 
dip.;  Younglove,  Massey  &  Co.,  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  hand  power,  1st,  dip.  and  $8 ; 
Yonnfi^love,  Massey  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  portable  cider-mill,  let,  dip.;  George  Con- 
nor, Mishawaukie,  Ind.,  portable  corn-mill  for  grinding  food  for  stock,  Ist,  dip.;  J.  F, 
Bryan  &  Bro„  Detroit,  cornsheller  for  hand  power,  Ist,  dip.  and  $2 ;  W.  H.  Wiley, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  horse-power  for  general  use,  special,  dip.;  J.  T.  Weeks,  Napoleon, 
mill  for  separating  sorghum  sugar,  Ist,  med ;  Giphart  &  Rigging,  Dowagiac,  elevating 
tag-holder  for  fanning-mill,  1st,  dip.;  Giphart  &  Rigging,  Dowagiac,  fanning-mill,  Ist, 
dip.;  F.  J.  Back,  Adrian,  corn-sheller,  hand  power,  dip.;  Birdsell  Mfg.  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  clover-thresher,  huUer,  and  sheller,  1st,  med;  F.  D.  Prouty,  Jackson, 
threshing  machine,  combined  with  horse-power  and  separator,  Ist,  diploma  and  med.; 

JOHN  ALLEN, 
E.  T.  WALKER, 
P.  DENSMORE, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXX. 

Arthur  Wood,  Grand  liapids,  spring  market  wagon,  $10;  C.  J.  Whitney,  &  Co., 
Detroit,  one  dray,  $6 ;  A.  Bedford,  Coldwater,  trotting  wagon  $10 ;  A.  Bedford,  Cold- 
water,  trotting  sulky,  $6;  P.  Kidney  &  Co.,  Olmstead  Falls,  O.,  set  of  carriage 
felloes,  dip.;  Raymond  &  Scranton,  Grand  Rapids,  one-horse  carriage,  $10;  Raymond 
&  Scranton,  Grand  Rapids,  top  buggy,  $10 ;  Raymond  &  Scranton,  Grand  Rapids, 
buggy  without  top,  $10 ;  George  C.  Fitch,  Grand  Rapids,  single  sleigh  or  cutter,  $5 ; 
C.  C.  Lawrence,  Marengo,  adjustable  carriage-top  rest,  dip.;  C.  C.  Pond,  Jackson,  one 
phaeton,  $10 ;  James  Martin,  Morenci,  pair  of  bob  sleds,  dip  ;  A.  O.  Colbum,  Wayne, 
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sand  cap  for  wagon,  dip.;  H.  S.  Harris,  Paw  Paw,  farm  wagon,  $10 ;  J.  J.  Deal,  Jonee- 
ville,  two-horse  family  carriage,  silver  medal  and  $10 ;  J.  J.  Deal,  Joneevllle,  two- 
seated  buggy,  $10 ;  J.  N.  Toplif,  Elyria,  Ohio,  case  of  steel  tubular  band  socketB,  dip. 
J.  J.  Deal,  Jonesville,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  carriages  and  buggies,  dip.  and  $25. 

JOHN  T.  CLAPP, 
G.  W.  CLARK, 
H.  C.  PHHiLIPS, 
R.  EMERSON, 
A.  HANDALL, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XZXI. 

Catlin  &  Wright,  Coldwater,  Page's  Grub-Puller,  1st  dip.;  O.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion, 
three-horse  whiffletrees,  1st,  dip.;  O.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion,  three-horse  clevis,  Ist,  dip.; 
O.  C.  Gale  &  Co.,  Albion,  road  scraper,  1st,  $1 ;  Spicer  &  Crossman,  Marshall,  three- 
horse  equalizer,  1st,  dip.;  Withington,  Cooley  &  Co.,  Jackson,  6  hoes,  1st,  dip.; 
Withington,  Cooley  &  Co.,  Jackson,  assortment  garden  tools,  Ist,  $8;  With- 
ington, Cooley  &  Co.,  Jackson,  6  manure  forks,  1st,  $8;  Withington,  Cooley  & 
Co.,  Jackson,  6  potato-hooks,  $1 ;  W.  H.  Pendleton,  Kalamazoo,  wind-mill  and 
pump,  1st,  medal;  Merrit  &  Burwell,  Chesaning,  hand  sa wing-machine,  dip.  and 
$8;  Catlin,  Wright  &  Co.,  Coldwater,  stump  and  grub  extractor,  dip.  and  $5;  B. 
F.  Dickey,  Marshall,  automatic  carriage-gate,  dip.  and  $1 ;  P.  Kidney  &  Co.,  Olmstead 
FaUs,  O.,  portable  farm  fence,  dip.;  J.  H.  Verity,  Portland,  fruit  ladder,  dip.;  Henry 
C.  King,  Forrester,  force-pump  for  house  purpose,  dip.  and  $2 ;  S.  H.  Dickerson,  Hud- 
son, improved  well-pump  and  auger,  dip.;  O.  H.  Belden,  Deerfield,  grub-puller,  dip.; 
John  Ainsley,  Marshall,  pruning  tool,  dip.;  Mills  &  Ballard,  Litchfield,  pruning  tool, 
dip.;  C.  S.  Cannon,  Battle  Creek,  fruit  gatherer,  dip.;  M.  D.  Beardsley,  Detroit,  horse- 
power for  wood-saw,  etc.,  dip.;  P.  B.  Perkins,  Detroit,  jack  and  self-feed  wood-saw, 
dip.;  Grand  Rapids  Wood  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  ox  yoke,  $1 ;  A.  H.  Springer,  Eaton 
Rapids,  one  doz.  axes,  $1 ;  Bufiisilo  Scale  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  hay  or  cattle  scale,  dip.; 
Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  counter  and  platform  scale,  medal ;  Buffalo  Scale  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  improved  grain  scale ;  W.  J.  Campbell,  Jackson,  farm  gate,  dip.;  J. 
Longshore,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  collection  of  wooden  ware,  dip.;  N.  Parish,  Kalamazoo, 
water  lifter  and  hoisting  machine,  dip.;  N.  Parish,  Kalamazoo,  automatic  gate,  dip. 

A.  M.  FITCH, 
J.  E.  LELAND, 
JOHN  ASHLEY, 
Committee. 


CLASS  xxxii. 

Dwelly,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Jackson,  assorfanent  stoneware,  Ist,  $6;  Goffe,  EddyA 
Co.,  Jackson,  assortment  stoneware,  2d,  $8 ;  Allen  Chancy,  Detroit,  dog-power  chum, 
dip.;  R.  S.  Janney,  Toledo,  O.,  one  Red  Jacket  churn,  Ist,  $5;  Saffel  &  Baldwin,  Tifl9n, 
O.,  union  churn,  2d,  dip.;  R.  S.  Janney,  Toledo,  O.,  churn,  8d,  $1 ;  Geo.  E.  Beebe,  No. 
120  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  foot  and  bed  warmer,  dip.;  O.  S.  Burgess,  Battle  Creek, 
steam  washiug-machine,  dip.;  J.  Sedgebeer,  Painesville,  O..  hand  coffee-mill,  dip.;  J« 
S.  Peabody,  Verdon,  111.,  mel-extractor  for  honey,  dip.;  R.  S.  Janney,  Toledo,  C, 
clothes-horse,  1st,  $1 ;  R.  S.  Janney,  Toledo,  O.,  clothes-rack,  2d,  dip.;  T.  D.  IngersoU, 
Monroe,  culinary  boiler,  dip.;  Iron  Clad  Can  Co.,  42  and  44  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.,  iron- 
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clad  milk  cans,  let,  dip.;  T.  D.  Ingersoll,  Monroe,  duet-pan,  dip.;  T.  H.  Cropfman 
Tpsilanti,  potato-washing  machine,  2d,  dip.:  Hanson  Fitch,  Hanover,  clothes-waeher, 
2d,  dip.;  M.  H.  V.  Young,  Cleveland,  O.,  meat  and  vegetable  chopper,  8d,  $1 ;  BnflQ&lo 
Scale  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  weight  and  scales  for  dairy  purposes,  $12 ;  H.  Turner,  Detroit, 
paper  pails  for  house  and  dairy  purposes,  $12;  Wm.  Harriman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  milk 
and  provision  safe,  dip. 

W.  DEVINE, 
MRS.  GEO.  WEBB, 
MRS.  JOHN  ASHLEY, 
MRS.  W.  DEVINE, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXXIII— STOVES  AND  HOLLOW  WARE. 

Perry  &  Co.,  15  Hudson  st,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  cooking  stove  for  wood,  let,  medal : 
Perry  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  cooking  stove  for  coal,  1st,  or  medal;  Fenj  &  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  parlor  or  hall  stove,  1st,  or  medal ;  E.  H.  Camp,  Jackson,  Aimace  for 
warming  houses,  silver  medal. 

ORSON  INGALLS, 
E.  H.  WHITING, 
TITUS  DOAN, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  E. 

CLASS    XXXIV. 

John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  winter  red  wheat,  1st,  $5 ;  M.  Sharp,  Jackson^  winter  red  wheat, 
3d,  $8 ;  M.  M.  Miller,  Cold  water,  winter  white  wheat,  1st,  $6 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  win- 
ter white  wheat,  2d,  $8;  S.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  best  one  bu.  of  rye,  1st,  $2;  John  Gil- 
bert, Ovid,  best  one  bu.  four-rowed  barley,  1st,  $8 ;  Ira  Ladd,  Adrian,  best  one  bu. 
VTinter  barley,  1st,  |8 ;  H.  J.  Grego,  Liberty,  second  one  bu.  of  winter  barley,  2d,  f2; 
A.  McDonald,  Liberty,  best  bu.  of  oats,  Ist,  $2;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  second  bu.  of 
oats,  2d,  $1 :  M.  Sharp,  Jackson,  best  bu.  of  shelled  com,  $2 ;  J.  F.  Townley,  Parma, 
second  best  bu.  shelled  com,  $1 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  one  bu.  of  white  beans, 
2d,  $1 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  O.,  best  bu.  of  timothy  seed,  1st,  $2 ;  John  Gil- 
bert, Ovid,  best  bu.  of  buckwheat,  1st,  $2 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  O.,  general 
assortment  of  seeds,  Ist  and  diploma,  $5 ;  M.  M.  Miller,  Coldwater,  best  sample  of 
hops,  1st,  $8;  M.  M.  Miller,  Coldwater,  sample  of  hops,  2d,  $2 ;  M.M.Miller.  Coldwater, 
best  seeds  for  field  crops,  Ist  and  diploma,  $10 ;  M.  M.  Miller,  Coldwater,  best  heads  of 
wheat,  1st,  $5;  M.  M.  Miller,  Coldwater,  best  heads  of  oats,  1st,  $5;  M.  Sharp, 
Jackson,  best  assortment  of  heads  of  com,  1st,  $5. 

R.  G.  WHITNEY, 

A.  E.  PARDEE, 

B.  B.  MOSHIER, 
F.  O.  BISHOP, 
A.  HARLOW. 

Committee. 

26 
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CLASS  XXXV— VEGETABLES. 

Oscar  Bunas,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  culinary  vegetables,  $10 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  12  tumIi)E,  beets,  2d,  $1 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  }4  peck 
white  onions,  1st,  $2 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  Windsor  beans,  1st,  $2 ; 
Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  sweet  potatoes,  2d,  |1 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  12  summer  radishes,  1st,  $2 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  12 
winter  radishes,  1st,  $2 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  best  ears  of  late  sweet 
com,  Ist,  f$2;  E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  best  Scotch  cabbage,  1st,  $2;  Oscar  Burras, 
North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  2d  best  Hubbard  squashes,  2d.  $1 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fair- 
field, Ohio,  orange  carrots,  2d,  $1 ;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  best  v^etable 
eggs,  Ist,  $2  ;  Oscar  Bnrras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  best  red  peppers,  Ist,  $2;  Louisa 
Dart,  Jackson,  2d  best  red  peppers,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  S.  Tibbets,  Nankin,  2d  best  Lima  beans, 
2d,  $1 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  best  celery,  Ist,  $2 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  best 
parsnips,  1st,  $2 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  best  carrots,  Ist,  $2 ;  Thomas  Mayett, 
Jackson,  imperial  lettuce,  1st,  $2;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  2d  best  white  turnips,  2d, 
$2;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  2d  best  Windsor  beans,  2d,  $1 ;  D.  C.  Griggs,  Jackson, 
best  crooked  necked  squash,  Ist,  $2;  Oscar  Burras,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  best  yellow 
onions,  1st,  $2 ;  D.  C.  Griggs,  Jackson,  best  Hubbard  squash,  1st,  $2 ;  J.  S.  Tibbets, 
Nankin,  2d  best  yellow  onions,  2d,  $1 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  best  varieties  potatoes,  1st. 
dip.  and  $10 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  2  best  early  potatoes,  2d,  $1 ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  best 
5  varieties  potatoes,  1st,  $5  ;  John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  2d  6  varieties  late  potatoes,  2d,  $1 ; 
George  F.  Perry,  Ypsilanti,  best  winter  squash,  Ist,  $2;  George  F.  Perry,  Ypsilanti, 
sauce  and  pie  melon,  $1 ;  A.  B.  Smith,  Napoleon,  best  red  onions,  1st,  $2 ;  D.  H.  Ran- 
ney,  Rives,  2d  cream  eqnash,  2d,  $1 ;  D.  H.  Ranney,  Rives,  best  pumpkins,  Ist,  $2 ; 
Henry  Purdy,  Jackson,  best  orange  tomatoes,  1st,  $2 ;  Henry  Purdy,  Jackson,  Pms- 
fcian  crumpled  lettuce,  2d,  $1 ;  B.  W.  Rockwell,  Jackson,  best  early  rose  potatoes,  Ist, 
$2 ;  B.  W.  Rockwell,  Jackson,  best  rhubarb,  Ist,  $2 ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  2d  beet 
peck  tomatoes,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  2d  best  rhubarb,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  C.  Smith, 
Charlotte,  best  sweet  potatoes,  1st,  $2  ;  A.  G.  True,  Rives,  best  peachblow  potatoes. 
1st,  $2 ;  A.  G.  True,  best  white  turnips,  1st,  $2 ;  C.  G.  Seeley,  California,  Branch  Co., 
mammoth  squash,  1st,  $2 ;  C.  G.  Seeley,  California,  Branch  Co.,  2d,  red  onions,  2d,  $1 ; 
A.  M.  Chapin,  Eden,  Ingham  Co.,  2d,  white  onions,  2d,  $1 ;  8.  Woodward,  Grass  Lake, 
second  best  pumpkins,  2d,  $1 ;  G.  B.  Palmer,  Jackson,  best  Lima  beans,  Ist,  $2 ;  CD. 
Webb,  Jackson,  best  early  sweet  com,  1st,  $2 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  best  early 
sweet  com,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  E.  Smith,  Charlotte,  best  late  sweet  com,  2d,  $1 ;  H.  H.  Terpen- 
ing,  Jackson,  best  pop-corn,  1st,  $2 ;  Thomas  Mayett,  Jackson,  best  pop-corn,  2d,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  Amos  Van  Aiken,  Hillsdale,  1  peck  dried  apples,  2d,  $1. 

GEORGE  WEBB,  Jackson, 
G.  K.  HURD,  Monroe, 
J.  H.  ENGLISH,  Boston, 
S.  E.  BEIREN,  South  Boston, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  F. 

CLASS  XXXVI. 


P.  Fowler,  Reading,  86  cheeses,  1  lot,  Ist,  medal ;  Mrs.  D.  O.  Barnard,  Sandstone,  25 
lbs.  butter,  1st,  $8 ;  A.  R.  Smith,  Napoleon,  25  lbs.  butter,  2d,  $5;  A.  F.  Ward,  Mason, 
15  lbs.  butter,  June,  1st,  $6;  D.  O.  Barnard,  Sandstone,  15  lbs.  butter,  June,  2d,  $4; 
F.  Fowler,  Reading,  1  cheese,  50  lbs.  or  over,  1st,  $10;  L.  W.  Simmons,  Farmington, 
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1  cheeee,  50  lbs.  or  over,  2d,  $5 ;  L.  W.  Simmons,  FarmicgtoD,  1  cheese  under  60  lbs., 

Ist,  $5;  F.  Fowler,  Reading,  1  cheese  under  60  lbs..  2d,  $8. 

RUFUS  BAKER, 
MRS.  MORGAN  CASE. 
NELSON  PALMER, 
M.  D.  BAKER, 

Committee. 


CLASS   XXXYII. 

J.  F.  Townley,  Parma,  Jackson  Co.,  beehive  and  Italian  bees,  method  swarm,  dip. 

and  $5 ;  C.  J.  Sprague,  Farmington,  Wayne  Co.,  10  lbs.  maple  sugar,  $1 ;  C.  J.  Sprague, 

Farmington,  Wayne  Co.,  1  gallon  maple  molasses,  $1 ;  David  Cady,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Mitcheirs  buckeye  beehive,  dip. ;  O.  Callier,  Ann  Arbor,  10  lbs.  of  honey,  1st,  $2 ; 

F.  Butler,  Jackson,  2  boxes  honey,  $1 ;  George  Engle,  Ypsilanti,  Washtenaw  Co.,  1 

beehive,  recommended;   W.  C.  Weeks,  Napoleon,  Jackson  Co.,  1  gallon  sorghum 

syrup,  Ist,  $3 ;  J.  F.  Weeks,  Napoleon,  Jackson  Co.,  6  lbs.  sorghum  sugar,  Ist,  $5 ;  A. 

Toungs,  Saranac,  10  lbs.  maple  sugar,  1st,  $2;  A.  Youngs,  Saranac,  1  gallon  maple 

syrup,  $1;  A.  Youngs,  Saranac,  specimen  maple  candy,  dip.;  H.  Hu£f,  Jones^ille, 

Hillsdale  Co.,  beehive,  Thomas'  patent,  1st,  dip. 

JAMES  PORTMAN, 

JOHN  T.  ROSE, 

LORENZO  NOWLIN, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXXVIII. 

Miss  Louisa  Dart,  Jackson,  sample  brown  bread  made  by  a  girl  16  years  old,  1st,  $8  ; 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Cooklngham,  8  loaves,  milk  rising  bread,  1st,  $4;  Mrs.  J.  V.  Cookingham, 

8  loaves  brown  bread,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stetson,  preserved  peaches  and  citron,  2d,  $2 ; 

Mrs.  R.  Stevenson,  preserved  peaches,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Ranney,  Rives,  Jackson 

Co.,  can  blackberries  and  raspberries,  2d,  $2 ;  S.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  Calhoun  Co.,  rye 

and  Indian  bread,  2d,  $2 ;  S.  Fenno,  Coldwater,  Calhoun  Co.,  tomato  catsup,  1st,  $2 ; 

E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  currant  jelly,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Cook,  Grass 

Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  8  loaves  hop  rising  bread,  2d,  §2;  Mrs.  Morgan  Case,  Napoleon, 

Jackson  Co.,  1  loaf  jcom  bread,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cole,  Rives,  Jackson  Co.,  8  loaves 

salt  rising  bread,  2d,  $8  ;  Mrs.  S.  Woodward,  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  display  of 

small  fruits,  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Anna  Shopman,  IT  years  of  age,  Jackson,  Jackson  Co.,  8 

loaves  hop  rising  bread,  1st,  $8.    The  best  display  of  small  fruits  in  cans,  was  by  Mrs. 

H.  A.  Stetson,  who  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium,  $3;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stetson,  for  the 

best  display  of  pickles,  1st,  $5 ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Heaton,  of  Jackson,  for  the  best  display 

of  canned  large  fruits,  1st,  $8. 

OREN  STONE, 

H.  JOHNSON, 

MRS.  ANN  M.  JOHNSON, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XXXIX. 


C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  specimens  Delaware  grape  wine,  2d,  $5 ;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw 
Paw,  spec,  blackberry  wine,  1st,  $2 ;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  spec  strawberry  wine,  Ist, 
$2 ;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  specimen  raspberry  wine,  1st,  $2;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw, 
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specimen  elderberry  wine,  Ist,  $2 ;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  epec.  red,  wUte,  and  black 
currant  wines,  Ist,  $2;  C.  F.  Allen,  Paw  Paw,  display  bottle  native  wine,  let,  |25 ; 
Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  American  brandy,  Ist,  dip. ;  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Wine  Co..  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  Delaware  srrape  wine,  1st,  $10  ;  Pleasant 
Valley  Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  Catawba  grape  wine,  1st,  $6;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Tuttle,  Jackson,  specimen  cider  vinegar,  Ist,  $2 ;  Henry  Dessenberg,  Jackson,  speci- 
men cider  Tin^^r,  2d,  $2 ;  Point  de  Peau  Co.,  Monroe,  specimen  Concord  wine,  2d, 
•$5 ;  Point  de  Pean  Co.,  Monroe,  specimen  Catawba  wine,  2d,  |2 ;  J.  M.  Sterling,  Mon- 
roe, specimen  Concord  wine,  let,  $10:  J.  M.  Sterling,  Monroe,  display  of  native  wines, 
2d,  $16. 

Tbe  committee  on  wines  have  performed  their  arduous  duties,  and  after  a  very  criti- 
'Cal  test  as  to  fineness,  boquet-aroma,  light,  heavy,  and  quality,  have  awarded  to  J.  M. 
Sterling  the  first  preminm  on  Concord ;  and  the  Point  de  Peau  Co.  the  second  on  a 
Tery  fine  sample  Red  Concord,  racked  but  once.  On  four  very  fine  samples  of  Dela- 
ware still-wine,  the  first  premium  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,  Hammondsport, 
New  York ;  the  second  to  C.  P.  Allen.  On  Catawba,  the  premium  to  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Wine  Co.  for  a  very  excellent  sample  of  three  year  old  wine  containing  all  the 
elements  of  a  first  class  sherry ;  second  premium  to  Point  de  Peau  Wine  Company. 
Your  committee  would  recommend  a  special  preminm  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co., 
tor  a  very  fine  sample  of  sweet  Isabella,  and  also  to  the  same  Company  for  a  very 
excellent  sample  of  native  grape  brandy.  To  C.  F.  Allen  the  first  premium  on  black- 
berry, strawberry,  raspberry,  elderberry,  red,  white  and  black  currant  wine.  The  first 
premium  on  display  to  C.  F.  Alien,  and  second  to  J.  M.  Sterling.  On  cider  vinegar, 
first  premium  to  Mrs.  J,  B.  Tattle,  second  to  Henry  Dessenberg.  All  of  which  is  re- 
^pectftilly  submitted. 

E.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

D.  PAGE, 

H.  S.  PARMELEE, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XL. 

James  Pyle,  850  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.,  specimen  O.  K.  soap,  dip. ;  James  Pyle,  850 
Washington  St.,  N.  Y.,  specimen  O.  K.  saleratus,  dip. ;  M.  A.  Watson,  Flint,  speci- 
men prepared  pop-corn,  dip. ;  W.  B.  Davis,  Adrian,  Rose  patent  burning  fluid,  dip. 

FRANK  BROWNELL, 
ALANSON  YOUNG, 
JOB  HOBART, 

Committee. 


DIVISION  G. 

CLASS  XLI. 


Mrs.  Dwight  Merriman,  Jackson,  1  woolen  scarf,  2d,  $1 ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tuttle,  Jackson, 
pair  woolen  stockings,  Ist,  $2;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tuttle.  Jackson,  silk  patch-work  quilt,  1st, 
$8 ;  Q.  A.  Baldwin,  prtir  seamed  woolen  stockings,  2d,  $1 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gibson,  Jack- 
eon,  1  patch  work  quilt,  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Lowell,  Jacki^on,  1  pair  linen  stockings, 
1st,  $2,  Mrs.  B.  Carson,  Jackson,  I  log-cabin  quilt,  2d,  $2;  Mrs.  Amos  Vanalken, 
Hillsdale,  2  lbs.  stocking  yarn,  Ist,  $2 ;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Mantle,  Jackson,  2  cradle  quilts,  2d, 
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|1 ;  J.  W.  Welch,  Jackson,  80  yards  rag  carpet,  woven  by  a  lady  74  years  old,  2d,  $2 ; 
J.  W.  Welch,  Jackson,  1  pair  socks,  1st,  $2;  J.  W.  Welch,  Jackson,  1  pair  socks,  2d, 
$1 ;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Davis,  Jackson,  1  silk  qailt,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Johnson,  Clinton,  2 
p'rs  woolen  blankets,  1st,  $4 ;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Johnson,Cllnton,  2  woolen  coverlets,  1st,  $2 ; 
Mrs.  Ann  M.  Johnson,  Clinton,  1  pair  linen  sheets,  dis.  prem.,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Ann  M.  John- 
son, Clinton,  1  pair  linen  tablecloths,  1st,  $2;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Sutton,  Sandstone,  1  pair  woolen 
blankets,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  P.  Sutton,  Sandstone,  2  white  bed  spreads,  1st,  $3  ;  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Thompson,  Jackson,  1  woolen  scarf,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Talman  Case,  Manchester,  1  knitted 
cradle  spread,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Talman  Case,  Manchester,  1  knitted  bed  spread,  2d,  $1 ; 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Smith,  Jackson,  1  yam  carpet,  Ist,  $8 ;  Miss  Jennie  D.  Wood,  LaSalle^ 
Monroe  Co.,  1  patch-work  quilt  cover,  2d,  |2;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hawley,  Napoleon,  10  yards 
rag  carpet^  1st,  $8  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Blanchard,  Northville,  1  patch- work  quilt,  l8t,$8  :  Mrs. 
D.  B.  Blanchard,  Northville,  1  bed  spread,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Reed,-  Liberty,  1  bed 
quilt,  Ist.  $8;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Perrinsville,  Wayne  Co.,  1  double  coverlet,  2d,  $1 ;  Mrs. 
A.  Brink,  Perrinsville,  W^ne  Co.,  1  woolen  blanket,  2d,  $2;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Per- 
rinsville, Wa3Tie  Co.,  display  of  home-made  cloths,  2d,  |6;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Perrins- 
Tillc,  Wayne  Co.,  pair  woolen  sheets,  2d,  $1 ;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Perrinsville,  Wayne  Co., 
2  lbs.  woolen  yarn,  2d,  $1 ;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Perrinsville,  Wayne  Co.,  10  yards  fhlled 
cloth,  Ist,  $4;  Mrs.  A.  Brink,  Perrinsville,  Wayne  Co.,  1  pair  woolen  mitts,  1st,  $2; 
Mrs.  P.  Palmer,  Liberty,!  log  quilt,  1st,  $8;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stetson,  Jackson,  1  pair 

cotton  stockings,  1st,  $1 . 

B.  D.  PADDOCK. 

MRS.  H.  A.  HAYDEN, 

MRS.  J.  P.  SHOEMAKER, 

MRS.  B.  D.  PADDOCK, 

MARY  J.  CAMP, 

Committee. 


CLASS  XLII— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTUBBS. 

Wm.  M.  Bennett,  Jackson,  display  of  carpets,  1st,  dip. ;  Wm.  M.  Bennett,  Jackson, 
display  of  6  hearth  rugs,  Ist,  dip. ;  Wm.  M.  Bennett,  Jackson,  display  of  5  door  mats, 
Ist,  dip. ;  Wm.  M.  Bennett,  Jackson,  display  of  oil  cloths,  1st,  dip.;  Wm.  M.  Bennett, 
Jackson,  display  of  wool  blankets,  1st,  dip. ;  Wm.  M.  Bennett,  Jackson,  display  of 
mars,  quilt,  1st,  dip. ;  Clinton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Clinton,  display  of  goods 
from  any  woolen  factory  in  Michigan,  Ist,  $25  and  medal ;  Clinton  Woolen  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Clinton,  1  piece  fancy  cassimere,  1st,  $5  and  dip. ;  Clinton  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Clinton,  1  piece  plain  cassimere,  1st,  $5  and  dip. ;  Clinton  Woolen  Man- 
u&ctnring  Co.,  Clinton,  1  piece  overcoat  cloth,  1st,  $5  and  dip. ;  Clinton  Woolen 
Manufacturing  Co..  Clinton,  display  of  flannels,  1st,  §5  and  dip. 

J.  C.  E.  HOSFORD, 
G.  W.  REMINGTON, 
C.  S.  WEBSTER, 

Committee. 


CLASS  ZLIII— ABTICLES  OF  DBESS. 


Stiles  Brothers,  Jackson,  1  pair  beaver  gloves,  diploma  and  $1 ;  Stiles  Brothers, 
Jackson,  1  pair  lambskin  gloves,  dip.  and  $1 ;  Stiles^  Brothers,  Jackson.  1  pair  buck 
gloves,  dip.  and  $1 ;  Stiles  Brothers,  Jackson,  1  pair  buck  mittens,  dip.  and  $1 ;  Stiles 
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Brothers,  Jackson,  1  pair  calf  mittens,  dip.  and$1 ;  Stiles  Brothers,  Jackson,  1  case  of 
gloves  and  mittens,  dip.  and  $1 ;  Mrs.  H.  8.  Curtis,  Jackson,  1  case  of  millinery  goods, 
Ist,  dip.  and  $10. 

J.  A.  BROOKIN, 
G.  H.  BOTSPORD, 
N.  T.  WATERMAN, 
CommittM. 


CLASS    ZLIT. 

B.  A.  Webster,  Jackson,  half  dozen  horse  collars,  1st,  $1 ;  E.  A.  Webster,  Jackson, 
one  roll  finished  upper  leather,  let,  $2 ;  E.  A.  Webster,  Jackson,  one  roll  collar 
leather,  Ist,  $2 ;  8.  Cox  &  Son,  Jackson,  one  roll  of  finished  calf,  $1 ;  8.  Cox  &  Son, 
Jackson,  one  roll  of  finished  kip,  1st,  $2 ;  Stiles  Brothers,  Jackson,  display  of  dressed 
bnckskin,  Ist,  $2 ;  M.  M.  Miller,  Coldwater,  one  leather  halter,  Ist,  dip. ;  J.  W.  Welch, 
Jackson,  six  bufilEilo  robes,  let,  $2 ;  D.  W.  Bean,  Tecumseh,  12  sides  harness  leather, 
Ist,  $2 ;  D.  W.  Bean,  Tecumseh,  six  calfskins,  1st,  $1 ;  Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  one 
pair  stoga  boots,  Ist,  $1 ;  Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  one  pair  ladies*  summer  walking 
boots,  1st,  $1 ;  Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  one  pair  ladies*  winter  walking  boots,  1st,  $1 ; 
Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  one  pair  gents'  slippers,  1st,  $1 ;  Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  one 
pair  ladies*  slippers,  1st,  $1 ;  Geo.  J.  Bailey,  Jackson,  display  (best),  dis.  prem.,  medal. 

ALFRED  BAILEY. 
J.  B.  ABBOTT, 
8.  V.  HAWKES, 
8ABENS  GARDNER, 
Committee. 


CLASS  ZLY. 

Gilbert,  Ransom  &  Enapp,  Jackson,  set  chamber  furniture,  1st,  diploma  and  $10 ; 
Gilbert,  Ransom,  &  Knapp,  Jackson,  1  bureau,  Ist,  diploma  and  $8 ;  Gilbert,  Ransom 
&  Elnapp,  Jackson,  1  sofo,  1st,  diploma  and  $8 ;  Gilbert,  Ransom  &  Knapp,  Jackson, 
set  parlor  chairs,  1st,  diploma  and  $8 ;  Gilbert,  Ransom  &  Enapp,  Jackson,  office  desk, 
Ist,  diploma  and  $8 ;  Gilbert,  Ransom  &  Enapp,  Jackson,  book-case,  1st.  diploma  and 
$5;  Gilbert,  Ransom  &  Knapp,  Jackson,  child's  carriage,  1st,  diploma ;  George  Smith, 
Detroit,  set  of  fine  parlor  furniture,  1st,  $10 ;  C.  G.  Herrington,  Northville,  double  and 
single,  single  and  improved  school  seat  and  desk,  $5 ;  R.  Beal,  Commerce,  window- 
curtain  fixtures,  $1 ;  B.  Partello,  Detroit,  2  spiral-spring  beds,  1st,  diploma;  George 
Smith,  Detroit,  1  French-carom  billiard  table  and  fancy  cues  and  bails,  diploma  and 
$10. 

W.  W.  WITHINGTON. 
C.  S.  TERREL, 
J.  C.  E.  HANFORD, 
G.  W.  REMINGTON, 

Committee, 


OLABS  XLVII. 


Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  double-thread  sewing  machine  for 
family  use,  Ist,  medal ;  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  sewing  machine 
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for  manafactaring  purposes,  let,  medal ;  Davis  Sewing  Macliine  Co.,  Watertown,  N. 
'Y.n  display  of  sewing  machines,  Ist,  medal ;  A.  M.  Leslie,  Chicago,  III.,  raffler  for 
-sewing  machines,  diploma ;  B.  Eldridge,  Detroit,  double-thread  sewing  machines  for 
fomily  nee,  diploma;  B.  Eldridge,  Detroit,  hemmer-attachment  sewing  machines, 
•diploma ;  B.  Eldridge,  Detroit,  display  of  family  sewing  work,  1st,  medal ;  Lamb 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Chickopee  Falls,  Mass.,  2  Lamb  knitting  machines,  Ist, 
Optoma ;  C.  Hill  &  Co.,  Laingsburg,  work  done  by  knitting  machine,  medal. 

ALLEN  WARREN,  Chairman. 
HARRIET  E.  RUSSELL, 
MISS  E.  M.  I^ERLING, 
DELIA  HAZELTON. 


DIVISION   H. 


CLASS  XLYin. 


Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  collection  of  oil  paintings  (41  paintings),  Ist, 
^yer  medal  and  $5 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  collection  of  chromos,  Ist,  $5 ; 
Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  painting  in  oil.  Below  Silver  Cascade  (professional), 
1st,  $8 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  painting  in  oil.  Wreck  Cliff  (Mich,  artist), 
2d,  $3;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  landscape.  Summer  (Michigan  artist)*  1st, 
$5;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  landscape,  Hill  Glenn,  Scotland  (Mich,  artist), 
Sd,  |8 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  animal  portrait,  Caught  at  Last  (Michigan 
artist),  1st,  $5;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  animal  portrait,  At  Home  (Michigan 
artist),  2d,  $8 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  water-color.  View  in  Antwerp  (Mich, 
artist),  2d,  $2 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  oil,  Morning  Prayer  (amateur),  2d, 
$8 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  oil.  Winter  (amateur),  Ist,  |8 ;  Western  Art 
Aasociation,  Detroit,  animal  piece,  oil,  Rich  and  Poor  (amateur),  Ist,  $5;  Western  Art 
Association,  Detroit,  landscape,  in  oil.  Morning  in  the  Alps  (amateur),  1st,  $5 ;  West^ 
em  Art  Association,  Detroit,  trnit  and  flower  pieces,  in  oil  (amateur),  Ist^  $8 ;  Western 
Art  Association,  Detroit,  fhiit  and  peaches,  in  oil  (amateur),  2d,  $2 ;  Western  Art 
Association,  Detroit,  water-colors,  original,  Gardner's  Shed  (amateur),  2d,  $2;  West' 
cm  Art  Association,  Detroit,  water-colors,  bird  painting,  Golden-Crested  Wren  (ama- 
teur),  1st,  $8 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  pencil  drawing.  Fawn  (amateur),  1st, 
$1 ;  Western  Art  Association,  Detroit,  water-color.  Bluebird  (amateur),  2d,  $2 ;  Gold- 
smithes  Bryant  &  Stratton  School,  Detroit,  8  specimens  business  penmanship,  Ist, 
diploma;  Mrs.  D.  Merriman,  Jackson,  specimen  wood  carving,  1st,  £8;  Mrs.  D.  Mer- 
riman,  Jackson,  specimen  mosaic  wood-work,  table  and  chairs  from  Switzerland,  1st, 
|8;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gibson,  Jackson,  original  water-color  painting,  Ist,  $8;  Mrs.  Dr* 
Nims,  Jackson,  oil  landscape,  Swiss  Scenery  (amateur),  2d,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Nims,  Jack- 
ton,  oil.  The  Squirrels  (amateur),  2d,  $8 ;  Mrs.  R.  Geer,  Detroit,  portrait  from  life 
(professional)  dis.,  $3;  M.  H.  Eerr,  Jackson,  best  colored  portraits,  oil  (professional), 
Ist,  $8;  J.  S.  Bird,  Ann  Arbor,  specimen  of  architectural  drawing,  diploma;  Western 
Art  Association,  Detroit,  water-colors.  Admiration  (amateur),  1st,  |8 ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Hunt, 
Jackson,  landscape,  colored  crayon  (amateur),  Ist,  $5;  Mrs.  Dr.  Hunt,  Jackson,  black 
crayon  portrait  (amateur),  2d,  |8 ;  A.  C.  Parsons,  Ann  Arbor,  ornamental  penmanship, 
diploma ;  T.  Y.  Homes,  Camden,  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  diploma ;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hough,  Jackson,  collection  of  photographs,  $5;  J.  E.  Trego,  Tpsilanti,  group  of  chiU 
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dren  medal ;  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Jackson,  dieplaj  of  clegantly-bonnd  books  and 

stationery,  diploma. 

A.  D.  PERKINS. 
W.  W.  WHITTmOTON, 
M.  E.  WALDEN, 
A.  B.  BAXTER, 
MRS.  W.  R.  GIBSON, 
MRS.  W.  D.  THOMPSON, 

Committee. 


OLABS  XLIX. 

A.  H.  Brown,  Jackson,  reed  organ,  charch  and  echool,  2d,  diploma ;  A.  H.  Brown,. 
Jackson,  two-reed  organ,  general  use,  1st,  medal,  $5;  H.  Badger  &  Bro.,  Jackson,  reed 
organ,  charch  or  school  use,  let,  medal.  $5;  H.  Badger  &  Bro.,  Jackson,  reed  organ, 
parlor  use,  2d,  diploma ;  H.  Badger  &  Bro.,  Jackson,  melodeon  of  any  make,  reported 
for  1st  premium ;  C.J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  orchestra  concert  gi-and  piano,  1st, 
medal  $10 ;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  best  square  grand  piano  for  parlor  nse,  Ist, 
medal,  $10 ;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  beet  square  grand  piano  for  home  use,  Ist, 
medal,  $10 ;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  combination  oi^n,  church  and  school,  Ist, 
medal,  $5;  C.J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  organ  for  parlor  use,  2d,  diploma;  C.J. 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  organ  for  parlor  use,  Ist,  medal,  $.5;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co., 
Detroit,  pipe  organ,  church  use.  1st,  medal,  $10;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  port- 
able pipe  organ,  church  use,  Ist,  medal,  $10;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  portable 
pipe  organ,  parlor  use,  1st,  medal,  $10 ;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  melodeon  any 
make,  reported  for  1st  premium ;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  assortment  of  instru- 
ments for  orchestra,  1st,  medal,  $5;  C.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  assortment  of 
instruments  for  band,  1st,  medal,  $5 ;  E.  A.  Jones,  Stnrgis,  one  square  piano,  reported 
for  1st  premium. 

Q.  T.  Ganthur  &  Co.  entered  their  church  organ,  manufactured  at  Ann  Arbor^ 
after  the  Examining  Committee  had  closed  the  examination  of  Class  49.  We  wouM 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  their  organ  as  one  worthy 
of  merit  and  their  consideration,  and  would  recommend  a  discretionary  premium  t(v 
them. 

DR.  TOMPKINS,  Cassopolis, 
MRS.  WORTH,  Jackson, 
MRS.  LOVELL, 

Committee, 


CLASS    L. 

Sermon  &  Beebe,  Jackson,  case  hardware,  bronze  and  plain,  dip.;  Sermon  &  Beebe,. 
Jackson,  one  exhibit  of  plain  and  plated  ware,  dip.;  S.  F.  Bancroft,  Almont,  artifici&l 
teeth,  1st,  and  dip.,  $2. 

The  committee  And  no  competition  in  the  list  of  articles  in  this  class.  Would  name- 
a  first  prize  for  artificial  teeth,— and  that  a  diploma  be  awarded  for  a  case  of  bronee 
hardware  and  silver-plated  ware. 

T.  H.  GLENN, 
L.  I.  LAING. 

MRS.  A.  W.  V.  PANTLIND, 

Committee. 
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CLASS  LI— mSCBLLAMEOirS. 

Hn.  S.  Brownell,  Utica,  crochet  chair  cover,  let,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Ford,  Jackson, 
specimen  wax-work,  Ist,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Ford,  Jackson,  specimen  wax-work,  2d,  $2 ; 
Mrs.  Chas.  Ford,  Jackson,  crochet  shawl,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Curtis,  Jackson,  yelvet 
sofa  pillow,  dip. ;  Cornelia  Jameson,  Jackson,  group  wax  flowers,  2d,  $2  ;  Miss  Josie 
M.  Trefirey,  Jackson,  grotto,  or  Swiss  cottage,  2d,  $8  and  dip. ;  Miss  Josie  M.  Trefrey, 
Jackson,  basket  tissue  flowers,  $8;  Mrs.  D.  Merriman,  for  Maria  Miller,  Jackson, 
specimen  plain  sewing  by  girl  11  years  old,  1st,  $8  and  dip. ,  Mrs.  D.  Merriman,  Jack- 
son, American  flag,  knitted,  dip. ;  Mrs.  D.  Merriman,  Jackson,  ornamental  wreath, 
leaves  grapes,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  D.  Merriman,  Jackson,  Lord's  Prayer,  German  text,  needle- 
work, $1 ;  Louisa  Dart,  Jackson,  specimen  darned  stockings,  Ist,  $8  and  dip.,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Tuttle,  Jackson,  velvet  patch-work  chair  bottom,  $1 ;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tuttle,  Jackson, 
display  feather  fly-brushes,  dip. ;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Blintenbach,  Jackson,  pair  embroidered 
pillow-cases,  dip. ;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Blintenbach,  Jackson,  infantas  embroii^red  silk  skirt, 
2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Maltby,  Jackson,  specimen  of  worsted  and  bead-work  pincushion, 
|2 ;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Maltby,  Jackson,  specimen  worsted-work,  album  mat,  dip. ;  Miss 
Hattie  Stem,  Jackson,  Mexican  needle-work,  dip. ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Curtis,  Jackson,  pair 
embroidered  slippers,  $1 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gibson,  Jackson,  embroidered  cushion  cover, 
fl ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gibson,  Jackson,  chair  cover,  worsted-work,  $1 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gibson, 
Jackson,  silk  corded  tea  mat,  made  by  lady  71  years  old,  $1 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gibson,  Jack- 
son, cross  of  autumn  leaves,  dip. ;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gibson,  Jackson,  phantom  bouquet, 
$1 ;  Henrietta  Prell,  Detroit,  embroidered  night-dress,  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Lizzie  T.  Beebe 
Jackson,  infant's  linen  dress  and  infant's  Nansook  dress,  dip. :  Miss  Lizzie  T.  Beebe, 
Jackson,  embridered  skirt,  Ist,  $8 ;  Miss  Sylvia  Palmer,  Jackson,  Comeirs  self-fitting 
dress  cloak,  dip. ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Nims,  Jackson,  childs*  Affghan  robe,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Nims, 
Jackson,  embroidered  crochet  shawl,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Nims,  Jackson,  specimen  lace  em- 
broidery, 1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Dr.  !Nims,  Jackson,  specimen  silk  embroidery,  dip. :  Mrs.  Dr. 
Kims,  Jackson,  specimen  hair  jewelry,  1st,  $8 ;   Mrs.  Dr.  Nims,  Jackson,  two  speci- 
mens embroidered  undergarments,  1st,  $3;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Springer,  Farmington,  crochet 
chair  cover  (wool),  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Hattie  Sterne,  Jackson,  specimen  braided  work,  Ist, 
$8 ;  Mrs.  John  McConnell,  Jackson,  specimen  worsted-work,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Charles  Ford, 
Jackson,  group  wax  flowers,  1st,  $8 ;  Miss  Julia  Fish,  Jackson,  child's  crochet  Afghan, 
dip. ;  Miss  Ruth  Root,  Jackson,  case  butterflies,  dip. ;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Whitmore,  Jack- 
son, specimen  shell  and  hair-work,  1st,  $8;  Mrs.  L.  Eggleston,  Jackson,  embroidered 
tidy,  $1 ;  Mrs.  L.  Eggleston,  Jackson,  worsted  horse  embroidery,  dip. ;  Mrs.  L.  Eg- 
gleston, Jackson,  chenille  embroidered  chair  seat,  $1 ;  E.  Eellerman,  Grand  Rapids, 
collection  moss  goods,  dip.  and  $8 ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Gihson,  Jackson,  gent's  crochet  scarf, 
1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  James  Ferguson,  Parma,  worsted  wreath,  1st,  $8 ;  Miss  P.  M.  Stems,  De- 
troit, collection  silk  embroidery,  Isi,  dip.  and  $8;  MissRitta  Orr,  Jackson,  worsted 
tidy,  dip. ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ranney,  Lansing,  silk  embroidered  long  shawl,  2d,  $2 ;  J.  W. 
Collins,  Jackson,, collection  fancy  articles,  dip.;  Eagene  Frink,  Wenona,  Japanese 
wool-work,  dip. ;  Mrs.  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson,  flnest  exhibition  of  lace,  1st,  dip.  and 
|6 ;  Mrs.  D.  Peabody,  Albion,  Affghan  robe,  2d,  $2 ;  Clara  Herlng,  Jackson,  tuffted 
worsted-work,  dip. ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Thompson,  Jackson,  specimen  Berlin-wool  work, 
Ist,  $8;  Mrs.  Irena  A.  Gross,  Jackson,  crochet  embroidered  woolen  s]iawl,  2d,  $2; 
Mrs.  W.  Hough,  Jackson,  embroidered  table  cover,  2d,  $2 ;  J.  Titus,  Dansville,  agrl- 
tnltural  wreath,  dip. ;  S.  Fenno,  Cold  water,  fancy  wool  wreath,  dip.;  E.  Blanchard, 
Jackson,  insect  tree,  dip. ;  A.  M.  Lersly,  Chicago,  111.,  fancy  ruffling,  dip. ;  Clara 
Grinnell,  Jackson,  pair   bead  brackets,  dip.  and  $1 ;   Mrs.  O.  G.  Hunter,  Jackson, 
piece  needle-work,  dip. ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Kent,  Jackson,  crochet  table  cover,  1st,  $8;  Mrs. 
Dr.  Kent,  Jackson,  embroidered  collar  and  cuffs,  dip. ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kimball,  Adrian, 
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carriage  Afll^ban,  Ist,  $8 ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kimball,  Adrian,  gent's  wool  scarf,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Heath,  Adrian,  embroidered  ottoman  cover,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Thompson, 
Ann  Arbor,  feather  wreath,  dip. ;  Mrs.  Whallen,  Fitchbarg,  case  wax  fhiit  and  flow- 
ers, 2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hendee,  Jackson,  foncy  wool  lamp  mat,  2d,  $2 ;  Mrs.  B.  J. 
Worknm,  Betroit,  ornamental  needle-work,  Ist,  dip.  and  |2 ;  E.  B.  Raney,  Lansing 
linen  handkerchief  embroidery,  2d,  and  dip. ;  Miss  Mess,  Betroit,  infant's  dress,  Ist, 
|8 ;  Miss  Mess,  Betroit,  collection  of  embroidery,  $6 ;  Miss  Mess,  Betroit,  ladies'  sack 
embroidered,  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Mess,  Betroit,  hardkerchief,  dip. ;  T.  J.  Holmes,  Camden, 
4  boxes  staffed  birds  and  animals,  1st,  dip.  and  $8 ;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Kimball,  Adrian, 
otoman  cover,  2d,  $2. 

Tour  committee  would  respectfully  report  that  a  very  fine  display  was  made  in 
Bivision  H,  Class  57,  of  needle,  shell,  wax,  and  fancy  work.  A  great  variety  of  mcri- 
toriOQS  work  is  entirely  unprovided  for  in  the  published  premium  list,— which  yonr 
committee  suggests  needs  a  carefhl  revision,— making  It  necessary  to  recommend 
many  discretionary  premiums  and  diplomas.  Very  many  articles  of  real  merit  were 
wrongfully  entered,  and  where  competition  is  close,  and  the  entries  numerous,  as  was 
the  case  with  many  articles,  the  committee  could  only  follow  the  rule,  and  exclude  the 
articles  improperly  entered.  Tour  committee  would  be  glad,  if  time  would  permit, 
to  notice  specially  many  articles  entered,  which  did  not  receive  a  premium.  Among 
such,  were  some  beautifhl  specimens  of  Mexican  needle- work,  shown  by  Miss  Hattie 
Sterne  of  Jackson ;  linen  under-garments,  by  Mrs.  Curtiss ;  a  collection  of  Rocky 
Mountain  cariosities,  by  J.  W.  Welch,  not  properly  entered,  and  many  articles  of 
embroidery  and  crochet-work,  shown  by  different  persons.  The  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  awarding  premiums  in  this  class  are  by  no  means  light,  and  while  yonr  com- 
mittee are  not  sure  that  their  judgment  has  been  entirely  correct  in  all  cases,  they  can 
confidently  say  It  has  been  impartial,  and  without  fear  or  &vor.    All  of  which  is 

respectfhlly  submitted. 

W.  K.  GIBSON, 

MRS.  H.  KIMBALL, 

MRS  BR.  NIMS, 

MRS.  A.  V.  PANTLiNB, 

Committee. 


BIVISION  I. 

CLASS  LII. 

Simpson,  Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  20  greenhouse  plants,  Ist,  $10 ;  Simpson,  Loud  & 
f  rask,  Adrian,  10  greenhouse  plants,  2d,  $8 ;  Simpson,  Loud  k  Trask.  Adrian,  variety 
roses,  Ist,  $5;  Simpson,  Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  dahlias,  8d,  $1;  Simpson,  Loud  is 
Trask,  Adrian,  German  asters,  1st,  $8 ;  Simpson,  Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  perrennial 
phloxes,  2d,  $2 ;  Simpson,  Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  seedling  verbenas,  2d,  |2 ;  Simpson, 
Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  collection  of  gladioli,  2d,  $2 ;  Simpson,  Lond&  Trask,  Adrian, 
collection  of  pansies,  2d,  $2 ;  Simpson,  Loud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  hardy  annual  fiowers, 
1st,  $5 ;  Simpson,  Lfjud  &  Trask,  Adrian,  6  ornamental-leaved  plants,  1st,  $5 ;  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  20  greenhouse  plants,  2d,  $G ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  10 
greenhouse  plants,  1st,  $5;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  seedling  phloxes,  1st,  $3; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  collection  antirrhinums,  1st,  $8;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Trelfoy, 
Jackson,  collection  of  pansies,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  round  bouquet, 
dis.,  $1 ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Treffey,  Jackson,  6  varieties  of  caladium,  dis.  premium  recom- 
mended, $5;  E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  variety  of  flowers,  skillfully  grouped,  1st,  $10; 
E.  Atmstrong,  Jackson,  variety  of  dahlias,  2d,  $2 ;  E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  verbenas, 
let,  $8 ;  E.  Armstrons:,  Jackson,  floral  designs,  2d,  $8 ;  E.  Armstrong,  Jackson,  seed- 
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linfi;  verbenas,  iBt,  12 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  variety  roaes,  2d,  $8 ;  John  Ford  A 
Son,  Detroit,  variety  dahlias,  Ist,  $4 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  12  varieties  dahlias, 
Ist,  $2 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  col.  German  asters,  2d,  $2 ;  John  Ford  &  Son, 
Detroit,  variety  phloxes,  perennial,  Ist,  $8 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  variety  ver- 
benas, 2d,  $2 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  col.  of  antirrhiums,  2d,  $2 ;  John  Ford  & 
Son,  Detroit,  round  boaqnet,  Ist,  $1 ;  John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  basket  iiowers,  1st,  $2 : 

John  Ford  &  Son,  Detroit,  flat  bouquet,  Ist,  $1. 

S.  O.  KNAPP, 

MSS.  E.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

MRS.  W.  H.  WITHINGTON, 

MRS.  D.  M.  UHL, 

MRS.  C.  FORD, 

Committee. 


CLASS  UII. 

Mrs.  E.  Cooley,  Jaclcson,  20  green  hot-house  plants,  Ist,  $10 ;  Mrs.  E.  Cooley,  Jack- 
son, 20  green  hot-house  plants,  2d,  $5 ;  Mrs.  E.  Cooley,  Jackson,  10  green  hot-house 
plants.  1st,  $5;  Mrs.  E.  Cooley,  Jackson,  6  ornamental-leaved  plants,  suitable  bed- 
ding, 1st,  $5;  Mrs.  Dwight  Merriman,  Jackson,  flowers  skillftilly  grouped,  2d,  $6; 
Mrs.  JDwight  Merriman,  Jackson,  German  asters,  2d,  $2 ;  Miss  Louisa  Dart,  Jackson, 
hardy  annual  flowering,  plants,  1st,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tuttle,  Jackson,  basket  flowers, 
1st,  $2 ;  J.  B.  Tuttle,  Jackson,  2  Acacia  trees,  (discretionary),  $1 ;  Mrs.  Amos  Van 
Aiken,  Hillsdale,  collection  China  asters.  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Amos  Van  Aiken,  Hillsdale, 
collection  zinneas,  1st,  |2;  Mrs.  Amos  Van  Aiken,  Hillsdale,  everlasting  flowers, 
(discretionary),  $1;  Peter  Coller,  Adrian,  dahlias,  1st,  $2;  Peter  CoUer,  Adrian, 
€  pinks,  Ist,  $2 ;  Mrs.  James  Yale,  Jackson,  flowers  grouped,  8d,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Nathan 
Smith,  Adrian,  floral  design,  2d,  $8 ;  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith,  Adrian,  variety  of  flowers 
.grouped,  1st,  $10 :  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith,  Adrian,  6  stocks,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith, 
Adrian,  6  petunias,  Ist,  $2 ;  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith,  Adrian,  tropeolnmne,  1st,  $2 ;  Mrs. 

Nathan  Smith,  Adrian,  seedling  verbenas,  1st,  $2. 

S.  O.  KNAPP. 

MRS.  D.  M.  UHL, 

MRS.  B.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

MRS.  C.  FORD. 

Committee. 


CI«ASS  LIV. 

Joseph  Gridley,  Kalamazoo,  Eaton  C^ounty  collection  of  fruits,  Ist,  $100 ;  E.  H.  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  &  Co.,  Monroe,  Monroe  County  collection  of  fruits,  2d,  $50 ;  N.  Jk  C. 
<niil8on,  Battle  Creek,  Calhoun  County  cibllection  of  fruits,  8d,  $25. 

J.  P.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  SHORTWELL, 
GEO.  WRIGHT, 
B.  W.  VEBREY, 

Committee. 


QILkBS  LV. 


N.  Si  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  best  summer  seedling  apples,  Ist,  Downing's  Fruit 
Book;  Geo.  Webb,  Jackson,  everbearing  raspberry,  of  the  Antwerp  variety,  discre- 
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tlonaiy  premiam ;  Seedling  peach  of  Peter  Coller,  Adrian^  grown  from  eecd,  seems  to 
be  hardy  and  prodactlye,  ripening  late.  Committee  report,  large  size,  fair  qoalitj, 
possessing  no  special  merit  to  recommend  its  cnlture ;  No.  285,  exhibited  by  N.  & 
C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  history  of  the  tree— set  for  early  Crawford,  broken  down 
by  accident,  tree  sprouted  below  the  place  of  budding,  which  this  year,  the  first  fruit- 
ing, produced  the  specimens  exhibited.  Report  by  Committee :  description— medium 
size,  yellow  flesh  color,  red-mottled  and  yellow,  clingstone,  considered  best  seedling 
peach  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Committee  named  it  Chilson's  Cling  ;  No.  207  is 
worthy  of  further  trial  and  discretionary  premium. 

The  Committee  on  Seedlings  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  found  quite  a  num- 
erous representation  of  seedlings  on  exhibition,  of  apples  and  peaches,  but  on 
examination  found  no  apples  worthy  the  notice,  and  much  less  the  cultivation,  and 
but  one,  exhibited  by  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  of  Battle  Creek,  which  for  color  and  flavor 
merits  the  attention  of  fruit  cnltnrists,  but  its  merits  are  modified  by  its  beings 
clingstone. 

D.  W.  ABRAMS,  Paw  Paw, 
ISRAEL  PENNINGTON, 
I.  M.  HARWOOD,  Jackson, 

CommitUi. 


CLASS  LVl. 

J.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  exhibit  winter  apples,  Ist,  $10 ;  J.  Brown,  Battle  Creek, 
12  specimens  single  variety  winter  apples,  %d,  $5;  O.  C.  Clements,  Richfield,  20  varie- 
ties apples,  1st,  $20 ;  O.  C.  Clements,  Richfield,  12  specimens  single  variety  winter 
apples,  medal ;  W.  A.  Holcomb,  Jackson,  12  varieties  apples,  1st,  $10 ;  W.  A.  Holcomb, 
Jackson,  6  varieties  apples,  recommend  2d  premium ;  W.  A.  Holcomb,  Jackson,  12 
specimen  summer  apples,  1st,  $8 ;  W.  H.  Eddy,  Bay  City,  20  varieties  apples,  succeS' 
sivc,  let,  $20 ;  Peter  CoUer,  Adrian,  26  varieties  apples,  successive,— recommended 
2d  premium;  Peter  Coller,  Adrian,  6  varieties  apples,  successive,  1st,  $7;  Peter 
Coller,  12  specimens  single  variety  autumn  apples,  2d,  $8 ;  Peter  Coller,  Adrian,  exhibit 
winter  apples,  1st,  $10 ;  Peter  Coller,  Adrian,  13  specimens  apples,  single  variety, 
medal ;  H.  J.  Crego,  Liberty,  exhibit  autumn  apples,  1st,  $4 ;  H.  J.  Crego,  Lib- 
erty, 22  specimens  single  variety  summer  apples,  2d,  $2 ;  H.  J.  Crego,  Liberty,  IS 
specimens  single  variety  autumn  apples,  2d,  $2 ;  O.  H.  Hicks,  Sandstone,  exhibit 
autumn  apples,  2d,  $2;  Benj.  Cook,  Grass  Lake,  exhibit  summer  apples  1st,  $4; 
Mrs.  S.  Dilly,  Napoleon,  12  single  specimens  autumn  apples,  8d,  $1. 

Your  committee  report  that  they  found  a  very  large  and  fine  assortment  of  apples. 
In  many  cases  it  was  difficult  to  find  some  of  the  entries  on  account  of  their  being  so 
mixed  up  and  not  properly  labeled. 

C.  C.  BEAHAN, 
H.  B.  CHAPMAN, 
H.  S.  PARMBLEB, 

Committee. 


CXJLSS  LVII. 


S.  O.  Knapp,  Jackson,  12  varieties  pears,  Ist,  $10;  B.  O.  Enapp,  Jackson,  eolleo- 
iion  autumn  pears,  2d,  $5 ;  Peter  Coller,  Adrian,  collection  autumn  pears,  Ist,  $T ;  Peter 
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Coller.  Adrian,  <S  specimens  single  variety  antumn  pears,  1st,  |2 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Wood- 

ard,  Grast}  Lake,  6  specimens  summer  pears,  $2. 

DARIUS  BOYNTON,  Benton  Harbor, 
HENRY  ALCOTT,  Sandstone, 
F.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Parma, 

Committte. 


CLASS  LYIII. 

J.  T.  Weeks,  Napoleon,  best  six  varieties  of  peaches,  snccessive,  1st,  $8 ;  Mrs.  T. 
Woodard,  Grass  Lake,  best  4  varieties  of  clingstones,  Ist,  $2;  J.  G.  Hartman,  Benton 
Harbor,  best  6  specimens  freestones,  1st,  $1 ;  W.  H.  Eddj,  Baj  City,  single  variety,  6 
specimens,  clingstones,  Ist,  $1 ;  Mrs.  Dwight  Merriman,  Jackson,  12  qninces,  1st,  $8 ;  W. 
A.  Holcomb,  Jackson,  12  quinces,  2d,  $2 ;  Joseph  Gridley,  Kalamazoo,  12  qninces,  8d, 
$1 ;  A.  Crittenden,  Leoni,  2  specimens  white  melon,  1st,  $2 ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  3 
specimens  white  melons,  2d,  $1 ;  J.  Brown,  Battle  Creek,  two  mask-melons,  1st,  $2 ; 
Henry  Pordy,  Jackson,  two  musk-melons,  2d,  |2 ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  4  nutmegs, 
1st,  $2;  J.  C.  Smith,  Charlotte,  best  collection  melons,  1st,  $5. 

J.  L.  MITCHELL, 
JOSEPH  C.  WOOD, 

Committee. 


CLASS  LIX. 

N.  &  O.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  20  varieties  of  apples  (succession),  2d,  $10 ;  N.  &  C. 
Chllson,  BatUe  Creek,  exhibit  of  summer  apples,  2d,  $8 ;  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle 
Creek,  exhibit  of  autumn  apples,  2d,  $8 ;  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  exhibit  of 
winter  apples,  2d,  $3 ;  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  12  specimens  of  single  vartiey 
summer  apples,  2d,  $8 ;  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  12  specimens  of  single  variety 
autumn  apples,  1st,  $8 ;  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  12  specimens  of  single  variety 
winter  apples,  1st,  $10 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  20  varieties  of  apples  (succession), 
Ist,  $20 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  exhibit  of  summer  apples,  1st,  $6 ;  Israel  Penn- 
ington, Macon,  exhibit  of  autumn  apples,  1st,  $6 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  exhibit 
of  winter  apples,  1st,  $10 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  12  specimens  of  single  variety 
summer  apples,  2d,  $2 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  12  specimens  of  single  variety  of 
autumn  apples,  2d,  $2 ;  Israel  Pennington,  Macon,  12  specimens  of  single  variety  of 
winter  apples,  2d,  $2. 

Tour  Committee  would  say  that  the  trait  in  this  department  was  very  fine,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  hardly  surpassed  by  any  exhibition  of  former  years, 
and  especially  the  specimens  of  apples  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pennington  of  Macon,  and 
Messrs.  Chilson  of  Battle  Creek. 
All  of  which  is  respectAilly  submitted. 

H.  DALE  ADAMS,  Clinton. 

A.  P.  MOON, 

J.  L.  MITCHELL, 

Committee. 
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0LA88  LX. 

Israel  PennlDjirtoD,  Macon,  6  specimens  of  single  variety  of  sammer  pears,  $2. 

DARIUS  BOYNTON,  Benton  Harbor. 
HENRY  ALCOTT,  Sandstone, 
F.  F.  RICHARDSON, 

C<mifnJit$€e. 


CLASS  LXII. 

Charles  Bowman,  North  Lansing,  1  peck  cranberries,  Ist,  $2 ;  J.  M.  Sterling,  Monroe, 
6  varieties  of  native  grapes,  1st,  $2 ;  Point  De  Peau,  Monroe,  8  varieties  of  native 
grapes,  Ist,  $8;  Point  De  Peau,  Monroe,  collection  native  grapes,  Ist,  $6 ;  D.  O.  Bnr- 
ras.  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  collection  of  native  grapes,  2d,  $8 ;  John  Crane,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  12  varieties  native  giiapes,  1st,  $5;  W.  D.  Thompson,  Jackson,  4  varieties  native 
grapes,  adapted  to  vineyard  or  general  culture,  Ist,  $10;  L.  P.  Reynolds,  Hillsdale, 
best  single  variety,  1st,  $2. 

We,  as  your  Committee  on  Grapes,  think  Mr.  Crane  should  have  the  first  premium 
fbr  twelve  varieties.  He  started  with  twelve  varieties,  but  two  varieties  became  dam- 
aged so  badly  that  they  were  not  fit  for  exhibition.  We  think  he  should  have  some- 
thing for  bringing  such  a  good  collection  so  far. 

D.  C.  DRIGGS,  Jackson, 
JOSEPH  WEIR,  Monroe, 
NATHANIEL  CHILSON,  Battle  Creek, 

E.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Monroe, 

Committer. 


DIVISION  K^ 

CLASS  LXIIJ. 

Jackson  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Jackson,  display  of  sewer  pipe,  dip. ;  Jackson  Fire  Clay  Co.. 
Jackson,  display  of  Fire  brick,  dip. ;  W.  H.  Pendleton,  Kalamazoo,  iron  grist-mill  for 
horse-power,  or  steam,  dip. ;  Francis  M.  Ressner,  Jackson,  specimen  white  lead  in 
oU,  dip. ;  Stillwell,  Bierce  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  lime  extractor,  heater  and  filter,  silver 
medal ;  Frank  &  Co.,  Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  pony  planer,  silver  medal ;  Frank  &  Co.,  Boffido, 
N.  r.,  panel  planer,  silver  medal ;  F.  G.  Chapman,  room  9,  M.  E.  C.  block,  Chicago, 
machine  for  making  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  silver  medal ;  F.  G.  Chapman,  room  9, 
M.  E.  C.  block,  Chicago,  sand-papering  machine,  silver  medal ;  £.  Dennis,  Jackson, 
engine  lathe,  silver  medal ;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  double-cylinder  planer  and  matcher, 
with  beading  attachment,  silver  medal ;  James  Jenks.  Detroit,  four-sided  moulding 
machine,  silver  medal;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  self-feeding  blind-slat  tender,  silver 
medal ;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  saw-gnm|ning  machine,  dip. ;  James  Jenks,  Detroit,  lot 
of  emery  wheels,  dip. ;  E.  Whiteside,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one  ditching  machine,  dip. ;  B. 
M.  Benster,  Detroit,  barrel-heading  machine,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  De- 
troit, one  improved  shingle  and  heading  machine,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son, 
Detroit,  one  Blake  &  Co.  patent  steam  pump.  No.  5,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  & 
Son,  Detroit,  one  Sturtevant  patent  blower,  dip ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one 
steam,  gauge,  dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one  Dobson's  patent  reflecting 
strainer,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  scroll  saw,  silver  medal ;  G.  S. 
Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one  compression  coupling,  dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  D^ 
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troit,  one  patent  self-oiling  arbor,  dip. ;  G.  8.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one  improved 
relishing  machine,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one  slde-sash  stitcher, 
dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  Dreyfo's  patent  self-oilers,  dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  & 
Son,  Detroit,  one  improved  fanning  machine,  silver  medal ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son, 
Detroit,  one  improved  foot-Joiner,  dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  one  large  pat- 
ent Champion,  dip. ;  G.  S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  moulding  machine,  silver  medal ; 
L.  Wilcox,  Jackson,  one  coil  rope,  dip. ;  J.  M.  Groat,  Almont,  Lapeer  Co.,  combined 
stove-hole,  carpet-tool,  etc.,  dip. ;  J.  Adams,  Jackson,  2  bbls.  salt,  dip.  and  $5 ;  Thos. 
Bajlis,  Tecnmseh,  Am.  Tnr.  water-wheel.  Stoat,  Mills  &  Temples,  dip.  ^  H.  Collis, 
Coldwater,  one  patent  carriage-step,  dip. ;   Hark  Flanigan,  Detroit,  circular  saws, 
smooth,  dip. ;  National  Fence  Co.,  Detroit,  7  specimens  combined  fence,  dip. ;  Willis 
F.  Geer,  Marshall,  patent  buggy-thill  coupling,  dip. ;  H.  Brewer  &  Son,  Tecumseh, 
machine  for  manufacturing  drain  tile,  1st,  dip.  and  $10 ;  S.  Heiser  &  J.  Harding,  Jack- 
son, machine  for  raising  door-panels,  silver  medal ;  R.  H.  Kimball,  Garrison  House, 
Detroit,  improved  low-water  indicator  for  boilers,  dip. ;  Franklin  McCounel,  Dowagiac, 
model  of  piston-packing,  dip.;  H.  M.  Dresser,  Jonesville,  sample  comp.  packing,  dip.; 
H.  M.  Dresser,  Jonesville,  preservative  paint  for  shingles,  dip. ;  J.  C.   McKenzie, 
Adrian,  brick  machine,  dip.;  Patterson  &  Comfort,  Tecumseh,  specimen  drain  tile, 
dip.;  John  H.  Latimer,  Jackson,  mineral  paint,  dip.;  H.  G.  Porter,  Grand  Rapids, 
sectional  bent  barrel,  dip. ;  D.  E.  Rice,  Detroit,  1  steam-governor,  silver  medal ;  G. 
S.  Wormer  &  Son,  Detroit,  1  flue-scraper,  silver  medal ;  D.  L.  Calkins,  Waterloo, 
Indiana,  artificial  stove,  dip.;  D.  E.  Rice,  Detroit,  sample  barrel-heading,  dip.;  S. 
H.  Dickerson,  Hudson,  1  imp.  well-point  and  augur,  dip. 

GEO.  C.  MUNROE, 
E.  B.  ROOT, 

Committee, 


CLASS  LXIV. 

P.  Daniels,  Jackson,  railroad  car  dumper,  dip.;  E.  H.  Camp,  Jackson,  brass  model 
of  fbmace  for  warming  houses,  dip.;  A.  F.  R.  Amdt,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  passenger  rail- 
road check-box,  dip.;  S.  T.  Hayward,  Chicago,  HI.,  Babcock  fire  extinguisher,  medal ; 
H.  Earl  Cole,  Sully,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  model  of  fruit-gatherer,  dip. ;  D.  G.  Miller, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  one  sash-lock,  dip. ;  Sylvester  Taylor,  Coldwater,  model  of  lumber 
wagon,  dip. ;  O.  W.  Bean,  Tecnmseh,  model  of  machine  for  handling  leather  in  liquor, 
dip. ;  H.  Collins,  Coldwater,  one  Daggett's  patent  clothes-fhime,  dip. ;  J.  H.  Verity, 
Portland,  one  pair  window-blinds,  dip. ;  James  Nevnnan,  Portland,  model  for  vrater- 
wheel,  2d,  dip. ;  Edward  Racine,  Chicago,  HI.,  model  of  wagon-wheel,  2d,  dip. ;  John 
Skinner,  Hadley,  model  of  machine  to  connect  gearing  vdthout  stopping  motive 
power,  dip. ;  James  York,  Monroe,  model  of  York's  re-sawing  attachment,  dip. ;  G. 
C.  Winters,  Onondaga,  model  of  self-supporting  extension  quilting-ftome,  dip. ;  T.  H. 
Breed,  Dundee,  model  of  flood-gate.  dip. ;  Beujaroin  Baker,  Addison,  model  of  grain 
measure  and  tally,  dip. ;  Stillwell,  Bierce  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  model  of  eclipse  tur- 
bine water-wheel,  dip. ;  F.  Van  Doren,  Adrian,  one  shingling-stool,  dip.;  D.  P.  GriflSes, 
Flint,  model  of  excelsior  log-carting  macbine,  dip. ;  H.  M.  Dresser,  Jone8\']lle.  model 
of  shifting-rail  for  top  buggy,  dip. ;  H.  Phinney,  Lansing,  model  of  horse  hay-fork, 
Ist,  dip. ;  W.  Adams,  Charlotte,  bench  shears  for  cutting  iron,  dip, ;  Theodore 
Hunger,  Detroit,  model  of  farm  gate,  dip. ;  E.  Warren,  Ceresco,  pick  for  dressing  mill- 
stones, dip. ;  J.  Vincent,  Rome  City,  Ind.,  model  of  self-acting  brake,  dip. ;  A.  H. 
Bryant,  108  West  Lake  street,  Chicago,  HI.,  one  champion  egg-carrier,  dip. ;  A.  H. 
Bryant,  103  West  Lake  street,  Chicago,  one  corn-husking  glove,  dip. 

F.  M.  FOSTER, 
Chairman  qf  Committee. 
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8PX0IAL  REPORT  ON  TIRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

Your  committee  on  miscellaoeons  articles  haviDg  viewed  the  Arc  eztinguieher, 

after  having  seen  the  trial  of  two  respective  machines  on  exhibition,  have  ftilly  como 

to  the  concluBion  that  59«  Babcock  machine,  is  entitled  to  the  premium,  whatever  it 

may  be.  

JOHN  STARKWEATHER, 

HB^^RY  UNDERWOOD, 

ALLEN  WARREN, 

CommUtee. 


CITIZENS'  PREMIUMS. 

1.  Green  horses  thai  never  started  for  money— mile  heats,  best  8  in  5 :  No  report  of 
this  race  has  been  returned,  owing  to  protests  against  the  winners,  which  are  yet 
unexamined. 

2.  Horses  four  years  old-— mile  heats,  best  8  in  5  In  harness :  J.  C.  Deyo's  Andy 
Johnson,  b.  s.,  1st,  $100 ;  A.  C.  Fisk's  Dexter,  Jr.,  br.  g.,  2d,  $50 ;  A.  J.  Derby>  Limber 
Jim,  8d,  $25.    Time— 2:58,  2:58,  8:00. 

8.  Three-year-old  colts— mile  heats,  in  harness :  R.  Armstrong's  b.  s.,  Membrino 
Chief,  Jr.,  1st,  $100 ;  A.  C.  Fisk's  b.  g.,  Coldwater  Billy,  2d,  $25.    Time -8:10)^,  8:07. 

4.  Horses  of  any  age ;  running  race.  Two  mile  heats ;  weight  for  age :  Henry 
ChappePs  Alice  Pool,  1st  prize,  $200 ;  W.  H.  Chapel's  Minnie,  2d  prize,  $50.  Tiine- 
4:06%,  4:06. 

5.  Horses  that  have  never  beaten  2:25— mile  heats,  best  three  in  five :  Charles  Skin- 
ner's Dictator,  1st  prize,  $200 ;  W.  S.  McLaughlin's  Byron  Chief,  2d  prize,  $70 .  D.  B. 
Hibbard,  Fanny,  8d  prize,  $80. 

A.  J.  DEAN. 
Executive  Superintendent. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AT 

JACKSON,  FEBRUARY  14th,  1871. 

On  Tuesday,  February  14th,  in  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the 
President,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  met  at  the  Hibbard 
House,  Jackson, 

The  President,  W.  G.  Beckwith,  of  Dowagiac,  called  the 
Committee  to  order,  and  the  following  gentlemen  answered 
the  call  of  the  roll:  George  W.  Phillips,  Eomeo;  0.  W. 
Greene,  Farmington;  H.  0.  Hanford,  Plymouth;  John  Gil- 
bert, Ypsilanti;  J.  M.  Sterling,  Monroe;  A.  J.  Dean,  Adrian; 
W.  J.  Baxter,  Jonesville;  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater;  A.  V.  Pant- 
lind.  East  Saginaw ;  M.  Shoemaker,  Jackson ;  F.  M.  Manning, 
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Paw  Paw;  L.  S.  Scran  ton,  Grand  Rapids;  A.  Stout,  St.  Johns; 
E.  W.  Eising,  Eichfield ;  E.  0.  Humphrey,  Treasurer ;  R.  F. 
Jolinson,  Secretary. 

The  President  then  made  his  address  to  the  Committee. 

ADDBESS     OP     THE     PRESIDENT,    W.    G.    BECKWITH,    ESQ.,     OF 

DOWAGIAC. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
met  in  Jackson  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  and  herewith  we  present 
the  annual  address  of  the  President.  It  contains  many  sug- 
gestions both  of  interest  and  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
Michigan,  and  will  well  repay  a  perusal : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee — Pursuant  to 
notice,  you  haye  assembled  to  close  up  the  business  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  just  passed,  and  to 
arrange  its  affairs  for  the  new  one  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered. 

How  much  of  the  success  of  this  organization  depends  upon 
your  deliberation,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  for  me  to  say.  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  fully  comprehend  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  you,  and  will  acquit  yourselves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  who  represent  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  inter- 
ests of  the  State.  Custom  requires  the  presiding  oflScer,  at 
each  of  your  annual  meetings,  to  make  such  suggestions  in 
relation  to  those  interests  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper^ 
Having  discharged  that  duty  annually  during  the  last  seven 
years,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  much  to  add  that  is  new,  or 
would  prove  really  valuable.  I  must  rely,  therefore,  mainly 
upon  your  practical  good  sense  to  carry  the  association  success- 
fully through  the  year  1871. 

The  Secretary  not  having  furnished  me  with  his  annual 
report,  showing  the  condition  of  our  finances  at  this  time,  I 
am  unable  to  speak  very  definitely  in  regard  to  them.  For  all 
details  connected  with  the  working  of  the  society  during  the 
past  year,  I  would  refer  you  to  that  document  when  it  shall  be 

28 
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laid  before  you,  entertaining  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  find 
it  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

So  far  as  the  permanent  location  of  the  place  or  places  for 
holding  State  Fairs  are  concerned,  I  entertain  the  same  views 
expressed  by  me  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  and  to  which  I 
would  again  call  your  attention.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  page  341. 

In  regard  to  the  premiums  to  be  offered  at  the  next  State 
Fair,  I  would  recommend  a  thorough  revision  of  the  list,  with 
a  view  to  its  more  complete  equalization.  The  value  and 
importance  of  the  article  of  product  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
guide  you  in  fixing  the  amount;  yet  at  the  same  time,  those 
articles  of  product  which  enter  into  general  use,  and  have 
always  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  human  family,  though  of  small  market  value 
when  compared  with  some  kinds  of  stock  and  grain,  should 
receive  at  your  hands  more  encouragement  than  formerly. 
Such,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  garden  products  usually  brought 
to  perfection  in  this  latitude.  In  examining  the  awards  of 
premiums  for  last  year,  I  find  that  $72  only  was  paid  for  grain, 
flour,  and  seeds;  and  for  roots  and  vegetables,  covering  the 
entire  products  of  the  field  and  garden,  only  $106.  This 
amount,  when  compared  with  the  aggregate  premiums  in  other 
classes  on  the  list,  is  much  too  small.  If  Spain,  Holland, 
France,  and  the  British  Isles  can  send  to  our  shores  their 
vegetable  products,  and  undersell  us  at  our  seaboard  towns,  it 
would  be  well  that  we  give  market  gardening  more  attention 
a;id  encouragement  than  formerly. 

In  this  State  the  demand  for  garden  products  will  increase 
in  a  ratio  hitherto  unknown  to  our  people.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  long  lines  of 
railroads  have  been  projected  and  are  in  process  of  completion, 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  from  the  great  lakes  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  every  few  miles  along  each  line  of  road  will 
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gpring  up  a  thriying  Tillage,  to  absorb  all  the  garden  products 
that  the  adjacent  neighborhoods  can  furnish.  As  the  country 
grows  older,  the  tendency  of  our  population  is  toward  cities 
and  Tillages.  This  disposition  of  the  people  to  centralize  will 
yastly  increase  the  number  of  consumers,  and  consequently 
increase  largely  the  demand  for  all  garden  products.  I  would 
recommend  more  liberal  premiums  in  this  department,  and  at 
the  same  time  require  larger  quantities  on  exhibition  of  each 
article  offered  for  premiums. 

In  regard  to  wheat  and  other  grains,  I  would  require  not 
less  than  fiye  bushels  on  exhibition  of  each  kind  offered  for 
premium  by  one  indiTidual,  the  wheat  to  be  grown  on  land 
producing  not  less  than  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  upon  all  grains  andTaluable  seeds,  the  amount  of 
premium  should  be  considerably  higher  than  formerly. 

On  occasions  similar  to  this,  I  haye,  at  some  length,  called 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  to  breed  that  class  of  cattle  which  experience  has 
fully  proTed  to  be  best  adapted  to  our  climate  and  general 
wants,  rather  than  a  class  of  fancy  cattle,  such  as  Aldemey 
and  Ayrshire,  which,  while  they  possess  some  excellent  points^ 
are  upon  the  whole  less  profitable  to  the  general  farmer  than 
larger  and  more  yigorous  breeds.  What  an  intelligent  farming 
community  haye  settled  down  upon  as  the  best  and  most 
profitable  cattle  to  raise  in  their  midst,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
a  guide  by  you  in  making  up  the  premium  on  that  kind  of 
stock. 

I  hold  to  views  much  the  same  in  regard  to  horses.  For 
years,  the  capital,  time,  and  skill  of  breeders  have  been  directed 
to  the  so-called  improTements  of  our  horses,  and  yet  if  we 
look  back  for  the  past  twenty  years,  or  since  the  organization 
of  this  Society,  we  have  not  produced  a  race,  trotting,  or  turf 
horse  that  has  repaid  the  breeders,  in  either  pocket  or  reputa- 
tion, for  the  time  expended.  Meanwhile  the  horse  of  all  work 
has  been  materially  improved,  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
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much  more  had  the  same  amount  of  time  and  money  been 
given  to  him.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  Society  should 
use  its  intelh'gence  and  its  premiums  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a  vigorous  race  of  horses ;  one  full  of  stamina  to 
withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  of  a  constitution  that 
would  protect  it  against  disease,  with  bone,  substance,  power, 
adapted  to  all  the  various  services  that  may  be  required  of  it ; 
with  size  and  proportion  as  well  as  form  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  first-class  horses  in  the  various  markets,  and 
of  a  style  and  action  that  will  be  satisfactory  alike  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  business  in  our  towns  and  cities,  or  upon 
the  farm. 

I  would  recommend  a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
amount  usually  expended  upon  race-tracks,  by  the  Society; 
indeed,  I  can  see  no  good  results  from  the  use  of  so  large  an 
amount  of  funds  of  the  Society  for  such  purposes.  Every 
valuable  point  in  the  horse  can  be  made  apparent  to  good 
judges  without  such  outlay. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  dispensing  with  the  so-called 
citizen's  premiums. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  swine,  both  live  and  dressed, 
have  become  a  very  important  item  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
farmer's  account,  in  many  parts  of  the  State ;  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  southern  and  western  counties,  where  much  care 
and  attention  is  given  to  their  breeding.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  kind  of  stock  kept  by  the  farmers  of  Michigan  show 
BO  marked  an  improvement  within  the  last  twenty  years  as 
swine.  And,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  pork  of  South- 
em  Michigan  is  not  Second  in  point  of  value  to  any  single 
commodity  put  into  the  market  by  its  farmers.  You,  doubt- 
less, will  do  all  that  seems  necessary  to  stimulate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  best  breeds  throughout  the  State. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
existed  during  the  past  year  combinations  of  individuals,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  control  and  purchase  of  certain  leading 
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farm  products,  not  only  in  Michigan,  but  in  other  States  of 
the  North  and  West,  at  prices  below  their  actual  value  ;  that 
these  combinations,  in  most  cases,  reach  from  the  great  empor- 
inms  of  trade  East  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  do  they  count  as  their  most  faithful  allies,  long  lines 
of  railroad. 

I  am  not  aware  that  your  committee  can  do  more  to  repair 
the  mischief  than  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it ;  at  the 
farthest,  if  the  charges  are  found  to  be  true,  as  stated, 
recommend  to  our  farmers  a  course  of  action  which  may 
eventually  cure  the  evil  complained  of. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  means  for  reaching  it  than  for 
farmers  to  form  counter  combinations,  with  a  view  to  control, 
when  practicable,  not  only  the  price,  but  the  time  of  sale  and 
manner  of  transportation.  It  would  be  well  for  farmers  of  each 
neighborhood  to  meet  and  discuss  the  situation,  in  order  to 
settle  down  upon  some  plan  of  action  to  circumvent  the 
arrangements  of  those  who  seek  to  buy  without  rendering  a 
fair  equivalent.  Of  course,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1870. 

The  Secretary  submitted  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 
To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  AgriciUtural  Society : 

The  Secretary  submits  the  following  report  of  the  business 
of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year 
ending  December  31, 1870: 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1869,  the  Treasurer  had  in  his 
hands,  after  all  accounts  had  been  settled  and  checks  paid 
that  had  been  presented,  the  following  sums : 
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Cash  on  hand $567  68 

Note  due  on  lumber $679  84 

Less  discount 18  08 

666  81 

$1,824  44 

OnHng  the  jear  there  has  been  received  from  the  following  named  soorceSf 
as  follows : 

From  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  of  1870 $10,089  44 

From  Jackspn  subscriptions 419  TO 

From  rents  of  grounds 1,180  00 

From  entries  of  horses  for  citizen^s  premiums 452  00 

From  membership  tickets 865  00 

Fromrailroad  subscriptions 908  58 

18,289  67 

$14,614  U 
Less  amount  in  hands  of  Secretary  uncollected 189  58 

Total  receipto $14,874  58 

Balance  due  Treasurer 1,589  87 

$15,918  95 
The  expenditures  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

Paid  business  checks  of  1869 $848  02 

Paid  outstanding  premiums  of  1869 278  00 

Business  checks  of  1870  issued $9*146  85 

Less  amount  not  presented 198  42 

8,952  98 

Premium  checks  of  1870  issued $6,916  00 

■  Less  amount  not  presented - 576  00 

6,840  00 

$15,918  95 


The  details  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
are  classified  under  the  following  heads,  and  the  items  will  be 
found  in  the  schedule  of  the  accounts  submitted  with  this 
report: 

1.  Expense  of  winter  meeting  of  1870 $200  00 

2.  Two  meetings  of  Executive  Committee  in  summer 274  05 

$474  05 

COMSTBUCTION    AND    PBSFABATION    OF    FAIB    QBOUNDS. 

8.  Lumber  for  buildings , $611  48 

4.  Glazinig^  and  windows 98  48 

6.  Hardware,  nails,  iron-work,  etc 159  10 

6.  Labor  in  clearing  up  fiillen  buildings 185  97 

7.  Labor  on  Floral  Hall  building 476  42 

8.  Labor  on  Manufacturer's  HaU 228  66 

9.  Labor  on  halls,  stables,  and  grounds 184  67 

10.  Whitewashing  expenses 149  62 

11.  Clearing  up  and  securing  buildings 187  25 

12.  Trinmiings  and  decoration  of  Floral  Hall 841  45 
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18.  ErergreenB  and  work-women |98  00 

14.  Team  work,  haolin;;  lumber  and  material 102  50 

15.  Enji^ineand  freight 822  9t 

16.  Engineer  in  Mechanics  Hall 40  8T 

IT.  Fixtures  for  water  supply 208  92 

$8,880  25 

18.  Dowagiac  band,  music $110  00 

19.  H^ 256  74 

20.  Straw 60  00 

«1.  Police,  watch,  and  gate-keepers 818  85 

22.  Marshals  and  Assistant  Superintendents 89  50 

28.  Feed  expenses 28  50 

24.  Advertising  and  publishing  lists  of  awards 97  67 

25.  Free  Press,  for  printing  premium  lists 199  75 

26.  Advertiser  and  Tribune,  for  large   posters,  horse-bills,  and 
circnlars 896  95 

27.  Daily  Post,  posters  and  tickets 248  00 

28.  Daily  Union,  entry  cards,  etc 56  80 

■29.  Jackson  Patriot,  fair  programmes 58  10 

80.  Bill  posting 22  50 

81.  Telegraph,  express,  cartage 29  95 

82.  Fair  expenses,  Presidents  room,  premium  ribbons,  drawbacks, 
crockery  for  Fruit  Hall,  watering  track,  etc 886  10 

88.  Expenses  for  Viewing  Committees 481  80 

84.  Assistants  in  Secretary's  olBce 282  00 

85.  Clerk  In  Secretary's  office 70  80 

86.  Treasurer's  expenses  at  Fair $224  50 

87.  Interest,  postage,  and  exchange  account 77  68 

802  08 

38,  Insurance  on  buildings 60  00 

89.  Stationery  and  blank  books 79  10 

40.  Postageand  stamps L 178  80 

41.  Rent  of  office  for  1860  and  1870 120  00 

42.  Salary  of  Secretary 1,000  00 

4,812  44 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $8,622  74 


The  total  amount  of  premium  checks  drawn  and  issued  for 
1870  are  reported  as  follows : 

DIVISIOIC  A— CATTLE. 

Class  1.  Shorthwus $497  00 

Class  2.  Devons 492  00 

Class  8.  Herefords 185  00 

ClasB4.  Ayrshires 40  00 

Cla8s5.  Aldemeys,  Galloways,  etc 210  00 

Class  6.  Herds  of  thoroughbreds 200  00 

Class  7.  Grades  and  natives 124  00 

ClassS.  Working  oxen  and  steers 78  00 

Class  9.  Fat  cattle 186  00 

$1,912  00 
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DIVZBION  B— H0BSB8. 

Class  10.  Thoroughbreds $195  00 

Class  11.  Half  thoroughbreds 186  00 

Class  12.  Horses  of  all  work 285  00 

Class  18.  Roadsters  and  trotting  stock 554  00 

Class  14.  Draught  horses 101  00 

Class  15.  Carriage  and  buggy  horses 179  00 

Class  16.  Saddle  horses 40  00 

Class  17.  Matched  horses 25  00 

Class  IS.  Jacks  and  mules 83  00 

DTYISION  C— SHEEP,  SWINE,  AND  POULTRT. 

Class  19.  Merinos  and  fine  wools —  $205  00 

Cla8s20.  Southdowns and Middlewools 154  00 

Class  21 .  Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  and  Longwools 202  00 

Claes22.  Fat  sheep 16  00 

Class  28.  Swine .,  69  00 

Cla8824.  Poultry 87  00 

DIVISION  D— PARK  IKFLEMSNT8. 

Class  25.  Plows  and  their  trials $82  00 

Class  26.  Harrows,  cultivators,  etc 16  00 

Class  27.  Seed  drills,  sowers,  planters,  etc 2  00 

Class  28.  Haying  and  harvesting  implements 26  00 

Class  29.  Apparatus  and  machines  for  cleaning  crops 18  00 

Class80.  Wagons,  carriages,  and  sleighs 122  00 

Class  81.  Barnyard  articles 21  00 

Class  82.  Dairy  and  household  articles 18  00 

Class  88.  Stoves  and  hollow  ware 00  00 

DIVISION  E— riELD  AND  GARDEN  PRODUCTS. 

Class  84.  Grain,  flour,  meal,  seeds $72  00 

Class  85.  Roots  and  vegetables 104  00 

DITISION  7— -DAIRT  AND  HOUSEHOLD  MANU7ACTUHES. 

Clas886.  Butter  and  cheese $46  00 

Class  87.  Sugar,  honey,  beehives 21  00 

Class  88.  Bread,  pickles,  preserves 46  00 

Class  89.  Wines,  vinegars,  and  cordials 96  90 

Class  40.  Bitters,  tobacco,  soaps,  groceries 00  00 

DIVISION  a— DOMESTIC  XANUrAOTURBS. 

Cla8841.  Home-made  goods •   $78  00 

Class  42.  Factory  goods 45  00 

Class  48.  Articles  of  dress •  16  00 

Class  44.  Articles  of  leather  and  India  rubber 20  00 

Class  45.  Articles  of  fUmiture 68  00 

Class  46.  Ornamental  iron  work 00  00 

Class  47.  Sewing  machines 00  00 


$1,648  00 


$678  00 


$250  00 


$176  00 


$209  00 


$212  00 
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DITISION  H— FINE  ABTS  AND  NBSDLB-WOBK. 

Cla8848.  Paintings  and  Statuary - $115  00 

Clas849.  Musical  instruments 90  00 

ClassSO.  Clocks,  jewelry,  plated  ware 2  00 

Class  51.  Needle,  shell,  wax,  and  other  fancy  work 180  00 

I  1887  00 

DITISION  I— FLOWKBS  AND  FBUIT8. 

Glas852.  Flowers,  professional |106  00 

Class 58.  Flowers,  amateur ;..  75  00 

Classes.  County  collections  of  fruits 175  00 

Cla8s55.  Seedling  fruits  and  new  varieties 00  00 

Clas856.  Apples, amateur 108  00 

ClassST.  Pears, amateur 26  00 

Class  58.  Peaches,  plums,  and  other  firuits,  amateur 26  00 

Class  60.  Apples,  professional.*. 88  00 

Class  60.  Pears,  professional 2  00 

Class  61.  Peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits,  professinal 0000 

01a8862.  Grapes 88  00 

1684  00 

DIVISION  I— HISCELLANBOUS. 

Class  68.  Miscellaneous  articles $15  00 

Class  64.  Models  and  small  articles 00  60 

$15  00 

Citizens  Premiums 850  00 

Medal  and  diplomas 478  70 

$7,839  70 

29  ===^ 


m 
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The  total  premiums,  classified  by  divisions,  show  the  follow- 
ing amounts,  and  compare  with  those  paid  in  1869  as  follows  J 


Divieion  A.   Cattle 

B.    Horses 

"       C.    Sheep,  swine,  and  poultry 

D.  Implements  and  their  trials 

E.  Field  and  garden  products 

F.  Dairy  and  household  productions. 
'*       G.    Manufiictures 

H.    Pine  arts,  needle-work,  etc 

''       I.     Flowers  and  fhiit 

*'       K.    Miscellaneons 

L.    Winter  premiums 

Trials  of  sp%ed  for  horses 


Total  premiums,  cash. 
Medals  and  diplomas.. 


Total  premiums 


1869. 


$1,772  00 

1,867  00 

670  00 

268  00 

81  00 

194  00 

277  00 

821  00 

476  00 

14  00 


955  00 


$6,890 
499 


$6,889  00 


1870. 


$1,912  00 
1,618  00 
673  00 
250  Od 
176  00 
209  00 
212  00 
887  00 
634  00 
15  00 


860  00 


$6,916  00 
473  70 


$7,839  70 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  entries  in  the 
several  divisions  for  the  past  eight  years  : 


Cattle 

HcTses 

Sheep,  Bwlne,  and  poultry 

Implements 

Seeds  and  vegetables 

Dairy  and  household  products. 

Hanufactnres 

Pine  arts 

Flowers  and  fruits 

Miscellaneous 

Crops,  forms,  and  orchards 


1868. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

155 

66 

86 

140 

132  . 

118 

190 

252 

227 

269 

263 

269 

280 

808 

200 

290 

218 

174 

187 

172 

246 

208 

207 

289 

227 

479 

428 

508 

14 

189 

117 

181 

72 

161 

• 

128 

78 

149 

122 

156 

110 

107 

151 

138 

108 

97 

78 

152 

229 

242 

167 

197 

278 

232 

288 

220 

272 

256 

75 

281 

808 

169 

246 

258 

21 

59 

72 

87 

277 

240 

228 

1 

2 

18 

14 

16 

17 

9 

1,485 

1,429 

1,797 

1,885 

2,166 

2,168 

2,530 

1870. 

174 
401 
156 
428 
285 
172 
178 
848 
290 
188 

2,555 


The  annual  exhibition  for  the  year  1870  was  held  at  Jack- 
son, and  though  not  so  fully  attended  as  the  exhibition  of  1869, 
which  was  held  in  the  same  city,  it  was  generally  regarded 
as  very  successful,  and  one  of  the  best  in  some  respects  which 
had  ever  been  held.  The  Society,  however,  was  obliged  to 
make  larger  expenditures  than  were  expected  to  be  necessary. 
During  the  preceding  winter  some  of  the  buildings  were 
injured,  and  the  largest,  Floral  Hall,  was  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  snow.  In  the  rebuilding  and  preparing  the  several 
structures  for  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was 
expended  $3,386  25,  while  for  the  various  expenses  of  the  Fair 
and  the  Society  for  the  year  the  amounts  paid  have  been 
$5,236  49.  The  full  amount  of  all  premiums  issued  is  $7,389  70, 
making  the  total  expenses  of  the  year  as  follows : 
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Cost  of  baildings  »nd  fixtares  inlSTO $8,886  25 

General  expaises  of  exhibition  and  of  theSodetj 6,286  49 

Premiams  awarded  in  1870 T,889  70 

$15,013  44 
The  total  receipts  of  the  year. 14,874  58 

Excess  of  expenditares  over  receipts ^ $1,678  86 

The  Society  has  during  the  past  two  years  invested  its  sur- 
plus largely  on  the  grounds  at  Jackson  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  of  a  more  permanent  character.  During  the 
year  1869,  the  Society  invested  in  buildings  and  fixtures  on 
the  grounds  at  Jackson : 

The  lumber  and  buildings  taken  from  Detroit,  estimated  at $4,000  00 

In  new  lumber  and  construction  of  buildings  and  track 8,411  98 

$12,411  98 
During  the  year  it  has  added  to  this 8,000  00 

Making  a  total  investment  at  Jackson  of $15,411  98 

There  is  due  the  Society  from  the  State  for  amount  paid  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  Normal  School  museum  at  Ypsilanti $8,260  00 

There  remains,  therefore,  as  representing  the  property  of  the  Society $18,661  9S 

Should  the  annual  exhibition  be  again  held  at  Jackson^  the 
buildings  and  fixtures  are  now  in  the  very  best  order,  and 
would  relieve  the  Society  from  any  very  heavy  outlay  on  that 
account,  but  should  the  system  be  adopted  of  holding  exhibi- 
tions at  several  points  in  the  State,  these  buildings  at  Jackson 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  will  remain  in  good  order, 
and  be  ready  for  use  whenever  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Society  to  use  them.  Hence  they  may  be  estimated  as  prop- 
erty that  represents  to  a  large  extent  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Society.  The  city  of  Jackson  from  year  to  year  is  becoming 
one  of  the  great  central  points  to  which  railroads  reach  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  also  having  very  direct  communica- 
tion with  other  States,  and  being  besides  in  the  midst  of  a  sec- 
tion of  Michigan  that  is  rich  ii;  agricultural  resources,  and 
which  must  be  developed  as  progress  is  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  farms  and  live  stock.  It  is  therefore  a  point  to  which 
the  Society  may  look  as  one  of  those  which  a  true  regard  for 
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lie  future  interests  must  select^  as  being  adapted  to  hold  the 
great  annual  exhibitions  at  such  periods  as  may  be  deemed 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State.  The 
Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society  have  placed  their 
grounds  at  the  command  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
free  of  expense,  whenever  they  may  be  needed  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Society's  buildings,  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  The  investment  made  on  these  grounds, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  permanent. 

During  the  past  year  the  subject  of  establishing  some  defi- 
nite system  by  which  the  4)enefits  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  should  be  more  generally  diffused  over  the  whole  State, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  of  many  friends  of  the  Society,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  was  held  during  the  summer  to  hear  certain 
propositions  which  were  sent  in  from  several  localities,  the  citi- 
zens of  which  were  desirous  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
should  bring  the  annual  exhibition  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
in  the  region  which  they  represented.  Ifo  definite  result  was 
reached,  beyond  the  development  of  a  friendly  regard  for  the 
Society,  and  a  desire  to  participate  in  its  benefits,  from  various 
quarters. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  the  eastern  and  southern 
sections  of  the  State  have  been  largely  benefited  by  the  State 
Society  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence.  The  annual 
exhibition  of  1870  indicates,  by  its  register  of  the  entries 
made  in  the  divisions  comprising  the  live  stock,  that  though 
there  were  a  few  animals  exhibited  among  the  classes  of  the 
improved  stock  as  coming  from  the  west  and  northwest,  yet 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  entries  of  stock  were  from 
that  section  of  the  State  where  the  State  Society  had  for  many 
years  exerted  the  most  commanding  influence.  The  rapid 
development  and  progress  in  population  and  the  improvement 
of  land  in  the  north  and  northwest,  and  the  important  rail- 
road connections  which  have  been  made  within  the  past  two 
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or  three  years,  indicate  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
should  extend  its  benefits  as  much  and  as  soon  as  possible  in 
that  direction.  The  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  those  sections 
of  the  State  where  its  influence  has. been  most  felt,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  best  herds  of  improved  cattle  are 
mostly  confined  to  such  counties  as  lie  east  and  south  of 
Jackson,  and  that  comparatively  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  live  stock  wherever  the  Society 
has  made  its  influence  felt.  Other  divisions  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  State  might  be  referred  to  as  exemplifying  in  some 
measure  that  the  encouragement  given  to  improvement  by  the 
State  Society  has  been  in  some  degree  local,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  has  been  practically  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  State,  which  for  many  years  was  without  the 
advantage  of  railroad  communication.  Now,  however,  rail- 
road communication,  population,  and  the  improvement  of 
land,  all  combine  to  suggest  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  require  locations  that  will 
permit  its  exhibitions  to  be  changed  every  year,  as  it  is  in 
other  States  where  State  agricultural  societies  have  been  most 
successful,  and  that  it  will  be  sustained  in  its  efforts  by  the 
State  itself. 

The  agriculture  of  Michigan  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
change,  and  becoming  of  a  much  higher  order  in  many  sec- 
tions. Still,  a  great  proportion  of  labor  and  capital  is 
expended  in  clearing  the  surface  and  in  reducing  unimproved 
lands  to  a  condition  that  Avill  fit  them  to  become  productive. 
But  the  interest  that  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  five  years 
in  regard  to  tile-draining,  improved  breeds  of  the  domestic 
animals,  and  especially  of  cattle,  implements  and  machinery 
that  are  better  adapted  for  profitable  farm  work,  and  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  fruit,  is  very  marked,  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  every  means  within  the  ability  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  In  this  respect  it  has  kept  pace  with 
the  organizations  of  other  States  much  older,  which  have  been 
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aided  by  their  own  State  Legislatures,  as  well  as  with  the 
progress  among  its  own  members. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  paid  out  larger 
premiums  on  its  cattle  classes,  than  any  previous  year,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  quality  of  the  cattle  shown  has 
been  of  a  much  higher  and  better  grade.  The  amount  paid 
for  the  exhibition  of  cattle  has  been  greater  than  any  other 
division  of  the  premium  list. 

Last  year  the  Society  offered  large  premiums  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits,  and  a  new  class  was  formed  for  collections  of 
fruits  from  the  several  Congressional  Districts  of  the  State. 
The  exhibition  was  very  satisfactory,  and  brought  out  a  very 
excellent  show,  which  was  highly  reputable  to  the  State,  and 
in  some  degree  presented  a  fair  example  of  what  the  State  is 
doing  in  this  direction. 

In  swine,  there  has  been  much  done  during  the  past  year  to 
introduce  the  best  and  most  profitable  breeds;  and  what  has 
been  done  has  given  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
quality  of  this  stock.  Still  there  is  much  remains  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  it  might  be  well  to  offer  a  class  of  pre- 
miums which  would  call  out  more  information  than  is  now 
prevalent.  For  instance,  would  it  not  be  well  to  offer  a  series 
of  premiums  that  would  call  for  statements  showing  at  what 
expense  the  several  kinds  of  swine  have  been  kept,  or  the 
amounts  of  food  they  have  consumed  up  to  a  certain  age,  or 
to  the  time  when  they  were  exhibited?  Size  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  hog  as  quality  to  produce  pork. 

Sheep  have  not  become  of  less  importance,  but  the  sheep 
breeders  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were,  and  at  the  last 
exhibition  there  were  not  so  many  shown  as  usual.  There  is 
growing,  however,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
growing  the  finer-wooled  breeds  pure  and  free  from  inferior 
blood,  and  also  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  methods  of  treatment  of  the  long-wooled  breeds.    The 
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premiums  now  oflfered  in  this  division  are  liberal,  and  require 
but  little  change. 

Implements  and  machinery  occupy  such  a  prominen  t  position 
in  connection  with  the  labor  of  the  farm^  that  it  is  important 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  their  examination  and 
trial  at  the  State  fairs.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  future, 
provision  should  be  made  for  ample  steam  power  and  working 
gearing,  so  that  all  exhibitors  may  have  such  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  as  will  render  the  trials  of  the  machines  valua- 
ble tests.  There  have  been  many  suggestions  made  on  this 
subject,  and  henbe  the  propriety  of  directing  attention  to  it 

Respectfully  submitted. 

K.  F.  JOHNSTONE. 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

Tlie  Treasurer  made  his  annual  report,  as  follows : 
To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee: 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  business  transactions 
of  my  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31, 1870: 

There  was  remaining  on  handJanuary  1, 1870 $567  6;i 

Received  from  collection  of  note  of  H.  N.  Strong  of  Detroit 666  81 

Total  funds  from  1869 $1,224  44 

KeceiptB  from  annual  exhibition  of  1870 $10,089  44 

Receipts  from  collections  by  Secretary $8,250  28 

Legs  amonnte  uncollected  with  Secretary 189  58 

8,110  70 

18,150  14 

Total  receipts $18,374  5S 

Loaned  by  Trcasui'er  to  meet  demands 1,589  87 

$16,918  95 
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PAID    OUT    BT    TBEA8UBBB. 

For  business  vouchers  of  1869 $818  02 

For  preminm  cheeks  of  1869 278  00 

For  business  checks  of  1870 8,968  98 

For  premium  checks  of  1870 6,840  00 

$15,918  96 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  0.  HUMPHREY,  Treasurer. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  accepted. 

Ordered,  That  the  President's  address  and  the  Secretary's 
rei)ort  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  members, 
and  that  so  much  of  the  Secretary's  report  as  refers  to  the 
finances^  and  the  Treasurer's  report,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  President  named  the  following  committees : 

Special  Committee  on  Address — Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
Mr.  Sterling. 

Finance  Committee — Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Eising,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Premium  List — Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Hanford,  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr.  Stout,  Mr.  Greene. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  Wednesday  morning  at 
9  o'clock. 


Wednesday,  February  15. 

The  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  from  the  special  committee  on  the  address, 
made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  address  of  the 
President  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  respectfully  report : 

First.  That  so  much  of  the  President's  address  and  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  as  refers  to  the  finances  of  the  Society, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finances. 

Second.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  premiums  to  be 
offered  on  animals  and  articles,  and  the  relatiye  amounts  for 

30 
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each,  with  the  remarks  of  the  President  relative  to  garden 
products,  horses,  swine,  and  other  matters,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Premium  List. 

Third,  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  permanent  location  of 
the  State  Fair  be  referred  to  the  committee  now  having  that 
matter  in  charge,  with  instructions  to  report  at  as  early  a  day 
as  practicable. 

Fourth.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  location  of  the  State 
Fair  for  1871  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Fifth.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  permanent  property  of 
the  Society  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finances,  and 
that  all  other  subjects  referred  to  in  the  address  and  report  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  consideration. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  its  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  Dean  reported  on  the  protests  referred  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  awards  of  premiums  made  to  the  class  of 
citizens'  premiums  for  green  horses.  The  report  read  that 
after  having  made  as  thorough  an  examination  as  possible,  he 
found  that  only  three  horses  were  entered  to  compete  in  the 
race  for  green  horses.  This  class  was  designed  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  those  breeders  who  had  young,  untried  horses, 
to  compete  in  the  matter  of  speed  against  each  other,  and  to 
keep  them  outside  and  away  from  the  sporting  community, 
who  had  all  the  facilities  for  fitting  and  training  horses  for 
the  track.  The  design  of  the  Society  should  be  carried  out, 
-and  those  who  entered  green  horses  in  good  faith  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged.  While  no  unbred  horse  should  be 
shut  out  because  he  belonged  to  the  owner  and  breeder  and 
trainer  of  trotting  stock,  still,  all  horses  that  were  not  up  to 
the  standard,  or  down  to  it,  should  be  excluded.  There  were 
many  breeders  of  good  horses  who  would  willingly  bring  their 
horses  to  the  State  Fair  and  exhibit  them  there,  but  they  must 
be  sure  that  they  would  have  some  chance  for  a  real  trial,  and 
not  be  placed  where  they  would  have  to  yield  to  the  superior 
dexterity  and  smartness  of  the  skilled  and  experienced  profes- 
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sional  trottiDg  man,  who  made  it  his  business  to  carry  his 
stable  of  horses  from  place  to  place,  and  did  nothing  else  for 
a  living.  The  breeders  from  the  interior  brought  their  horses 
in  good  faith  to  try  them ;  and  were  they  assured  that  they 
would  have  a  fair  competition  among  themselves,  and  not  with 
the  trained  and  hardened  professional  trotter,  some  of  them 
would  come  out,  and  encouragement  to  the  breeding  of  good 
horses  be  given  by  the  State  Society.  It  was  from  this  class 
of  horses  that  most  of  the  stock  was  raised  that  was  sold  and 
went  to  the  great  markets  East.  The  breeders  on  the  farm 
raised  the  stock,  and  if  we  proposed  to  encourage  improve- 
ment, and  to  increase  the  value  of  the  roadsters  of  the  State, 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  State  Society  at  our  annual 
exhibitions  must  be  sustained.  The  Executive  Committee  had 
referred  this  whole  subject  to  him  to  be  investigated  and 
reported  upon,  as  he  had  given  it  considerable  of  his  attention. 
From  the  correspondence  he  had  had  with  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen throughout  the  State,  he  was  satisfied  there  was  a 
general  feeling  in  favor  of  all  ejfforts  by  the  Society  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  stock  and  in  the  breeding  of  the  horses  of 
the  State ;  but  the  great  question  was  how  to  do  it  without 
descending  into  the  arena  of  the  race-course ;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  State  Agricultural  Society  could  use  their  command- 
ing influence  to  advantage,  and  give  that  encouragement  of 
premiums,  popular  applause,  and  general  distinction  which 
was  so  valuable  and  encouraging  to  the  horse-breeder,  and 
which  animated  him  almost  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
profits  of  the  business.  At  any  rate,  the  distinction  gained  at 
State  and  county  fairs  helped  to  give  eminence  and  profits 
that  were  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  breeder  of  horses,  and 
were  an  encouragement  to  introduce  into  the  State  the  best 
stock.  With  these  views,  he  would  report  that  out  of  the  eight 
entries  made  in  the  class  of  citizens'  premiums  for  green  horses 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1870,  he  had  been  able  to  find  but  three 
that  were  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  as  within  the  mean- 
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ing  of  the  list,  which  provides  that  the  premiums  were  offered 
^^foT  green  horses  that  have  never  started  for  any  premium 
whatever.^'  To  these  three  horses  he  had  awarded  the  pre- 
miums, and  therefore  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedy  That  the  following  awards  be  made  in  the  class  of 
citizens'  premiums: 

To  J.  Stephens,  of  Hillsdale,  bay  gelding,  Bismarck,  first 
premium,  $100. 

To  A.  J.  Bennett,  of  Mason,  cream  gelding,  second  premium, 
$30. 

To  W.  H.  Sutton  of  Marshall,  bay  gelding,  third  premium, 
$20. 

Respectfully  submitted.  A.  J.  DEAN. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chapman  was  permitted  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances of  the  protest  in  the  class  of  matched  horses,  which 
was  that  the  horses  shown  were  not  up  to  the  standard  weight. 

Mr.  Deyo  explained  that  his  horses  had  been  weighed  pre- 
vious to  the  fair,  and  had  then  weighed  more  than  1,200 
pounds  each,  but  that  one  of  them  had  been  taken  sick,  and 
that  it  had  lost  weight  without  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dean  reported  on  this  case  that  the  awards  had  been 
suspended ;  and  the  horses  of  Mr.  Deyo  not  coming  up  to  the 
rules  and  directions  of  the  Superintendent,  there  had  been  no 
award  made,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  new  awards  after 
the  fair  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  premiums  in  Class  17,  for  horses  weigh- 
ing 1,200  pounds,  be  withheld  until  full  evidence  be  produced 
before  this  committee  that  the  entries  are  of  the  required 
weight,  and  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  second  premium 
was  awarded  be  requested  to  certify  to  Mr.  Dean,  Superin- 
tendent of  Horses,  relative  to  their  weight. 

Mr.  Deyo  presented  a  claim  for  a  premium  on  four-year-old 
horses  in  Class  12,  which  had  not  been  reported  by  the  View- 
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iDg  Committee.  He  accompanied  his  claim  with  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  showing  that  the  award  was 
made  but  not  recorded  on  the  committee  books. 

Ordered^  That  the  premium  be  paid  to  J.  0.  Deyo. 

A  letter  was  read  from  A.  V.  Pantlind,  tendering  his  resig- 
nation on  account  of  his  removal  from  East  Saginaw  to 
Jackson. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter  the  letter  was  read,  and  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pantlind  was  not  accepted. 

A  communication  ftt)m  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Shearer,  of 
Plymouth,  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  the  forest 
trees  of  the  country,  was  received  and  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Premium  List. 

A  communication  from  J.  J.  Bagley,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  was 
i-eceived  and  read,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  offering  a  large 
number  of  premiums  for  agricultural  produce.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Premium  List. 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess  till  seven  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  several  committees  to  make  up  their 
reports. 

At  seven  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Conmiittee  met. 

The  Committee  on  the  Premium  List  reported  and  asked  for 
more  time,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  through  the  list, 
which  was  granted. 

The  subject  of  the  locality  of  the  next  State  Fair  wa^  then 
introduced,  and  the  President  announced  that  the  Committee 
was  ready  to  hear  any  propositions  and  suggestions  from  the 
members  of  the  Society  then  present. 

Mr.  Scranton,  of  Grand  Bapids,  said  the  county  society 
there  have  a  fair  ground  of  24  acres,  every  foot  of  which  is 
available,  in  addition  to  which  they  propose  to  lease  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  adjoining  for  standing  room  for  any  number 
of  horses  and  carriages  of  visitors ;  also  have  a  good  half-mile 
track,  a  floral  hall  in  good  condition,  a  large  carriage-shed, 
large  sheep-pens,  and  a  good  row  of  stabling,  a  grand  stand 
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100  feet  long  and  twentj-four  rows  of  seats.  The  citizens 
think  they  can  and  will  agree  to  raise  14,000  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  committee  to  locate  the  fair  in  that  place.  The 
surrounding  country  will  turn  out  well.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  area  of  the  State  which  has  never  enjoyed  any  advantages 
of  the  State  Fair,  now  desire  that  it  shall  be  held  in  this,  the 
second  city  of  the  State.  The  railroad  facilities  are  as  exten- 
sive as  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  George  W.  Griggs,  President  of  the  Kent  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  supported,  in  a  brief  address,  the  claims  of 
the  northern  and  northwestern  sections  of  the  State  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  benefits  of  the  State  Fairs,  and  called  atten- 
tion eo  the  rich  agricultural  counties  lying  north  of  the 
Milwaukee  railroad,  and  the  large  number  of  inhabitants  in 
those  sections  who  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  meeting.  An 
impetus  was  needed  there  to  improve  the  stock  and  cattle, 
such  as  the  southern  counties  had  heretofore  enjoyed,  which 
had  been  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  them,  and  which,  if 
similar  facilities  were  extended  to  the  northern  counties, 
would  equally  benefit  them.  He  referred  to  the  location  of 
the  fair  grounds,  and  the  facilities  that  would  be  provided  for 
reaching  the  same,  and  said  that  at  least  15,000  people  would 
attend  a  State  Fair  there  who  would  not  and  could  not  come 
to  any  other  locality  proposed.  He  invited  the  Society  to 
come  there,  and  pledged  every  facility  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
and  of  the  county  society. 

Dr.  Foster  Pratt,  of  Kalamazoo,  submitted  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Reed,  proprietor  of  the  fair  grounds  in  that  city, 
which  embrace  sixty-five  acres,  of  which  twelve  acres  front 
upon  the  principal  street,  the  rest  being  included  within  one 
of  the  best  mile  race  tracks  in  the  conntry.  The  hall  bnilt  by 
this  society  eight  years  ago  is  still  in  good  condition ;  there  are 
150  or  200  stalls  for  horses ;  a  grand  stand  500  feet  in  length ; 
and  water-pipes  leading  to  all  portions  of  the  ground.  The 
railroad  facilities  are  largely  increased  over  those  existing  for- 
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merly,  there  being  three  different  lines  in  operation ;  besides 
the  Grand  Eapids  &  Indiana  Railroad,  whose  track  runs  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  inclosure,  will  arrange  to  allow  cars  on  all 
lines  to  land  machinery  and  all  articles  as  well  as  passengers 
immediately  at  the  grounds.  The  grounds,  with  inclosures, 
buildings,  etc.,  will  be  given  by  the  proprietor  of  the  same, 
who  will  make  all  necessary  additions  to  buildings  in  consid- 
eration of  receiving  the  lumber  now  in  the  buildings  at  Jack- 
son at  a  fair  valuation,  or  an  equivalent  in  lumber  at  Kalama- 
zoo.   The  citizens  will  subscribe  at  least  $3,000  or  $3,500. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Kalamazoo,  supported  the  claims  and 
facilities  of  that  place,  but  raised  the  question  whether  it  would 
pay  to  put  the  lumber  now  in  the  buildings  at  Jackson  into 
permanent  structures. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  said  that  if  the  Committee  should 
decide  to  remain  in  Jackson,  the  citizens  would  do  whatever 
the  Committee  might  deem  right  and  proper  as  a  money  con- 
sideration, but,  having  had  the  fair  two  years,  would  not  insist 
on  holding  it  here  against  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Knapp,  of  Jackson,  called  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  interest  of  the  State,  the  Society,  and  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Lansing,  where  is  located  a  State  farm 
of  700  acres,  all  of  which  might  in  the  not  distant  future  be  > 
turned  to  good  account  in  tlie  establishment  of  permanent 
buildings  for  occasionally  holding  State  fairs  on  those  broad 
acres. 

A  member  inquiring  whether  there  was  a  race  track  there, 
Mr.  Knapp  began  to  say :  "  No,  I  am  sorry  there  is  n — "  when, 
suddenly  recalling  himself,  amid  roars  of  laughter,  he  being 
somewhat  opposed  to  racing  as  such,  he  concluded  by  saying 
that  "in  that  respect  the  Society  could  leginfrom  the  stump 
and  lay  out  to  suit  themselves." 

Mr.  Jonathan  Shearer,  of  Plymouth,  being  present,  responded 
in  a  hearty  manner  to  a  call  for  suggestions,  paying  a  high 
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compliment  to  the  efficiency  of  this  and  similar  societies  in 
developing  the  resources  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  coon- 
try,  stating  that  as  an  original  member  of  the  oldest  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  the  State,  he  had  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
their  success.  He  argued  strongly  for  the  protection  of  shade 
and  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Scranton  said  he  was  glad  to  have  this  subject  brought 
before  the  Committee,  and  wished  it  might  be  presented  in  all 
it  force  and  importance  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  Tim- 
ber is  rapidly  disappearing.  At  about  the  latitude  of  Grand 
Bapids  is  the  limit  of  oak,  hickory,  and  other  woods  useful  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  black  walnut,  once  so  plenty,  had 
nearly  all  disappeared,  and  will  soon  be  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  unless  means  are  taken  to  plant  and  protect  a  new  growth 
So  of  other  woods. 

Mr.  Adams  wished  that  some  means  might  be  devieed  to  pre 
rent  injury,  by  cattle  running  at  large,  of  shade  trees  planted 
by  the  roadside  according  to  the  law  passed  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taft,  of  Plymouth,  in  some  brief  remarks,  thought 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  should  be  "passed  around,'' that 
each  section  of  the  State  might  be  benefited,  as  well  as  the 
Society  itself.  After  several  years  at  Detroit,  it  had  some  years 
ago  gone  to  Kalamazoo,  with  good  pecuniary  results,  and  this 
might  be  done  again  with  good  effect.  But  he  favored  going 
to  Grand  Bapids  this  year,  for  the  reasons  so  well  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  that  city,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fair 
had  never  been  held  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Go  to  Kala- 
mazoo next,  perhaps.  With  respect  to  cattle  running  at  large, 
he  argued  for  a  law  totally  prohibiting  it,  and  proceeding  to 
show  that,  instead  of  a  benefit,  it  was  a  loss  and  damage  to  the 
owners  of  cattle  themselves  to  allow  the  practice,  and  the 
sooner  they  ascertained  this  truth  the  better  for  them.  As  to 
shade  trees  by  the  roadside,  he  had,  after  much  trouble  and 
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expense,  succeeded  in  securing  such  in  good  condition  across 
his  premises. 

Mr.  Baxter  stated  that  the  law  to  restrain  cattle  from 
running, in  the  highways  was  very  defective,  even  where 
the  supervisors  attempted  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  suggested 
that  a  resolution  be  passed  by  the  Committee  asking  the 
Legislature  to  amend  and  make  effective  the  law  in  question. 

The  President  called  up  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  the 
Society  for  $3,250  invested  some  years  ago  in  the  Normal 
School  building  at  Ypsilanti  for  the  purposes  of  an  agricult- 
ural museum,  and  stated  that  he  had  secured  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  to  refund  that  amount  to  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Baxter  go 
to  Lansing  in  the  interest  of  the  claim,  and  see  that  it  is 
properly  considered.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Ster- 
ling added  to  the  committee,  on  motion  by  C.  W.  Greene. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning  at  8 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Baxter  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  a  member  who 
heretofore  had  never  been  absent  from  the  counsels  of  the 
Committee,  and  took  occasion  to  submit  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which,  on  motion,  was  unanimously  adopted,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  published  in  the  Detroit  daily  papers,  and  a 
copy  be  furnished  to  the  family  of  the  deceased : 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  de- 
cease of  Edwin  Smith,  late  of  Clinton,  Lenawee  County,  in 
whom  we  have  ever  recognized  an  earnest  friend  of  this  Society, 
and  one  who  has  done  very  much  to  improve  and  advance  the 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Michigan,  and  in  the 
course -of  his  long  and  useful  life  did  much  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  our  State,  especially  in  the  reclaiming  of  our  low 
and  wet  lands  by  drainage,  of  the  introduction  of  improved 
stock,    seeds,    and    farm    implements,    and  of  late  years  in 
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advancing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  he  was  faithful  to  his  ideal, — a  man  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Thursday,  February  16. 

Mr.  Baxter  submitted  the  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  claim  of  the  Society  in  the  Normal  School 
building  matter,  which  was  ordered  engrossed,  signed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  forwarded  to  Lansing. 

The  Committee  on  the  Premium  List,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  re- 
ported, and  submitted  their  report  to  the  Committee.  The 
report  was  read,  and  then  taken  up  for  consideration  and 
amended. 

In  Division  A — Cattle — the  premiums  for  Shorthorns  (Class 
1)  and  Devons  (Class  2)  are  as  follows : 

Best  ball,  foar  years  or  over $40  00 

Second 20  00 

Best  bull,  three  years  old 80  00 

Second ^ 15  00 

Best  ball,  two  years  old 20  00 

Second 10  00 

Best  ball,  one  year  old 10  00 

Second 5  00 

Best  buU  calf 7  00 

Second 6  00 

^estcow,  flye  years  old  and  over 40  00 

Second 20  00 

Bestcow,  fonr  years  old 80  00 

Second 15  OO 

Best  heifer,  three  years  old 20  00 

Second 10  00 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old 15  00 

Second 8  00 

Best  yearling  heifer 10  00 

Second * 6  00 

Best  heifer  calf 7  00 

Second --.  4  00 

Herefords  and  Thoroughbreds  (Class  3)  have  only  first  pre- 
miums, and  are  the  same  in  amount,  respectively,  as  those  in 
Classes  1  and  2. 


/ 
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Ayrshires  (Class.4)  and  Alderneys,  Galloways,  and  Holstein 
Cattle  (Class  5),  commencing  at  "  three  years  old/'  instead  of 
four,  are  given  the  same  relative  premiums  for  the  same  ages, 
as  above. 

Class  6 — Herds  of  Thorough-bred  Cattle — is  stricken  out 
entirely. 

Class  7 — Grade  and  Native  Cattle — the  *^  ten  best  head  of 
grade  stock/'  ^^best  pair  grade  steers,"  "best  pair  yearling 
steers,"  and  "  best  three  milch  cows/'  etc.,  are  stricken  out, 
the  class  remaining  as  follows,  with  slight  changes  from  last 
year : 

Best  grade  or  natiye  cow,  fonr  years  or  over ^  00 

Second 10  00 

Best  heifer,  three  years  old 15  OO 

Second 7  oO 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old 10  00 

Second 5  00 

Bestyearling  heifer 8  00 

Second 4  00 

Besthelfer  calf '. 5  00 

Second 8  00 

Class  8 — ^Working  Oxen  and  Steers — remains  as  last  year, 
beginning  with  $20  for  yoke  of  oxen  five  years  or  over,  and 
reducing  the  premium  to  the  "  trainer  of  best  exhibition  of 
trained  stock  "  from  110  to  $5. 

Class  9 — Fat  Cattle — remains  as  last  year,  the  first  premium 
being  $50,  except  that  herds  are  required  to  consist  of  four  or 
more,  instead  of  five,  for  the  reason  that  feeders  raise  their 
animals  generally  in  matched  pairs.    . 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Uhl,  of  Ypsilanti,  exhibit- 
ors showing  cows  as  breeders  will  be  required  to  exhibit  proof 
that  they  are  breeders,  or  have  produced  calves, — to  prevent 
merely  fat  and  barren  cows,  as  has  been  the  case,  from  com- 
peting with  actual  breeders  and  carrying  off  the  prizes  from 
the  proper  and  worthy  animals. 

In  Division  B,  Class  10,  best  and  second  best  stallion  of  any 
age,  shown  with  five  of  his  colts,  that  has  made  a  season  in 
the  State,  with  premiums,  $100  and  $50,  are  stricken  out ;  the 
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age  of  single  stallions  raised  from  four  to  five,  at  same  pre- 
mium as  last  year  (150  and  125),  and  the  four-year-olds  re- 
duced to  i4cO  and  120,  respectively ;  the  balance  of  this  class 
to  remain  as  last  year. 

The  class  for  half  thorough-breds  was  stricken  out,  as  it  was 
claimed  that  it  had  served  its  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  ob- 
servation of  breeders  the  utility  of  the  thorough-bred  as  a 
means  of  improvement  in  the  horses  of  all  work.  Horses 
heretofore  entered  in  this  class  will  come  under  the  class  of  all 
work. 

.  To  horses  of  all  work,  the  class  heretofore  known  as 
"  matched  horses,''  is  added,  so  that  the  class  of  all  work  will 
include  teams. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  following  rule  was  adopted  to 
govern  the  committee  on  this  class : 

"All  entries  in  this  class,  where  weight  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions, shall  be  accompanied  with  a  reliable  certificate,  of  date 
not  exceeding  one  week  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, showing  satisfactorily  the  weight  of  the  animals  that 
are  entered  for  competition." 

In  Roadsters  and  Trotting  Stock  ^the  word  'Hrotting"is 
stricken  out  wherever  it  occurs,  and  the  two  first  entries,— 
best  trotting  stallion,  five  years  old  or  over,  with  colts,  and 
second  best  trotting  Stallion,  five  years  old  or  over, — ^with  the 
premiums  of  $100  and  $50,  were  stricken  out,  the  balance 
remaining  without  change. 

A  new  class  was  made  up  of  a  portion  of  this  class,  entitled 
"^Driving  Horses,"  including  all  horses  and  teams  shown  as 
roadsters,  and  the  following  rule  was  adopted : 

"  In  this  class  no  teams  or  single  horses  can  be  shown  that 
are  in  use  as  sporting  horses,  or  horses  that  have  been  used 
for  public  racing  or  trotting  matches.  Speed  is  not  designed 
to  be  the  sole  test.  Style,  size,  color,  action,  elegance,  and  gen- 
eral qualifications  as  first-class  horses  for  driving,  as  well  as 
speed,  are  to  be  considered.    The  owners  are  to  drive ;  profes- 
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sional  drivers  will  not  be  admitted  to  occupy  that  position. 
The  teams  and  single  horses  are  to  be  driven  to  road  wagons 
only/' 

The  Viewing  Committee  may  require  an  afl5davit  as  to  own- 
ership, if  necessary  to  establish,  to  compete  in  this  class. 

Messrs.  Fisk  and  Shoemaker  urged  the  incorporation  of 
premiums  for  stallions  five  years  old  or  over  in  this  class,  but 
it  was  not  agreed  to. 

All  of  Class  14 — Draught  Horses — was  stricken  out  except 
the  first  two  entries,  to  which  a  third  was  added,  as  follows : 

Best  Btallion,  fonr  years  or  over $60 

Second  best 80 

Third  best 20 

Class  15 — Carriage  and  Buggy  Horses — remains  as  last  year. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted : 

"All  horses  in  this  class  shall  be  measured  by  a  standard, 
on  the  ground,  and  by  the  committee,  and  ^  speed '  shall  not 
be  considered  the  sole  test  of  merit.  The  ^several  points  of 
form,  general  beauty,  style,  action,  matching,  and  evenness  of 
gait,  are  to  be  considered  '^ 

Saddle  horses  remain  unchanged,  and  the  rule  requires  that 
they  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  and  a-half  hands  high  under 
the  standard,  and  trained  to  the  three  gaits  appropriate  to  the 
saddle  horse,  viz :  the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  canter. 

Jacks  and  mules  remain  unchanged. 

In  the  classes  of  Merinos,  Southdowns,  and  Long-wooled 
sheep,  the  highest  premiums  offered  are  to  be  120,  and  pens  of 
lambs  shall  consist  of  three,  and  not  of  five,  as  heretofore 
required. 

Class  23— Swine — has  had  the  premiums  for  "imported" 
boars  stricken  out,  and  one  of  120  added  for  best  boar  of  any 
breed;  the  other  premiums  being  raised  from  $5  to  $10,  and 
$3  to  15,  respectively. 

Class  24 — Poultry — remains  as  last  year,  as  do  also  25  to  33, 
— Farm  Implements  and  their  Trials, — except  that  Class  27  is 
combined  with  28,  after  having  its  cash  premiums  stricken 
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out,  leaving  medals  and  diplomas ;  also  striking  out  the  cash 
premium  of  i25  from  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  carriages, 
buggies,  etc.,  in  Class  30. 

In  Class  34, — Grain,  Four,  Meal,  and  Seeds, — two  bushels 
instead  of  one  are  required  to  be  exhibited,  and  yn  case  of 
wheat,  etc.,  the  average  yield  must  not  be  less  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  assortments  and  specimens  of  heads  of 
wheat,  etc.,  are  stricken  out,  and  a  diploma  added  to  the  ten 
dollar  cash  premium  for  the  best  display  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  in  heads,  arranged  and  named. 

In  Class  35, — Roots  and  Vegetables, — larger  quantities  are 
required  to  be  exhibited  of  each,  with  the  design  of  giving  an 
opportunity  to  visitors  at  the  fair  to  purchase  seeds  or  speci- 
mens of  premium  varieties. 

Additional  premiums  of  one  and  two  dollars  are  offered  for 
samples  of  twenty-four  ears  each  of  eight-rowed  red  blaze, 
yellow,  white,  and  smoked  dent,  and  yellow  flint  corn. 

In  the  class  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  the  premiums  were  made 
as  follows : 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  cheese  from  any  one  connty $50 

Best  display  of  batter  made  by  any  one  factory  or  person,  of  not  less  than  fifty 

pounds,  if  deemed  worthy 26 

Best  twenty-flye  pounds  of  butter,  made  at  any  time 10 

Second  best C 

Best  display  of  cheese  by  any  factory  or  private  dairy,  silver  medal  and 10 

Second 5 

The  balance,  including  cheeses  by  weight,  stricken  out 
Classes  37  and  38 — Sugar,  Honey,  and  Bee-hives,  Bread,  Pre- 
serves, and  Pickles — remain  as  last  year.  In  Class  39, — Wines, 
Vinegars,  Cordials,  etc., — the  second  premiums  for  six  bottles 
of  wine  from  Concord,  Delaware,  and  Catawba  grapes,  are 
added  to  the  value  of  the  first  premiums  in  each  case,  and 
divided  into  three  varieties,  so  as  to  include  in  each  sweet,  dry 
or  sour,  and  sparkling  wines.  The  word  "grape"  is  inserted 
between  the  words  "native*'  and  "wine,"  for  the  best  display 
of  bottled  native  grape  wine. 
On  Musical    Instruments — Class  49 — the  cash  preaaiums 
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were  sfcricken  out;  and  for  sewing  machines,  all  the  premiums 
were  made  to  read  *^  diploma,"  where  the  word  "medaP'  stood 
last  year. 

In  Domestic  Manufactures,  Class  41 — Home-made;  Class  43 — 
Articles  of  Dress ;  Class  48 — Paintings,  Statuary,  Photograph?, 
etc.,  and  Class  51 — Needle,  Wax,  Shell,  and  other  Fancy  Work, 
were  referred  to  the  President,  with  an  additional  discretion- 
ary sum  of  $100,  to  be  given  in  premiums  if  deemed  advisable, 
after  revision  of  these  classes  by  a  committee  of  five  ladies, 
whom  he  is  to  associate  with  himself  for  that  purpose. 

In  Class  46 — Ornamental  Iron-work — a  premium  of  13  is 
added  for  "  galvanized  iron  cornice." 

The  remaining  classes  were  all  adopted  without  change  from 
last  year. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  a  series  of  premiums  of  $25  each 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  county  agricultural  society  of  the 
county  whose  citizens  shall  take  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
miums in  any  one  division  of  the  premium  list  from  A  to  K, 
For  example,  the  county  whose  citizens  shall  take  the  largest 
number  of  premiums  on  cattle  will  be  awarded  $25 ;  and  so 
in  horses ;  the  same  in  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry. 

The  Committee  then  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Committee  met. 

Mr.  Phillips  introduced  the  following  propositions  relative 
to  an  exhibition  by  breeders,  of  their  stock  of  Short-horn 
cattle : 

"  Mr.  D.  M.  Uhl  hereby  proposes  to  show,  at  the  State  Fair 
of  1871,  his  Short-horn  cow  Florence,  and  such  a  number  of 
her  progeny,  owned  by  him  at  this  date,  as  he  pleases,  against 
any  Short-horn  cow  and  her  progeny,  owned  by  any  breeder  in 
the  State  at  this  date,  the  money  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
stock  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  a  sweepstakes  premium 
of  $100,  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Soci- 
ety thirty  days  before  the  State  Fair,  by  each  party  making  an 
entry,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  party  w^hose  stock  is  decided  to 
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be  the  most  valuable,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Society. 

"  He  also  proposes  to  show  the  Short-horn  two-year-old  bnll 
Colonel  Welsh,  against  any  Short-horn  bull  of  a  like  age  bred 
by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Addison,  for  the  sum  of  $50  a  side,  the 
money  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  thirty  days  preyious  to  the  next  State  Fair; 
the  whole  of  the  money  deposited  to  go  to  the  party  whose 
animal  is  decided  to  be  the  most  worthy  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  Society." 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  usefulness  and  practicability 
of  the  proposals,  they  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gilbert  moved  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  the  President,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Greene, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  the  parties  making  prop- 
ositions for  holding  the  next  State  Pair,  and  that  said  com- 
mittee shall  report  their  action  within  sixty  days  from  the 
adjournment  of  this  meeting.  The  said  committee  also  to 
have  authority  to  decide  upon  such  location,  or  to  submit  the 
subject  to  the  Executive  Committee,  as  may  be  deemed  most 
expedient. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  appointed, 
after  some  discussion  and  inquiry,  during  which  Mr.  Stout 
thought  the  question  should  be  more  fully  discussed  in  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  proceeded  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  upon  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Shoemaker  of  Jackson,  Pratt  of  Kalamazoo,  Griggs 
and  Scranton  of  Grand  Eapids,  and  others  submitted  remarks 
and  suggestions,  from  which  it  was  decided  that  the  commit- 
tee would  forward  to  each  competing  locality  plans  and 
descriptions  of  the  buildings  required  for  the  fair,  previous  to 
calling  upon  the  citizens  for  propositions. 

Dr.  Pratt  said  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the 
Society  contemplated  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings, 
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with  the  purpose  of  using  them  for  future  fairs,  or  only  such 
temporary  affairs  as  it  had  been  the  custom  to  provide, 

Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Secretary,  said  this  phase  of  the  question 
was  a  very  important  one.  Permanent  buildings  were  desira- 
ble— a  necessity — ^for  the  future  success  and  efficiency  of  the 
Society,  and  the  best  results  would  be  reached  by  having  them 
in  all  the  principal  sections  of  the  State,  so  that  fairs  could  be 
held  in  them  at  each,  for  a  single  year  at  a  time,  and  returning 
regularly  every  four  or  six  years,  according  to  the  number  of 
places  provided.  But  it  was  simply  an  impossibility  for  the 
Society  now,  or  even  in  the  next  ten  years,  to  erect  such  build- 
ings. They  might,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  each  local- 
ity, erect  one  at  a  time, — a  floral  hall  at  first, — ^using  temporaiy 
structures,  as  now,  for  the  rest,  and  adding  others  in  succeed- 
ing years  as  they  might  be  able. 

Mr.  Gilbert  moved  that  the  Secretary  prepare  a  schedule  of 
the  buildings  and  fixtures  necessary  for  the  next  State  Pair,  and 
furnish  it  to  the  special  committee  on  location. 

Mr.  Bean,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  made  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report,  after  having  examined  the  Treasurer's  and  Secretary's 
reports,  which  have  been  referred  to  them : 

We  find  that  the  TreasnTer  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year |1,224  44 

That  he  received  during  the  year 38,150  14 

$14,874  98 

He  has  paid  ontonaccount  of  1869 $621  02 

On  bnainesa  checks  of  1870... ^ 8,968  68 

On  premium  checks  of  1870 6,840  00 

, $16,918  95 

There  was  due  him  for  advances  on  January  1 $1,689  87 

Besides  this  balance  we  find  that  there  have  been  issued  business 

checks  not  yet  presented $198  42 

Preminm  checks  not  presented 576  00 

Premiums  reported  at  this  meeting 126  00  ^ 

894  42 

$2,488  19 

* 
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The  resources  which  the  Society  have  to  meet  thfs,  consist 
of  the  balance  of  unpaid  subscriptions. 

Whole  amount  sabBcribed. «. $574  70 

Of  which  there  has  been  paid 429  70 

Balance  daeand  unpaid  of  Jackson  sabecriptlon $146  00 

Uncollected  aceonnts  of  1869  at  Jackson 70  29 

UncoUected  balances  of  1870 189  58 

Amount  invested  towards  mnsenm  building  at  Normal  School 8,250  00 

Estimated  yalue  of  buildings  at  Jackson 8,600  00 

Total  assets  of  Society $7,104  82 

Your  committee  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Society's  affairs.  It  is  not  so  prom- 
ising as  we  hoped  it  would  be,  and  we  have  therefore  given 
some  attention  to  the  details  of  its  expenditures,  and  of  its 
receipts.  We  found  that  its  receipts  during  the  year  have 
been  considerably  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  while 
its  expenditures,  in  some  respects,  have  been  larger  than  eve^ 
expected.  The  amount  of  construction  and  Outlay  in  pre- 
paring the  grounds  and  buildings  is  stated  by  the  Secretary's 
report  at  $3,386  25,  and  of  this  we  find  that  there  was  fully 
$1,500  expended  in  the  work  of  fitting  up  Floral  Hall,  but  of 
this  there  are  many  articles  which  are  on  hand,  and  we  may 
mention  that  it  took  $90  worth  of  glazing  and  1,400  yards  of 
muslin  to  do  the  work  that  was  deemed  necessary.  So  with 
regard  to  the  water  supply.  It  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  water  to  several  points  on  the  grounds,  and  the  outlay 
for  water  was  $153  60,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  for  the 
gas-pipe  through  which  the  water  was  conducted,  and  which 
has  been  taken  up  and  is  stored  away  for  use.  Last  year  the 
digging  of  the  wells,  the  sinking  of  the  fountain  in  Floral 
Hall,  and  the  work  necessary  to  give  a  supply  of  water,  cost 
the  Society  $402.  Another  expense  which  was  deemed  neces- 
sary was  that  of  making  the  halls  look  respectable,  and  the 
cost  of  lime  and  work  amounts  to  $230.  Another  item  is  that 
for  meals  for  officers  and  Viewing  Committees.  These  expend- 
itures include  the  cost  of  Ihe  gat«-keepers,  police,  and  watch- 
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men^  and  other  assistants  needed  on  the  grounds  during  the 
days  of  the  Fair,  as  well  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  view- 
ing committees.  The  printing  is  another  large  item  of 
expense,  reaching  altogether  nearly  to  the  amount  of  $900 ;  all 
of  which  seems  to  be  necessary,  but  which  should  be  done 
with  the  greatest  economy. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  of  income,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  the  past  year,  your  committee  finds  that  there 
has  been  considerable  falling  oflf.  Last  year  it  was  requested 
by  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  citizens'  subscriptions 
here  should  be  $1,500,  but  of  this  amount  there  was  subscribed 
only  $574  70,  and  only  $419  70  of  this  was  paid,  while  of  this 
there  was  $144  70  that  came  from  the  10  per  cent  allowed  the 
Society  by  the  State  Prison  authorities.  There  is  always  a 
falling  off  in  subscriptions,  and  though  promised  $5,000  in 
1869,  yet  the  Society  never  realized  over  $4,000,  a  large  amount 
being  unpaid.  In  the  sale  of  tickets,  also,  and  in  the  returns 
of  percentage  by  the  only  two  railroads  which  have  assisted 
the  Society,  there  has  been  during  the  past  year  a  falling  off 
of  $2,032  67,  indicating  that  the  attendance  at  the  last  Fair 
was  not  as  large  as  that  of  the  year  previous. 

In  addition  to  this  we  may  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  premiums  awarded  in  1870  is  $500  in  excess  of 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid  in  1869. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society  for 
business  purposes  have  been  very  different  from  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  general  expenses  have  averaged,  exclusive  of 
mere  construction  and  lumber  accounts,  from  $4,000  to  $5,500 
per  year.  In  1869  the  expenses  were  $5,357.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  been  about  $4,700. 

The  Society  depends  altogether  on  its  receipts  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  annual  exhibitions,  and  hence  it  is  very  proper 
that  it  should  have  every  facility  possible  to  make  its  great 
annual  meetings  satisfactory.    Your  committee  are  satisfied  , 
that  the  receipts  of   the  Society  could   have  been  largely 
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increased,  had  the  grounds  at  Jackson  been  large  enough  to 
have  permitted  the  admission  of  teams  and  persons  in  car- 
riages, and  to  have  had  more  stall  room  for  horses.    That 
there  was  a  very  great  loss  in  this  respect  we  feel  assured. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  DEAN, 
E.  W.  EISING, 
JOHN  GILBERT. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was 
accepted. 

Then  a  general  discussion  arose  concerning  the  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  Dean  called  attention  to  what  he  considered  an  abuse  of 
the  tickets  given  to  attendants  and  the  persons  who  were 
required  as  help,  especially  by  those  who  kept  refreshment 
stands  on  the  grounds.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  grounds  for  less  rents,  and  to  make  each 
person  pay  their  admission. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  explained  that  in  renting  the  grounds,  each 
party  who  had  a  lease  was,  by  the  possession  of  that  lease, 
required  to  state  the  number  of  assistants  he  required.  The 
number  ranged  according  to  the  size  of  the  establishment. 
Some  required  but  two  or  three  assistants,  others  required  as 
many  as  ten  or  fifteen.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lease  was 
that  these  assistants  should  be  admitted  once  each  day  before  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  tickets  for  their  admission  were 
delivered  to  the  lessee  in  person  every  evening,  between  the 
hours  of  5  and  6  o'clock,  or  about  the  time  of  the  closing 
for  the  day.  The  names  and  persons  of  these  lessees  were  taken 
down  by  the  Secretary  in  a  list,  and  the  tickets  were  delivered 
to  them  in  strict,  accordance  with  the  lease.  Many  of  these 
lessees,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  regulations, 
were  obliged  to  go  out  to  procure  supplies  during  the  day,  and 
would  go  out  without  tickets,  and  when  they  came  to  the  gate 
were  clamorous  for  free  entrance;  but  they  had  no  right  to 
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enter.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  for  all  entrance  after 
8  o'clock  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  as  any  visitor  would, 
and  tickets  were  refused  them  by  all  the  officers  when  they 
made  application.  He  thought  that  if  there  was  not  provision 
made  for  such  assistants,  there  could  be  no  grounds  rented,  or 
the  price  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  diminish  the  receipts 
very  much  from  that  source,  without  adding  any  return  in  its 
place.  Last  year  the  applications  for  grounds  were  not  by  any 
means  as  numerous  as  they  were  the  year  before,  because  nearly 
all  those  engaged  in  the  business  had  laid  in  so  much  stock 
that  they  had  lost  money,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  grounds 
rented  was  only  leased  a  few  days  previous  to  holding  the  fair. 
He  was  in  favor  of  renting  the  grounds  on  terms  that  would 
permit  the  lessees  a  fair  opportunity  to  do  business.  We  needed 
them  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  who  must  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  The  lessees  ran  a  large  risk,  for 
they  had  to  put  up  buildings  and  to  furnish  stores  of  provi- 
sions for  numbers  who  would  be  dissatisfied  if  not  supplied.  So 
far  as  he  had  had  information  of  this  matter,  he  thought  there 
was  but  very  little  attempt  at  imposition  beyond  the  difference 
of  opinion  that  would  arise  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  les- 
sees as  to  what  they  were  entitled  to.  He  thought  the  interets 
of  the  Society  were  pretty  well  guarded  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Dean,  also,  had  considered  some  other  matters,  which  he 
had  not  introduced  into  his  report,  but  simply  because  they 
had  been  called  to  his  attention.  Amongst  them  was  the  use 
of  complimentary  tickets.  He  had  been  furnished  with  a  gen- 
eral list  of  the  numbers  used.  There  had  been  quite  a  num- 
ber given  out,  but  he  found  they  had  been  given  out  under  the 
general  usage  and  custom  of  the  Society.  There  was  a  certain 
number  presented  to  the  press,  to  the  railroads,  to  the  officers 
of  the  Society,  and  to  such  guests  as  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  President  deemed  proper.  There  was  no  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  them,  or  any  that  could  reasonably  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  said  that 
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he  had  been  very  careful  to  place  at  the  gates  men  who  were 
adapted  to  that  position.  It  was  very  difficult  in  the  rush  that 
was  made,  and  the  reception  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  always  to  discriminate,  or  to  allow  the  passage- 
ways to  be  blocked  up.  During  the  past  year  he  had  alluded 
to  the  work  done  himself,  and  it  had  been  as  faithfully  and 
economically  dohe  as  if  the  whole  had  been  done  for  his  own 
house.  The  bill  of  lumber  was  not  large  or  excessive,  nor 
was  the  lumber  high-priced,  as  he  could  show  by  reference  to 
the  items  of  the  account  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  So  with 
the  hardware,  every  item  of  which  could  be  shown.  The  work 
had  been  done  by  a  most  efficient  workman  and  a  trustworthy 
man,  whose  bill  was  not  excessive.  But  the  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  not  any  part  of  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  be  neglected  or  left  undone,  without  spoiling  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Greene  said  he  was  gratified  with  the  discussion,  as  it 
satisfied  him  that  every  effort  had  been  made  by  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  arduous  duty  of  preparing  the  fair,  to 
render  it  a  success.  The  true  position  of  affairs  was,  that  the 
Society  had  been  very  generous  in  its  premiums,  and  the 
several  interests  that  clustered  around  it  had  grown  so  great 
that  its  receipts,  when  compared  with  the  expenditures,  was  a 
satisfactory  exhibit  to  him  and  to  all  his  brother  members  of 
this  committee.  From  his  experience  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  general  management  had  been  entirely  such  as  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  success  of  the  exhibition  had  been  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  it.  It  was  impossible,  in  the  endeaver  to 
pro\'ide  for  the  reception  of  such  a  crowd  and  the  transaction 
of  so  much  business  within  the  limited  period  of  two  or  three 
days,  to  provide  for  every  contingency.  All  the  straws  could 
not  be  laid  with  regularity  and  be  kept  pointed  in  one 
direction. 

Mr.  Beckwith  moved  that  the  printing  be  taken  from  the 
Business  Committee,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  a  committee  to 
attend  to  it.    No  one  objecting,  the  motion  was  passed. 
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Mr.  Beckwith  moved  that  the  renting  of  the  stands  and 
grounds  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  explained  that  the  renting  of  the  grounds 
had  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Business  Committee,  but 
he  being  the  local  member  of  that  committee,  much  of  this 
business  had  been  left  with  him,  and  he  had  attended  to  it, 
though  sometimes  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  be  absent,  the 
Chairman  or  the  Secretary  had  assisted  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  him. 

Mr.  GiJbert  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  each  Executive  Superintendent  is  hereby 
requested  to  be  on  the  grounds  ready  to  take  charge  of  his 
department  the  Monday  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Beckwith  moved  that  any  member  issuing  complimentary 
tickets  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  any  officer  issuing  complimentary 
tickets  report  the  number  issued. 

The  motion  was  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  7. 

At  half-past  7  the  Committee  met. 

On  motion  the  Committee  proceeded  to  nominate  the  View- 
ing Committees  for  the  next  annual  exhibition. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  Friday  morning. 


Friday,  February  17. 

The  Committee  met. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  a  Committee  on  Pedigrees  of  Cat- 
tle, and  a  Committee  on  Pedigrees  of  Horses,  was  ordered  to  be 
appointed. 
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The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  Pedigrees : 

Cattle — Mr.  Jasper  Barber  of  Bellevue ;  Mr.  I.  H.  Butter- 
field  of  Lapeer;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Phillips  of  Eomeo. 

Horses — W.  G.  Pattison,  Kalamazoo ;  E,  Van  Valkenbnrgh, 
Hillsdale. 

Mr.  Greene  moTed  that  no  member  of  the  Comnaittee  on 
Cheese  be  appointed  from  any  county  in  which  there  is  a  cheese 
factory.    The  motion  was  discussed  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Short-horns  be  made  seven  in  number,  so  that  all 
sections  of  the  State  may  be  represented  on  that  important 
committee. 

Mr.  Gilbert  moved  that  the  Special  Committee  on  Location 
of  the  State  Fair  be  instructed  to  confer  with  the  oflBicers  of  the 
several  railroads,  relative  to  the  amount  of  percentage  allowed 
on  their  receipts,  and  their  facilities  at  the  several  points  for 
the  accomodation  of  visitors  and  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  that  each  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  be  requested  to  address  the  Members  and  Senators 
in  aid  of  procuring  the  passage  of  the  bill  refunding  to  the 
Society  the  moneys  expended  upon  the  Normal  School 
building. 

Mr.  Baxter  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  State  Fair  shall  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  September  19, 20, 
21,  and  22, 1871. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Eules  and  Eegu- 
lations  be  instructed  to  draw  up  the  proper  rules  for  the 
formation  of  a  cavalcade  of  the  live  stock  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fair.    Adopted. 

Mr.  Phillips  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Eules  draw  up 
and  adopt  a  rule  for  the  government  of  the  Committees  on 
Pedigrees  of  Cattle  and  Horses. 

Mr.  Griggs  of  Grand  Eapids  presented  an  invitation  to  the 
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members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  visit  that  city,  and 
tendered  to  them  its  hospitalities. 

Mr.  Greene  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous 
Articles  be  increased  to  seven  in  number,  so  that  the  duties  of 
examining  the  various  entries  may  be  divided.    Adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments : 

Business  Committee. — Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Rules  and  Regulations, — Mr.  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Manning,  Mr. 
Sfcout. 

Executive  Superintendents  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  : 

Cattle.— Ut.  G.  W.  Phillips,  Mr.  E.  W.  Eising. 

Horses. — Mr.  A.  J  Dean,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Greene. 

Floral  Hall. — Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Pantlind,  and  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

Implements. — Mr.  H.  0.  Hanford. 

Mechanics'  Hall. — Mr.  L.  S.  Scranton. 

Manufacturers'  Hall. — Mr.  A.  C.  Fisk. 

Fruit  Hall. — Mr.  J.  M.  Manning. 

Agricultural  Hall. — Mr.  A.  Stout. 

Police  and  Gates. — Mr.  J.  M.  Sterling. 

Grand  Marshal. — Mr.  G.  H.  Gale,  Kalamazoo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
were  tendered  to  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press  of  Detroit, 
and  to  the  morning  and  evening  papers  of  Jackson,  for  their 
careful  reports. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  were 
tendered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Hibbard  House,  Messrs.  Pant- 
lind and  Kobinson,  for  the  accommodations  and  attentions 
which  the  members  have  received  at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Sterling  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to 
Colonel  M.  Shoemaker  for  the  hospitalities  extended  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  whole  subject  of  an  annual  address 
at  the  next  State  Fair  be  referred  to  the  President^  with  power 
to  extend  invitations  to  such  gentlemen  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  provide  for  such  address  if  he  judges  it  expedient. 

33 
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On  motion,  the  members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Loca- 
tion, and  the  Business  Committee  were  notified  to  meet  after 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  19th  day  of  next  September. 

W.  G.  BECKWITH,  President 

R.  F.  JoHNSTOKE,  Secretary.     , 


FIRST    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  POMOLOGIOAL  SOCIETY, 
CONTAINING  REPORTS,  ADDRESSES,  ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION,  COM 
MUNICATIONS,  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  FIRST  ANNUAL  FAIR,  ETC.,  FOR  1870. 


THE   ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

To  tJw  Members  and  Officers  of  the  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society: 

The  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  have  shown  that  she  is  a  favored  region,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  all  fruits  suitable  to 
a  Northern  and  temperate  clime.  For  this,  the  State  is  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  thousands  throughout  the  country, 
and  her  own  horticulturists  seem  to  be  awaking  to  a  realization 
of  their  location.  Within  the  recollection  of  many  in  mature 
life,  there  were  but  few  varieties  of  large  or  small  fruits  culti- 
vated in  the  State ;  but  to-day,  as  we  look  over  a  vast  country, 
from  lake  to  lake,  we  see  large  and  flourishing  orchards  of 
apple,  pear,  peach,  and  cherry,  besides  thousands  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  strawberries,  grapes,  and  other  small 
fruits.  This  new  industry  is  rapidly  assuming  important  pro- 
portions, and  it  is  desirable  that  those  engaged  in  fruit  culture 
should  seek  a  closer  connection  with  each  other,  and  should 
establish  an  organization  which  should  directly  represent  their 
common  interests. 

THE    INFORMAL    MEETING. 

Such  was  the  growing  importance  of  this  interest  in  the 
State,  and  particularly  in  that  portion  bordering  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  that  it  was  thought  best  by  leading  horticulturists 
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to  call  a  public  meeting  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  per- 
manent State  Society.  Consequently,  notices  were  issued  by  A. 
T.  Linderman  and  others,  and  a  meeting  was  called  at  Sweet* s 
Hotel,  Grand  Bapids,  Feb.  11,  1870.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  gentlemen  from  different  portions  of  the  State, 
and  S.  L.  Fuller  of  Grand  Kapids  was  elected  President,  Sin- 
man  S.  Bailey  and  L.  S.  Scranton  were  elected  Vice  Presidents, 
A.  T.  Linderman  was  chosen  Secretary,  and  E.  U.  Knapp 
Treasurer.  Henry  S.  Clubb,  S.  L.  Fuller,  and  L.  S.  Scranton, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  articles  of  association, 
and  Jacob  Ganzhora,  Wm.  Voorhis,  and  James  Hamilton  were 
appointed  an  Executive  Committee. 

THE    FIRST    REGULAR    MEETING. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Luce's 
Hall,  on  Saturday,  February  26, 1870,  S.  L.  Fuller  in  the  chair- 
At  this  meeting.  Articles  of  Association  were  introduced  by 
H.  S.  Clubb,  which  were  discussed,  amended,  and  adopted: 

ARTICLES     OF     ASSOCIATION"      OF      THE     STATE     POMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY    OF    MICHIGAN. 

The  undersigned,  at  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  this  26th 
day  of  February,  1870,  hereby  associate  themselves  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  State  Pomological  Society  of  Michi- 
gan, and  agree  to  be  regulated  by  the  following  Articles  of 
Association  until  proper  legislation  is  obtained  for  a  legal 
organization : 

Article  L — The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  develop  facts 
and  promulgate  information  as  to  the  best  varieties  of  fruit 
for  cultivation  in  the  fruit  regions  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation. 

Article  IL — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  who,  together,  shall  con- 
stitute an  Executive  Committee,  with  full  power  to  call  meet- 
ings and  transact  business  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. 
[Note. — This  Article  was  amended  at  the  December  meeting.] 
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Article  III. — The  oflBice  of  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  city 
of  Grand  Eapids. 

Article  IV. — The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  oflBcers 
shall  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  in  each  year,  the 
oflScers  elected  at  such  meeting  to  commence  service  on  the 
first  of  January  following. 

Article  V. — The  oflScers  shall  remain  and  perform  their 
respective  duties  until  their  successors  are  appointed  or  elected 
by  the  Society;  but  the  regular  term  of  oflftce  shall  expire  on 
the  31st  of  December  in  each  year. 

Article  VI. — The  Society  shall  hold  a  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  such  place  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  designate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society. 

Article  VII. — Every  person  who  subscribes,  or  who  may 
subscribe,  to  these  Articles,  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  per  annum,  shall  be  entitled  to  membership, 
unless  otherwise  voted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Article  VIII. — No  money  shall  be  disbursed  except  on 
an  order  signed  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Article  IX. — These  articles  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  majority  vote  of  such  meeting. 

Article  X. — By-laws  may  be  passed  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Article  XL — The  Executive  Coniimittee  shall  require  of 
the  Treasurer  such  security  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  safe  keeping  and  proper  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society  in  his  hands. 

These  articles  of  association  were  signed  by  a  goodly  number 
of  gentlemen  present,  who  congratulated  themselves  that  the 
Society  was  thus  formally  organized. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  honorary  members : 
Wm.  Adair  of  Detroit;  J.  G.  Eamsdall  of  Grand  Traverse; 
Townsend  E.  Gidley  of  Grand  Haven;  Daniel  Upton  of 
Black  Lake. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Ganzhom  of  Spring  Lake,  the 
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following  officers  were  elected  by  ballot:  Presidentj  H.  G. 
Saunders  of  Grand  Kapids ;  Treasurer,  S.  L.  Fuller ;  Secre- 
tary, A.  T.  Linderman. 

A  Corresponding  Committee  was  elected,  composed  of  Henry 
S.  Clubb,  James  Hamilton,  and  Daniel  Upton. 

THE    APRIL    MEETING. 

The  first  display  of  fruit  made  at  a  meeting  ot'  this  Society, 
was  on  Tuesday,  April  5th.  President  Saunders  brought  in  a 
basket  of  beautiful  fruit,  among  others  very  fine  and  rich 
specimens  of  the  Eusset,  and  large,  bright-looking  Baldwios. 
Mr.  Holt  of  Cascade  offered  fine  samples  of  the  Swaar  and 
Peck's  Pleasant.  Mr.  Houghtaling  of  Grand  Kapids  town, 
exhibited  large,  healthy,  brown-looking  Baldwins,  and  a  few 
genuine  Eoxbury  Eussets.  Mr.  Erastus  Hall  of  Grand  Eapids, 
sent  in  a  basket  of  bright,  red-looking  Baldwins.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ford  of  Paris,  brought  a  basket  of  brotherly-looking  Jona- 
thans and  some  hardy  English  Eussets.  Eev.  H.  E.  Waring 
of  Grand  Eapids  town  sent  specimens  of  the  Baldwin,  Eox- 
bury Eusset,  and  Talman  Sweeting.  Mr.  Noah  P.  Husted  of 
Lowell  presented  a  basket  of  splendid  Wageners,  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  delicious  to  the  taste. 

THE    IMPORTAiTCE    OF    THE    SOCIETY — THE    .STATE    OUGHT    TO 

AID    IT. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Treas- 
urer, from  Mr.  George  Parmelee,  of  Grand  Traverse  county, 
was  read : 

Old  Mission,  Mich.,  March  28,  1870. 

Dear  Sir — Prom  a  notice  in  the  Western  Rural,  of  March 
10th,  I  learn  that  a  State  Pomological  Society  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Grand  Eapids,  and  not  knowing  the  postoffice  address 
of  the  President,  I  send  a  line  to  you  as  a  resident  of  the  city, 
and  likely  to  be  present  at  the  next  meeting.  But  for  the 
bad  traveling  just  as  our  sleighing  is  leaving  us,  I  Avould  he 
present  at  the  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 
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If  the  first  "  Articles  of  Association,"  copied  in  the  notice 
referred  to,  set  forth  mainly  the  objects  of  the  Society,  I  will, 
if  this  reaches  you  in  season  and  meets  your  views,  ask  you  to 
suggest  to  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting,  the  propriety 
of  including  among  its  objects  the  taking  of  measures  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  State,  more  effectually  than  is  now  given, 
to  the  interests  of  Pomology.  While  we  feel,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  acknowledging,  that  the  State  has,  through  its  Board  of 
Agriculture,  done,  and  well  done  much  in  the  interests  of  knowl- 
edge in  several  branches,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  under- 
stand the  resources  of  the  Peninsular  State,  that  Pomology 
as  a  branch  of  agriculture,  has  not  had  that  prbftiinence  given  to 
it  which  its  value  and  importance,  both  present  and  prospect- 
ive, in  justice  require.  While  anything  that  may  add  to  our 
taxes  will  and  should  be  closely  scrutinized,  the  intelligence 
of  our  citizens  is  certainly  equal  to  appreciating  the  value  and 
economy  of  reasonable  expenditures  in  that  direction,  if  prac- 
tically applied.  Just  what  steps  will  best  accomplish  the 
desired  ends,  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Society  can  best  point 
out.  * 

The  selection  of  Grand  Kapids  as  a  point  to  initiate  a  State 
organization,  seems  eminently  fit,  for,  while  being  nearly  in 
the  center  of  that  interest,  the  more  distant  southeastern  por- 
tions of  the  State  enjoy  facilities  which  render  a  few  miles  more 
of  travel  of  little  objection;  and  we  in  this  other  extreme  sec- 
tion recognize  the  fact  that  Ave  could  not  expect  a  selection 
that  would  be  more  convenient. 

'  Yours  trulv, 

George  Parmelee. 

remarks  o^r  the  cultivation  akd  varieties  of  apples. 

Members  were  solicited  to  describe  their  specimens  of  fruit 
in  brief  speeches.  Mr.  Ford  said  he  had  brought  scions  of 
English  and  Golden  Russets.  These  apples  were  often  con- 
founded, when  they  were  entirely  different,  as  any  one  could 
>see  by  looking  at  the  scions.    The  Golden  Russet  limb  is  slim 
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and  light  colored.  Mr.  F.  also  presented  scions  of  the  EngUsh 
Eusset,  which  has  a  green  and  russet  color.  His  English  Rus- 
sets were  yery  hardy, — had  kept  them  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
English  alhd  Golden  Russets  were  as  different  as  the  Baldwin 
and  Spitzenburg.  The  English  Russet  grows  upright  and 
spreads ;  his  soil  was  lightish.  The  value  of  the  Russets  was 
in  their  hardy  keeping  qualities.  His  Jonathans  kept  well ; 
the  chief  value  of  this  apple  was  that  it  was  an  annual  and 
abundant  bearer ;  there  were  always  apples  where  there  were 
Jonathan  apple  trees. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Waring  made  a  statement  of  his  fruit  experience. 
He  resides  two  miles  east  of  the  city,  on  elevated  table  land, 
possessing  the  naturally  drained  loamy  elements  most  favora- 
ble to  successful  orcharding,  and  makes  fruit  a  prominent 
feature  of  farming.  Mr.  W.  ranks  Steele's  Red  Winter,  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  among  his  most  profitable  sorts  in  full 
bearing,  but  has  a  more  extensive  collection  of  varieties  that 
have  not  yet  borne  in  suflBicient  quantity  to  judge  of  their 
comparative  merits.  He  also  makes  peaches  a  specialty,  and 
says  he  has  not  failed  of  a  crop  for  fifteen  years,  although 
there  have  been  a  few  seasons  when  the  yield  was  not  more 
than  one-half  or  third  of  a  full  one.  He  places  the  early 
and  late  Crawford,  and  Barnard,  at  the  head.  Finds  yel- 
low peaches  sought  after  when  the  white-fleshed  are  a  drug. 
Of  the  latter,  the  Large  Early  York,  Stump  the  World,  and 
Crockett's  White,  are  favorites, — the  latter  was  brought  from 
New  Jersey  and  matures  the  latest  of  the  three.  He  has  also 
paid  some  attention  to  both  standard  and  dwarf  pears.  Among 
the  latter,  he  says,  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  has  paid  twice 
as  much  as  any  other. 

THE  BALDWIN. 

Mr.  Thompson  suggested  that  the  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  Baldwins  upon  the  table  was  occasioned  by  a  difference  in 
soil. 

Mr.  Husted  said  the  distinction  was  important.    A  variation 
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in  soil  produces  not  only  a  difference  in  color,  but  also  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  size,  quality,  and  flavor.  The  Baldwin 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  varieties  which  are  materially  changed 
by  the  variations  of  soil.  There  are  low  places  that  are  rich 
and  black,  very  cold  in  winter  and  very  hot  in  summer;  this 
soil  produces  a  very  inferior  Baldwin.  This  apple  does  best  on 
elevated  situations,  where  the  temperature  is  mostly  uniform. 
He  had  watched  the  Baldwin  for  years  in  this  State.  There 
was  an  unusual  variety  of  soil  in  Michigan,  and  the  Baldwin 
succeeds  remarkably  well  in  some  places,'  while  in  others  it  has 
been  discarded.  Hence  a  New  England  man  coming  here  is 
often  disappointed  in  the  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Holt  said  the  Baldwin  did  well  with  him  until  the 
severe  winter  of  'o6-'57,  when  they  were  all  killed,  though 
other  varieties  survived.  Since  then  he  had  had  no  luck  in 
i-aising  young  trees,  but  had  done  well  in  grafting  the  Baldwin 
upon  old  stock.  He  had  concluded  that  the  Baldwin  was  not  a 
hardy  tree  in  all  parts  of  Michigan.  The  Baldwin  grafted  on 
mature  stocks  will  be  the  hardiest. 

Mr.  Congdon  of  Lowell  asked  wherein  the  superiority  of  the 
Baldwin  was  so  apparent  ?  A  member  suggested  that  it  was 
in  its  size,  color, good  keeping  and  cooking  qualities;  it  would 
always  sell. 

THE    SWAAR. 

Mr.  Holt  said  the  Swaar  was  a  good  keeper  and  good  pro- 
ducer. He  had  always  cultivated  his  orchard,  and  raised 
crops  therefrom.  He  thought  the  Swaar  did  well  on  a  gravelly 
soil. 

Mr.  Husted  said  his  experience  was  that  the  Swaar  was  well 
adapted  to  gravelly  and  sandy  soil;  but  on  a  clay  soil  he  would 
discard  it.  On  dry,  light  soil  the  Swaar  will  rival  the  Baldwin 
in  beauty.  The  variation  in  soil  produces  a  corresponding  vari- 
ation in  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  apples. 

THE  WAGENER. 

Mr.  Holt  had  the  Wagener  in  his  orchard,  and  was  in  favor 
34 
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of  that  apple.     They  bore  at  an  early  age,  and  he  considered 
them  one  of  the  best  of  apples. 

Mr.  Hnsted  confessed  that  he  was  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Wagener.  It  had  been  suggested  that  it  lacked 
constitution, — that  it  was  an  overbearer,  and  would  soon  wear 
out  or  use  itself  up.  On  the  contrary,  he  knew  of  trees  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  old,  and  they  bear  annually,  and  good  crops; 
there  were  no  signs  of  decay ;  considered  them  a  marvel  of 
hardihood.  He  considered  its  cooking  qualities  as  good  as 
those  of  the  Ehode  Island  Greening,  and  in  this  part  of  Mich- 
igan it  is  a  hardier  tree  than  the  Baldwin  or  Greening. 

THE   SPITZENBURG    AND   RUSSET. 

President  Saunders  said  he  had  Spitzenburg  trees,  and  they 
had  prospered,  and  he  considered  it  a  very  fine  fruit, — not 
often  excelled.  His  soil  was  a  clay-loam.  The  specimens  of 
Russet  which  he  exhibited,  and  which  were  so  generally 
admired,  Avere  taken  from  trees  bought  for  the  Roxbury 
Russet. 

Mr.  Husted  did  not  recommend  the  Spitzenburg  for  general 
culture,  because,  after  bearing  a  few  years,  it  fails  to  perfect 
the  fruit  on  most  of  the  soils  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Holt  said  his  Spitzenburg  apples  bore  heavily  every 
other  year,  and  scattering  alternate  years,  for  the  past  twelve 
years.    He  thought  well  of  them. 

Mr.  Hough taling  then  proceeded  to  detail  his  experience  in 
relation  to  the  various  fruits,  as  follows: 

PEACHES. 

In  regard  to  raising  peaches,  I  depend  mainly  upon  seed- 
lings, and  have  shipped  from  $500  to  $700  worth  in  one  season, 
from  about  200  trees.  The  latter  sum  was  realized  two  years 
ago.  The  last  year,  although  the  crop  was  good,  there  wei'e 
too  many  in  market,  and  the  profits  were  very  small.  I  have 
a  good  many  varieties,  and  some  that  are  excellent  in  quahty. 
1  have  none  as  earlv  as  the  Crawford,,  nor  as  showv  as  the 
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Melancthon,  but  they  are  a  nice  yellow  peach,  and  as  good  for 
all  useful  purposes.  They  are  far  more  hardy  than  most  bud- 
ded peaches,  and  will  yield  many  more  to  the  tree  as  a  rule. 

PEARS. 

Pear  trees,  with  me,  have  proved  a  dead  failure,  having 
planted  over  one  hundred  and  lost  nearly  all  of  them  with 
the  pear  blight,  and  those  trees  that  live  do  not  grow  nor 
flourish  verv  well. 

APPLES. 

In  reference  to  the  best  variety  of  apples,  the  speaker  re- 
garded the  Baldwin  as  one  of  the  very  best,  both  as  a  good 
bearer,  good  keeper,  and  salable  in  market.  The  Eed  Canada 
and  Spitzenburg  come  next.  The  Jonathan  is  also  a  very 
choice  apple,  but  is  rather  small  in  size;  but  it  is  a  good 
keeper,  very  showy,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  specimens  shown  to-day.  In  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
apples,  I  find  that  burying  them  out,  like  potatoes,  is  a  good 
plan.  Have  about  ten  bushels  this  year  buried  out-doors  that 
seem  to  be  as  fresh  as  when  they  came  from  the  trees. 

QUINCES. 

Of  quinces  I  have  but  few,  and  they  do  first  rate  for  the 
chance  they  have.  They  bore  well  last  year,  and  the  fruit  was 
large  and  nice.  I  give  them  a  mulching  of  half-rotten  straw 
occasionally,  and  once  a  year  a  good  dose  of  salt,  or  old  brine, 
about  the  roots ;  this  keeps  them  healthy  and  free  from  blight, 
and  makes  the  fruit  large  and  sound.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
profitable  fruit.  I  shipped  one  barrel  last  year  over  the  lake 
and  realized  $10  for  it. 

Henry  S.  Clubb  inquired — Was  the  soil  in  which  your  i^ears 
failed  rich  or  poor  ?    Do  you  manure  your  pear  trees  ? 

Mr.  Houghtaliug  replied — It  was  good  strong,  heavy  soil, 
such  as  wheat  and  corn  would  grow  well  in,  and  pretty  well 
manured. 

Mr.  Plolt  said  that  was  the  cause  of  the  blight. 
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PRUNING. 

Mr.  Houghtaling  said,  May  is  the  worst  time  for  pruning. 
March  is  the  best  month,  or  June  is  good.  The  month  of 
April  is  a  good  month  in  late  seasons. 

Mr.  Holt  liked  pruning  in  March  best.  Mr.  Houghtaling 
said,  wax  or  gum  shellac  should  be  used  to  prevent  bleeding. 

The  fruit  on  exhibition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to 
report  thereupon  at  the  next  meeting.*  The  meeting  then 
a'djourned  till  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

ADDRESS    OF    THE    CORRESPONDING    COMMITTEE. 

Grand  Havex,  April  9,  1870. 
To  the  Pomologists  of  Michigan  : 

The  State  Pomological  Society  has  been  organized  with  a 
view  to  promote  your  interests. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  its  beneficent  objects,  the  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Society  of  fruit-growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
either  by  personal  attendance  at  its  monthly  meetings,  or  by 
correspondence,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Society  desire  to  collect  and  publish  such  information 
in  reference  to  eyery  locality  in  the  State,  as  may  give  to  the 
outside  world  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  fruit  interest,  as  well  as  a  scientific  view  of  the  effects  of 
locality,  aspect,  soil,  water,  and  protection,  on  the  varieties  of 
fruit  in  improving  or  deteriorating  certain  kinds.  For 
instance,  at  the  favored  locality  of  Spring  Lake,  in  Ottawa 
county,  it  is  believed  that  the  Delaware  grape  is  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  being  larger  in 
berry  and  of  superior  flavor.  There  may  be  locations  where 
the  Baldwin  apple  attains  greater  perfection  than  at  others, 
and  other  locations  where  it  is  inferior.  Such  information, 
carefully  collected  and  published,  will  be  of  immense  value  to 
Pomology,  and  furnish  scientific  men  of  other  States  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  Michigan  as  a  fruit- 
producing  State. 
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Fruit-growers  of  Michigan,  co-operation  and  union  will 
accomplisli  your  interests  far  more  than  can  ever  be  achieved 
by  isolation.  We  have  a  Peninsula  which  stands  unrivalled  by 
any  State  in  the  Union  for  the  production  of  choice,  hardy 
fruits  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Not  even  California  can 
compete  with  Michigan,  in  the  quality  of  those  fruits  suited  to 
this  climate.  We  have,  therefore,  the  basis  of  success,  and  if 
we  take  steps  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  within  our 
reach,  Michigan,  even  when  stripped  of  her  wealth  of  lumber, 
will  become  a  hundred  fold  more  wealthy  in  her  production  of 
fruit. 

In  order  to  develop  the  fruit  resources  of  our  State,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  known  what  has  been  accomplished. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  been  pioneers  in  fruit-grow- 
ing is  of  the  most  importance,  and  to  secure  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  that  experience  is  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Society.  The  Committee,  therefore,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  invite  the  co-operation  of  every  fruit-grower  in  the 
State. 

Signed  by  the  Corresponding  Committee. 

HENRY  S.  CLUBB,  Grand  Haven. 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  Newaygo. 

DANIEL  UPTON,  Muskegon. 

MAY    MEETING. 

An  important  and  interesting  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  A  valuable  list  of  apples  was  adopted  and  recom- 
mended for  the  use  and  cultivation  of  orchardists  and  pomol- 
ogists. 

THE   DISPLAY  OF  FRUIT. 

Considering  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the  exhibition 
of  apples  was  very  creditable.  Mr.  Walter  G.  Sinclair  of 
Spring  Lake,  Ottawa  county,  presented  some  bright  speci- 
mens of  the  Baldwins.    They  were  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
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his  cellar  when  gathered,  with  all  his  other  varieties,  and  no 
other  care  was  bestowed  upon  them.  Large,  brown,  sound- 
looking  Baldwins  were  presented  by  Mr.  Joshua  Bradish  of 
Grand  Eapids  town,  grown  on  clay  soil.  Ionia  county  was 
represented  by  bright-looking  Baldwins,  sent  by  George  N. 
Jackson  of  the  township  of  Keene,  raised  cm  gravelly  loam. 
When  gathered  they  were  buried  under  straw  and  covered 
with  soil.  The  town  of  Cascade,  Kent  county,  was  repre- 
sented by  bright  and  red  Baldwins,  from  the  farm  of  Presi- 
dent Saunders.  Other  specimens  were  presented  by  H.  Holt 
of  Cascade.  A  plate  of  large,  fresh-looking  Ehode  Island 
Greenings  was  exhibited  by  Noah  P.  Husted  of  Lowell.  The 
Kusset  family  were  gathered  together  in  friendly  accord  and 
rivalry.  The  smallest  was  the  American  Golden  Russet,  or 
Bullock's  Pippin,  sometimes  called  the  Sheepnose ;  the  largest 
and  finest  were  those  presented  by  Dr.  Saunders;  samples 
of  the  Golden  Kusset,  the  Eoxbury  Kusset,  and  the  English 
Kusset  were  presented  by  Mr.  Husted,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr. 
Holt,  and  others.  Mr.  Holt's  samples  of  the  Swaar  were  very 
lai'ge,  handsome  and  sound.  His  Wagener,  Holt's  Seedling, 
Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Jonathan,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Green 
Winter  Sweet,  and  Kambo,  all  attracted  attention. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  a  number  of  letters  from 
gentlemen  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  State, — among 
others  was  one  from  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Ionia : 

LETTER   FROM   H.   II.   G00DWI:N'   OF   IONIA. 

loNiA,  April  30,  1870. 

Dear  Sir  : — Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  fruit  culture  of 
our  great  fruit  State,  I  inclose  the  membership  fee,  and  in- 
struct you  to  put  my  name  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society- 
I  have  an  orchard  of  400  apple  trees  just  coming  into  bearing; 
the  soil  is  mostly  of  clayey  loam,  and  the  trees  are  promising 
well,  but  the  Wagener  has  gone  beyond  the  promising  point, 
and  for  two  years  has  been  paying  down  for  all  it  received; 
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and  canceliDg  the  old  score  of  purchase  price  and  care  which 
I  had  charged  against  it.  From  the  twenty-five  Wageners  that 
I  have,  I  expect  to  pick  more  fruit  for  the  next  five  years,  than 
from  all  the  other  varieties  in  the  orchard.  The-  long  season 
of  use,  and  the  perfect  satisfaction  rendered  when  used  either 
as  a  dessert  fruit  or  a  cooking  apple,  make  it  the  most  desirable 
of  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Success  to  the  Society,  and  continued  advancement  to  the 
great  interests  that  called  it  into  being. 

H.  H.  GooDWiK. 

GRAFTING. 

Mr.  Hough taling  said  the  subject  of  grafting  is  a  thing  very 
little  understood,  and  very  many  people  know  nothing  at  all 
how  it  should  be  done.  There  are  thousands  of  trees  in  the 
country  that  need  to  be  grafted  over  to  make  them  worth  the 
ground  they  occupy  or  profitable  to  their  owners.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  raise  the  best  fruit  as  it  is  the  poorest.  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  very  easy  to  put  a  new  top  on  an  apple 
tree  even  after  it  is  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old.  I  have  some 
in  my  orchard  that  were  large  enough  to  bear  ten  bushels  of 
apples  before  they  were  grafted,  and  now  have  a  new  top  and 
as  handsome  as  any  tree  in  the  orchard.  There  is  a  right  way 
to  do  it ;  it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  the  shape  and  beauty  of  the 
tree.  For  this  reason  I' have  brought  along  a  few  specimens 
for  ilustration,  that  I  may  show  you  something  of  the  right 
and  wrong  way  to  success  in  the  art  of  grafting. 

First  We  should  cut  the  limbs  out  as  far  from  the  tree  as 
we  can,  to  keep  the  top  open  and  well  spread  out.  Second,  It 
should  all  be  done  at  one  time,  that  the  top  may  make  an  even 
growth  and  be  well  balanced.  Third,  They  should  be  watched 
and  attended  to,  keeping  away  all  the  suckers  that  take  the 
growth  away  from  the  graft,  and  sometimes  kill  them  out 
entirely,  as  here  shown  by  specimen. 

Mr.  Houghtalinghere  exhibited  the  modus  operandi  of  graft- 
ing, in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPLES. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  apples  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  April  meeting  reported  by  their  chairman,  William 
Voorhies  of  Frankfort,  Grand  Traverse  County : 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen : 

We  will  make  two  classes  of  apples,  those  planted  for  indi- 
vidual t^e'and  those  planted /or  market  or  shipping  purposes. 
For  the  grower's  own  use  we  recommend  the  following  varieties: 

For  Summer  Use — Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Wil- 
liams' Favorite,  Bed  Astrachan. 

For  Autumn — Porter,  Jersey  Sweet,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Gravenstein,  Kambo. 

For  Winter — Baldwin,  Steele's  Eed  Winter,  Wagener,  Ehode 
Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Tallman  Sweeting. 

For  Market  Purposes — Steele's  Eed,  Baldwin,  Ehode  Island 
Greening,  and  Wagener,  the  red  predominating,  as  they  gen- 
erally sell  the  best,  though  the  Greening  sells  full  as  well. 
The  Wagener  is  a  comparatively  new  apple,  and  is  not  very 
well  known,  but  receives  high  commendation  from  all  quar- 
ters. The  best  apple  for  market  should  combine  the  following 
qualities :  The  tree  should  be  hardy, — do  well  on  any  moder- 
ately fertile  soil,  and  should  be  long-lived,  free  from  disease, 
and  an  annual  bearer.  The  fruit  should  be  of  good  size,  not 
too  large  or  too  small,  skin  thick  (to  bear  handling),  red  or 
bright,  lively  color,  flesh  fine-grained,  tender,  crisp,  sub-acid 
in  flavor.  The  apple  should  hang  well  on  the  tree,  bear  early, 
fruit  without  spots.  Fruit  should  be  in  good  condition  for 
eating  from  December  until  May.  An  apple  with  all  the  above 
qualifications  can  hardly  be  found.  Get  one  as  nearly  like  it 
as  possible.    Such  an  apple  will  pay  the  best. 

In  regard  to  the  Wagener  apple  presented  by  Mr.  Husted, 
the  sample  before  us  is  light  red,  indistinctly  striped  and 
splashed  with  dark  red,  stem  inserted  in  a  deep  cavity,  calyx 
nearly  closed  and  set  in  a  rather  shallow  basin,  juicy,  sound 
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to  the  core  (April  12th),  flesh  white,  somewhat  tough,  skin 
tough,  mild,  sub-acid  flavor.  Judging  by  this  sample,  the 
Wegener  is  certainly  a  good  keeper. 

Holt^s  Seedling,  presented  by  Mr.  Holt,  very  much  resembles 
the  Swaar  in  appearance,  is  mild,  sub-acid  bordering  on  sweet- 
ness; rather  dry,  and  very  fine-grained ;  at  this  season  (April 
12th),  is  in  a  partial  state  of  decay  at  the  core.  On  account 
of  the  flavor,  we  do  not  ;inticipate  this  seedling  will  be  valu- 
able for  cooking  purposes;  yet  its  hardiness  and  prolific  bear- 
ing are  valuable  characteristics,  and  would  undoubtedly  be 
conveyed  to  the  next  generation  of  seedlings,  which,  if  some 
could  be  obtained  that  had  a  more  decided  flavor  combined 
with  the  good  qualities  already  possessed  by  the  parent,  would 
undoubtedly  prove  an  acquisition.    Will  Mr.  Holt  try  again  ? 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  question  was  on  its  adop- 
tion. Mr.  Holt,  one  of  the  committee,  said  he  did  not  agree 
with  all  there  was  in  the  report ;  thought  the  Swaar  should 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  shipping  apples, — it  always  sells  well. 
Mr.  Linderman,  another  of  the  committee,  thought  the  report 
recommended  too  many  varieties. 

SUMMER   APPLES. 

Mr.  Husted  agreed  that  there  were  too  many  varieties,  and 
he  had  often  felt  the  annoyance  and  vexation  in  filling  the 
long  lists  of  customers.  Mr.  Holt  could  not  help  but  recom- 
mend the  Williams'  Favorite  as  a  summer  variety, — ^it  was  the 
earliest,  and  very  thrifty.  That  and  the  Eed  Astrachan  could 
not  be  ignored.  A  member  suggested  that  the  Early  Harvest 
be  added.  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  said  the  Early  Harvest  would 
scab  and  crack.  The  Eed  Astrachan  was  his  favorite  summer 
variety  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Husted  would  add  the  Duchess  of  Oldenberg  as  the 
coming  summer  variety.  Its  superiority  was  unquestioned. 
It  was  tough,  hardy,  and  is  coming  on  at  a  great  rate.    By 

35 
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vote  it  was  added  to  the  list.  So  was  the  Sweet  Bough.  Mr. 
Holt  thought  the  Eed  Astrachan  was  a  little  tender,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg  was  an  autumn  apple.  Mr.  Husted  said 
they  covered  the  summer  season, — ^were  good  for  all  purposes, 
for  desert,  cooking,  and  market.  It  was  now  moved  that  all 
summer  varieties  recommended  be  stricken  from  the  list 
except  the  Eed  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  and  Sweet 
Bough.    Carried. 

AUTUMN  APPLES. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Newaygo  highly  commended  the 
Maiden's  Blush;  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  headed 
the  list  for  autumn,  as  the  Eed  Astrachan  did  for  summer.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  Gravenstein. 

Mr.  Husted  said  the  Maiden's  Blush  was  a  beautiful  apple, 
always  sold  readily,  saw  it  retailed  last  season,  in  Chicago,  at 
five  cents  an  apple.  The  Gravenstein  was  beautiful,  a  fine 
grower,  but  in  its  place  he  would  substitute  the  Cayuga  Eed 
Streak.  It  was  a  splendid  apple.  Mr.  Holt  had  the  Maiden's 
Blush  in  his  orchard ;  it  was  a  great  producer. 

Mr.  Linderman  felt  a  little  delicate  about  recommending 
the  Snow ;  he  had  known  it  to  crack. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  suggested  that  the  Fall  Pippin  be  added 
to  the  list.  It  was  an  old  variety  and  very  popular.  People 
would  be  surprised  to  see  it  left  out. 

Major  Light  of  Greenville  said  he  would  strongly  indorse 
the  Snow ;  had  known  it  from  his  youth ;  in  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Ionia,  Kent,  and  Montcalm  counties.  Never  knew  a 
man  to  reject  it.  One  good  characteristic  of  the  Maiden's 
Blush  was  that  it  would  dry  well;  so  would  the  Snow;  this 
is  a  valuable  qualification  for  a  fall  variety.  Every  list  should 
have  a  sweet  apple;  the  Jersey  Sweet  was  not  excelled.  The 
Cayuga  Eed  Streak,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Snow  would  keep  to 
spring. 

Mr.  Holt  didn't  know  how  to  leave  out  the  Porter.  On  mo- 
tion, all  the  varieties  recommended   by  the  committee  were 
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out,  and  the  following  substituted  for  autumn  varie- 
ties :  Maiden's  Blush,  Snow,  Jersey  Sweet,  Cayuga  Red  Streak, 
Fall  Pippin. 

WINTER  APPLES. 

Mr.  Holt  said  that  Peek's  Pleasant,  in  his  experience,  was 
not  a  long  keeper.    Mr.  Linderman  said  it  was  his  favorite. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  had  the  ^NTorthern  Spy  in  all  its 
perfection. 

Major  Light  said  the  Tompkins  County  King  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  a  sandy-loam  soil ;  on  a  clay  loam  it  was  a  success  and 
a  splendid  apple. 

Mr.  Carrier  said  his  Baldwins  had  not  ripened  the  last 
season. 

Mr.  Hamilton — To  throw  out  the  Baldwin  would  put  the 
State  in  an  uproar. 

Mr.  Husted — The  Baldwin  and  Greening  cannot  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Hamilton — As  this  was  a  list  for  general  cultivation  as 
well  as  for  the  market,  they  had  better  enlarge  it.  He  sug- 
gested the  Golden  Eusset,  the  Baldwin,  Greening,  Wagener, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Northern  Spy,  and  Tompkins  County 
King. 

Mr.  Light — I  have  a  list  of  seven  apples.  The  Baldwin  can- 
not be  stricken  out ;  the  Wagener  is  a  coming  apple, — uniform 
good  bearer  and  a  valuable  variety.  The  Greening  was  one  of 
the  best  cooking  apples.  The  Northern  Spy  does  not  mature 
early,  but  when  it  comes  it  sells,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  The 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  was  a  great  favorite.  We  have  %great 
variety  of  soil  in  Michigan.  He  recognized  Steele's  Red  as  val- 
ble  in  certain  localities;  nothing  could  be  said  against  the 
fruit,  but  the  tree  was  hard  to  start.  We  can  substitute  the 
Wagener  in  its  place  and  get  a  better  apple.  Some  very  fine 
things  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Swaar,  but  it  is  not  a  con- 
stant bearer.  The  Spitzenburg  of  fine  flavor  was  liable  to  fail ; 
Peck's  Pleasant,  so  fine,  was  too  large,  but  a  good  grower;  the 
Jonathan  was  too  small.    On  his  motion,  this  list  was  adopted 
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for  winter  varieties:  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Ehode  Island  Green- 
ing, Golden  Rnsset,  Tallman  Sweeting,   Northern  Spy,  and 
Hnbbardston  Nonsuch. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

THE  APPLES   RECOMMEN^DED   BY  THE  SOCIETY. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Society,  by  their  action,  recom- 
mended the  following  varieties : 

For  Summer : — The  Red  Astraehan,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg, 
and  Sweet  Bough. 

For  Autumn : — The  Maiden's  Blush,  Snow  or  Fameuse,  Jer- 
sey Sweet,  Cayuga  Red  Streak,  and  Fall  Pippin. 

For  Winter: — The  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Golden  Russet,  Tallman  Sweeting,  Northern  Spy,  and 
Hnbbardston  Nonsuch. 

After  listening  to  an  address  by  J.  P.  Thompson,  the  Society 
adjourned. 


OUR   ORCHARD    SYSTEM. 

THE    NEED    OF    CONCENTEATION-WANTED,    FEWER    KINDS    AND 
SORTS-THB    LEATHER-JACKET    SYSTEM. 


ADDRESS   BY  J.   P.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  (Tie  Stat^  Pomological  Society : 

In  contemplating  the  Apple  Culture  of  the  famous  Fruit 
Belt  of  Western  Michigan,  the  characteristics  are  so  well 
defined  that  they  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  most 
casual  observer,  and  these  are  : 

1.  The  total  absence  of  system  ; 

2.  The  want  of  a  correct  and  authorative  noinenclattire  ;  and, 

3.  The  lack  of  a  well  de&nei  purpose. 

The  system  appears  to  be  to  plant  a  great  variety  of  trees 
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without  regard  to  soil  or  climate,  or  intended  use ;  the  nomencla- 
ture comes  from  provincial  traditions,  and  is  derived  from  North- 
em,  Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  associations;  and  the 
purpose  seems  to  be  undefined  and  vague,  partly  experimental, 
but  mainly  to  raise  as  many  as  possible  of  all  kinds  and  sorts. 
Every  apple  culturist,  in  a  certain  sense,  appears  to  be  an 
amateur ;  he  goes  into  the  business  hap-hazard  to  suit  himself, 
without  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  with 
no  well  conceived  calculations  about  profit  or  utility.  Now 
amateurs  are  well  enough  in  their  places ;  they  serve  often- 
times a  valuable  purpose ;  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental ; 
but  to  be  a  successful  amateur  requires  leisure  and  capital,  as 
well  as  taste  and  cultivation.  Men  who  settle  a  new  country 
and  lay  deep  the  foundations  of  a  profitable  and  intelligent 
fruit  husbandry,  have  little  time  to  waste  in  experiments ;  they 
need  most  to  come  directly  to  the  utility  and  profit  of  the 
business  in  hand. 

Calculate,  if  you  can,  the  value  of  the  time  and  the  amount 
of  money  foolishly  expended  in  tree  culture,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  Western  Michigan!  It  would  amount  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  where,  to-day,  we  have  few 
valuable  orchards,  we  ought  to  have  the  land  covered  with 
productive,  fruit-bearing  varieties,  sufficient  to  support  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  section  alluded  to.  There  has 
been  a  great  lack  of  skill  and  knowledge — a  wanf  ^f  a  well 
matured  purpose.  But  let  us  not  be  too  harsh  in  our  judg- 
ments. 

AVHY  THIS    GREAT    DIVERSITY? 

It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  this  great  diversity  and  indi- 
rectness in  our  fruit  culture.  Men  have  come  from  Northern 
and  Southern  Ohio,  totally  unlike  our  latitude;  many  have 
come  from  the  hardy  clime  of  Canada;  a  large  swarm  are  here 
from  New  England,  who,  true  to  their  nature,  brought  with 
them  all  their  New  England  prejudices;  a  great  mass  are  from 
Northern  and  Southern  New  York ;  Pennsylvania  and  New 
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Jersey  have  sent  their  share,  and  other  sections  theirs ;  so  that 
we  are  a  mixed  multitude,  and  every  man  has  sought  to  hring 
his  old  favorite  apple  tree  with  him !  Every  one  has  fondly 
desired  to  transplant  from  his  old  homestead  the  apple  tree  of 
his  boyhood  days,  and  has  endeavored  to  perpetuate  those  sorts 
and  kinds  that  gave  a  glow  and  cheer  to  the  hearthstone  of 
his  sires.  It  is  not  a  weakness,  and  is  no  disgrace,  to  love  the 
fruits,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  that  blossomed,  bloomed, 
and  sung  on  the  old  homesteads.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  men  would  know  in  advance ;  it  was  all  they  could  do  to 
bring  the  knowledge  of  their  sections  with  them.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  eveiy  clime,  every  latitude,  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar favorite  fruit ;  certain  it  is  that  Northern  and  Southern 
Ohio  are  unlike  in  their  productions ;  but  few  of  the  apples 
of  New  England  flourish  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania; 
while  it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  species  in  Western  New 
York,  under  the  lee  of  the  lakes,  which  succeed  well  in  West- 
ern Michigan  under  the  protective  influences  of  our  inland 
seas. 

TOO  MANY   VARIETIES. 

So  that  it  is  true,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  misfortune  with 
which  we  are  most  afflicted  is  the  misfortune  of  too  many  kinds. 
We  are  smothered,  overburdened,  crushed,  with  apples,  such 
as  they  are !  Practical  men  need  to  go  to  pruning  with  the 
axe.  Let  the  amateur  have  all  he  wants,  but  let  the  pomolo- 
gists,  who  have  homes,  schools,  and  phurches  to  provide  for, 
get  down  to  business !  With  peaches  we  are  doing  better,— 
we  have  a  repertoire,  a  system,  and  a  nomenclature. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  peaches, — the  Early  Hale  and  the 
two  Crawfords, — that  are  bound  to  add  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  fruit  belt.  What  if,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  our  peach  orchards  could  have  been  planted 
with  those  kinds  ?  ]^en  who  are  toiling  could  now  have  lived 
at  their  ease  with  their  Crawfords.  "  Yes,"  says  this  and  that 
neighbor,  "it  would  have  been  dollars  in  our  pockets,  and 
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wealth  to  these  counties  and  towns  "  But  six  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  peaches  are  recommended,  and  Ve  have  only 
three  leading  varieties, — not  over  six  at  most, — and  are  doing 
well.  Let  the  amateur  have  his  six  hundred  kinds,  and  we 
will  stick  to  the  three  kinds,  and  have  orchards.  We  cannot 
all  be  amateurs.  Here  is  the  lesson  the  peach  teaches  the 
apple.  We  want  this  system  introduced  into  our  apple-culture, 
— ^we  want  our  six  kinds  of  best  market  varieties. 

DECLINE  OF  ORCHARD  CROPS  IN  OHIO. 

In  Ohio  they  are  talking  about  the  decline  of  orchard  crops. 
The  apple  crops  in  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  States  have  very 
materially  declined,  in  quantity  and  quality,  for  some  years 
past,  especially  where  the  orchards  are  in  (jonsiderable  age. 
but  the  evil  is  not  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  trees  nor  the 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  so  much  as  to  the  increase  of  injurious 
insects  and  diseases  affecting  fruits  and  fruit  trees.  This  is  a 
doleful  sound  to  come  from  that  grand  pomological  State. 

Not  to  weary  your  patience,  I  wish  to  read  from  the  report 
of  their  State  Horticultural  Societv. 

The  Ohio  Horticultural  Society  have  given  much  attention 
to  this  matter  for  the  past  two  years,  and  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Legislature  to  the  subject  in  the  following 
memorial: 

**  To  the  Legislature  of  Ohio: 

"The  undersigned,  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  to  the  following  facts  and  considera- 
tions relating  to  the  orchard  crop  of  the  State  for  1868 : 

Bushels  of  apples  produced 11,637,515 

Bushels  of  peaches  produced 699,499 

Bushels  of  pears  produced.-.. 66,712 

Total .12,808,726 

If  the  apples  were  of  fair  average  quality,  they  might  be  estimated  as  worth  60  cents 

per  bushel $5,818,757 

The  peaches  $1.60  per  bushel 899,248 

Thepearssame  price 100,068 

Total  value  of  orchard  crop ,.  $6,818,078 
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"  If  we  add  a  moderate  estimate  for  the  thousands  of  gar- 
dens and  door-yards  partly  occupied  with  fruit  trees  and  omit- 
ted by  the  assessors,  it  will  swell  the  aggregate  of  orchards  to 
nearly  500,000  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  products  to  over 
$7,000,000 — saying  nothing  of  the  cherries,  grapes,  and  smaller 
fruits. 

"Large  as  this  sum  appears,  we  are  convinced,  by  much 
observation  and  inquiry,  that  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
orchard  products  of  the  State  have  diminished  very  greatly 
within  the  past  ten  oi^  fifteen  years. 

"  The  report  also  shows  that  while  part  of  the  evif  may  be 
attributed  to  neglect  or  bad  management,  the  chief  causes  are 
injurious  insects  and  fungus  diseases.  Both  of  these  have 
increased  greatly  in  variety  and  extent  within  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  seem  likely  to  increase  still  more  in  the 
future,  as  our  orchards  and  gardens  increase  in  age,  unless 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  such  result." 

THE   REASON^    OF    THIS   DECLINE. 

My  own  opinion  about  this  decline  is  that  that  they  have 
too  many  kinds  and  sorts  in  Ohio.  If  they  would  thin  out 
one  half,  the  deterioration  would  itself  decline.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  useless  varieties  to  breed  poisonous  insects, — ^pestifer- 
ous bugs  and  destructive  borers.  A  tree  of  but  little  value 
attracts  but  little  attention,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  draw  on 
these  pests  and  communicate  them  to  more  valuable  kinds. 
Thin  out  your  orchards ;  revise  your  catalogues ;  reduce  the 
number  of  your  kinds  one-half;  is  our  humble  advice  to  the 
orchardists  of  Ohio. 

This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  lesson  for  Western  Michigan. 
One-half  of  the  trees  in  this  section  should  be  grafted.  A 
useless  tree  cumbereth  the  grounds  It  costs  just  as  much  to 
feed  it ;  it  exhausts  the  earth  and  the  air  just  as  much  as  does 
a  good  tree.  Time,  precious  time, — half  a  lifetime, — ^is  lost. 
The  loss  is  not  only  to  the  soil,  but  to  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
ducer.   For  what  is  an  apple  worth  that  won't  sell  ? 
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THE  BEST    KINDS. 

Now  comes  the  question,  what  are  the  best  market  varieties 
for  this  section,  for  our  soil  and  climate  ?  The  market  giyes 
this  answer ;  the  marhet  affords  the  best  test.  If  a  bushel  of 
Northern  Spys  will  bring  a  dollar,  that  is  a  test  of  value. 
"  Steele^s  Eed  ^^  is  quoted  in  the  Western  Rural,  April  28,  at 
$3  509)3  75  per  barrel,  in  Detroit.  That's  a  good  criterion 
of  its  value  in  that  market.  The  Country  Gentleman  reports 
the  Ehode  Island  Greening  worth  $4  50  per  barrel  in  Albany, 
and  recently  barrels,  of  them  sold  quick  at  $2  50  in  this  city. 
Here  it  is,  in  the  market  we  find  the  test  of  value.  There  are 
2,500  varieties  of  apples, — wanted,  six  of  the  best  varieties ! 
That  is  the  question,  and  this  is  the  policy.  In  Western  New 
York  they  have  partly  learned  to  do  the  business  better  than 
we  do.  Their ,  orchards  are  not  filled  with  unsalable  varie- 
ties. There  they  have  established  the  kinds  most  profitable 
for  the  markets,  and  they  raise  and  sell  those  kinds — tens  of 
thousands  of  bushels. 

THE  QUESTION  IN   A  KUTSHELL. 

To  sum  it  up :  In  looking  over  this  vast  field  spread  before 
us  by  a  powerful  providence,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  one 
great  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  those  who  raise  fruit  for 
the  market,  is  the  planting  of  too  many  sorts.  If  this  Pomo- 
logical  Society  could  give  to  this  people  a  small  and  carefully 
considered  list,  sanctioned  by  trial  and  experience,  it  would 
confer  a  benefit  that  would  well  repay  for  its  institution.  In 
looking  for  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the 

RUSSET  FAMILY. 

I  know,  practically,  little  about  the  Eusset  Family,  but  from 
the  numerous  names  of  its  members  it  must  be  a  decidedly 
mixed  family. 

THE  RUSSET  NOMENCLATURE. 

We  have  the  Pumpkin  Eusset,  which  is  distinct  from  the 
36 
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Sweet  Eusset  and  more  worthless ;  American  Golden  Russet, 
or  Bullock's  Pippin,  or  Sheepnose — too  small  to  be  popular  or 
useful ;  English  or  Poughkeepsie  Eusset — a  profuse  bearer- 
will  keep  twelve  months ;  Golden  Eusset,  known  favorably  as 
the  Golden  Eusset  of  Western  New  York — distinct  from  the 
American  Golden  Eusset  or  Bullock's  Pippin — valuable ;  Eed 
Eusset,  somewhat  resembling  the  Baldwin,  described  by  C. 
Downing,  but  not  recommended ;  the  Eoxbury  Eusset  or  Bos- 
ton Eusset — sometimes  called  the  Putnan  Eusset  in  Ohio- 
keeps  late  in  spring — valuable;  Bagby  Eusset  or  Egyptian 
Eusset — ^in  use  in  Illinois  but  not  in  Michigan ;  Cheseborough 
Eusset,  an  autumn  variety  of  little  value ;  Darlington  Eusset, 
very  moderate  quality;  Fay's  Eusset,  known  in  Vermont; 
Goble  Eusset,  an  autumn  variety  of  no  value ;  Howe's  Eusset, 
closely  resembling  the  Eoxbury ;  Hunt's  Eusset,  another  Mas- 
sachusetts Eusset ;  Kingsbury  Eusset,  identical  with  the  Chese- 
borough ;  Spice  Eusset,  no  account;  Sweet  Golden  Russet,  no 
account ;  Whitney's  Eusset,  a  Canada  variety ;  Winn's  Eusset, 
a  Maine  sort;  York  Eusset,  similar  to  the  Pumpkin  Eusset; 
the  Perry  Eusset  and  the  Pommegrise  or  Grey  Eusset — not 
recommended.  Downing  has  an  English  Golden  Eusset,  infe- 
rior. Of  all  these  sorts,  but  three  are  worth  talking  about— 
the  Golden,  the  English,  and  the  Eoxbury.  If  all  others  were 
discarded,  the  pomological  world  would  not  know  the  loss.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  this  family  lacks  for  a  nomenclature, — ^it 
has  any  quantity  of  it.  But  hereafter  let  us  be  particular  and 
not  talk  about  the  English  Golden  Eusset  or  the  American 
Golden  Eusset,  but  let  us  call  the  apple  we  mean,  the  Golden 
Eusset — its  proper  name. 

THE   RESPECTABLE   RUSSETS. 

The  Eoxbury  Eusset  was  a  prominent  apple  before  the 
Baldwin  "was  known  in  New  England.  Eoxbury,  now  a  part 
of  Boston,  was  its  birthplace,  and  it  is  consequently  also  cor- 
rectly known  as  the  Boston  Eusset.  President  Wilder  of 
Massachusetts  says :   "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  three  most 
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popular  Eastern  apples — the  Baldwin,  the  Roxbury  Eusset, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening — are  the  three  most  popular 
apples  in  the  West,  where  they  grow  so  many  millions  of 
bushels.  At  many  of  the  Western  fruit  conventions,  yotes 
have  been  taken  as  to  what  were  the  beet  varieties,  and  they 
have  always  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Baldwin,  the  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening." 

President  J,  F.  C.  Hyde  of  Massachusetts  says :  *'  If  we 
were  asked  to  name  varieties  for  market  use,  we  should  give 
the  Williams,  if  a  summer  variety  is  desired;  the  Dutch 
Codlin  for  cooking,  the  Gravenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  and  for  late  keeping,  the 
Roxbury  Russet,  which,  though  not  a  great,  yet  is  a  regular  or 
annual  bearer." 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  incident  in  pomological  literature, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  his  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America," — edition  of  1852, — recommended,  as  particularly 
favorable,  what  he  called  the  "Putnam  Russet."  He  says: 
*•'  For  a  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  Western  apple  we  are 
indebted  to  that  zealous  pomologist,  our  friend.  Professor 
Kirtland  of  Cleveland.  It  is  considered  decidedly  the  most 
valuable  late-keeping  apple  in  the  West — not  inferior  to  the 
]S"ewtown  Pippin,  and  the  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  luxuriant. 
It  originated  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  is  largely  grown  for  the 
New  Orleans  and  West  India  markets."  This  apple  was 
recognized  and  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  the  Roxbury 
Russet,  and  in  later  editions  Downing  so  refers  to  it.  It  came 
to  be  called  the  Putnam  Russet  from  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
to  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1796,  by  Rufus  Putnam,  and  from 
thence  it  was  distributed  over  the  Southwest. 

A  vote  of  the  Fruit-growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York 
gave  the  following  as  the  best  six  varieties  for  that  section : 
Baldwin,  Tompkins  County  King,  Golden  Russet  of  Western 
New  York,  Roxbury  Russet,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  the 
Northern  Spy.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  Russet  family  occupies 
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one-third  of  this  vote.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  apple 
(the  Roxbnry)  has  the  preference  in  the  East,  in  Ohio,  and  in 
Western  New  York,  as  one  of  the  best  of  long-keepers. 

Gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  will  expect  a  more  minute' 
description,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  exhaust  your  patience.  I  sub- 
mit the  following,  which  has  been  well  matured,  but  yet  may  fail 
in  accuracy.  The  varieties  are  very  similar.  It  requires  a 
close  observer,  in  this  section,  to  distinguish  them.  Often- 
times it  is  only  by  the  shoots  that  they  can  be  classified.  As 
has  been  said,  the  Eoxbury  Eusset  originated  in  New  England, 
and  has  been  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  West;  it 
is  a  good  annual  bearer,  best  on  heavy  soils,  and  in  many 
localities  the  most  popular  of  this  species,  attributable  to  its 
thick  skin,  and  keeping  qualities,  enabling  it  to  be  taken  long 
distances,  often  to  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  markets, 
but  is  hardly  above  second  rate  in  quality.  The  tree  is  of 
spreading  growth,  with  rather  downy  shoots.  Fruit,  medium 
to  large,  roundish,  flattened,  dull  green,  overspread  with 
brownish,  yellow  russet,  occasionally  a  faint  blush  on  the 
sunny  side ;  flesh,  greenish  white,  moderately  juicy,  mild  sub- 
acid, good  for  market  from  January  to  June.  Has  been  known 
to  keep  a  year. 

The  English  Eusset  is  supposed  to  be  an  American  seedling, 
was  first  disseminated  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  is  equally  as  long 
a  keeper  as  the  above,  of  less  acid  and  more  pleasant  flavor. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  upright,  with  shoots  of  a  lively 
brown  color.  Fruit  medium  size,  roundish,  conical,  or  ovate, 
light  greenish  yellow,  mostly  overspread  with  brownish  russet, 
in  large  exposed  specimens  wholly  russeted,  flesh  yellowish, 
white  fine  texture,  rather  firm,  aromatic.  Its  profuse  bearing, 
and  quality  of  keeping  over  a  year,  render  it  very  profitable. 

The  Golden  Eusset,  an  apple  of  foreign  origin,  and  is  ex- 
tensively planted  in  Western  New  York,  and  resembles  the 
English  Eusset  in  size  and  general  appearance,  but  is  more 
tender  and  crisp,  and  is  not  so  long  a  keeper.    Growth,  spread- 
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ing  and  irregular,  with  many  slender  weeping  branches ;  has 
light-colored,  speckled  shoots,  by  which  it  is  easily  known ; 
fruit  medium  size,  roundish,  usually  a  little  oblong,  some- 
times slightly  flattened;  surface  at  times  wholly  a  thick 
russet,  at  others  a  thin  broken  russet  on  a  greenish  yellow 
skin,  sometimes  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  exposed  side;  flesh 
greenish,  fine-grained,  high-flavored,  nearly  "best"  keepers 
through  winter. 

The  English  is  distinguished  from  the  Golden  and  Koxbury 
by  its  straight,  upright  shoots,  and  from  the  Roxbury  by  its 
less  flat  form,  and  less  acid  flavor,  while  the  Golden  may  be 
most  readily  known  from  its  peculiar  light  shoots  and  its  brisk 
rich  flavor. 

CONCLUSION. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thus  given  you  my  opinion  about  the 
apple  orcharding  in  this  section.  I  have  not  aimed  to  be  sen- 
timental, learned,  or  nice,  but  have  endeavored  to  present  a 
practical  question  in  a  practical  manner.  I  am  convinced  that 
until  some  of  these  suggestions  are  adopted,  our  apple  orchard- 
ing will  not  amount  to  much.  We  want  concentration  of 
varieties.  I  want  to  hear  of  and  see  an  orchard  of  one  thou- 
sand Wagener  apples ;  another  one  of  five  hundred  Baldwins ; 
another  one  of  five  hundred  Ehode  Island  Greenings ;  another 
one  of  two  hundred  Eed  Astrachans;  one  of  two  hundred 
Ked  Canada,  or  Steele's  Eed ;  one  of  three  hundred  Maiden's 
Blush,  or  an  equal  nupiber  of  the  Fall  Pippin ;  another  one 
of  two  hundred  Tompkins'  County  King;  another  one  of  a 
thousand  of  the  Eoxbury,  or  Golden,  or  English  Eusset,  and 
one  of  five  hundred  Snow.  When  such  orchards  are  estab- 
lished, fruit  buyers  will  be  attracted  here,  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  any  man  to  "  peddle "  apples  from  his  orchard. 
I  would  not  advise  that  over  ten  varieties  be  cultivated  in  the 
Fruit  Belt,  and  would  not  recommend  any  one  man  to  culti- 
vate more  than  two  summer  varieties,  two  fall  or  autumn 
kinds,  and  not  over  three  winter  sorts.    Indeed,  I  am  con- 
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vincecl  that  three  vtiriefcieg  would  be  better  for  one  orciiard 
that  a  larger  number.  The  demand  is  for  marketable  apples, 
apples  that  will  bear  transport,  and  apples  that  will  keep. 
What  is  known  as  tJie  Fruit  Belt  ought  very  soon  to  produce 
and  market  half  a  million  bushels  of  apples  per  annum.  It 
can  be  done  by  systematized  orcharding. 


POPULAR    VARIETIES    OP    HARDY    APPLES. 

DESCRU^nON  AND  REVIEW  OF  THE  FIFTEEN  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES 
RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  STATE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  BY  W. 
L.  WARING:    READ  BEFORE   THE  SOCIETY,  JUNE  7th,  1870. 


In  preparing  the  following  descriptions  of  popular  hardy 
apples,  comprising  the  sorts  recommended  for  general  orchard 
culture  in  the  State,  at  a  late  session  of  the  State  Pomological 
Society,  the  writer  has  been  guided  by  personal  experience, 
observation,  and  the  suggestions  and  views  of  practical  fruit- 
growers and  intelligent  pomologists.  It  is  designed  to  furnish 
an  outline  of  the  most  prominent  distinguishing  features  of 
these  leading  market  fruits,  with  brief  notes  that  may  be  useful 
or  interesting.  A  minute  description  of  old,  well-known  kinds 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  as  reference  can  always  be  made  to 
standard  works.  The  following  terms  used  in  describing 
apples,  oblate — flat ;  ovate — egg-shaped ;  round — globular ; 
conical,  oblong,  ribbed,  etc.,  are  such  as  are  commonly  accepted 
and  generally  understood. 

SUMMER  APPLES. 

Eed  Asirachan. — Rather  large,  sometimes  quite  large,  round- 
ish-flattened, slightly  approaching  conical,  nearly  whole  surface 
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brilliant  deep  crimson,  overspread  with  a  thick,  white  bloom ;  * 
flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  rather  acid.  Excellent  for  cooking, 
and,  when  fully  ripe,  an  agreeable  dessert  fruit.  Bipens  from 
the  20th  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August, — a  few  days  after 
the  early  harvest, — and  should  be  picked  before  fully  mature. 
Shoots  stout,  clear  reddish  chestnut,  with  many  white  specks; 
leaves  broad.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright,  regular  grower, 
forming  a  very  handsome  head,  and  apparently  adapting  itself 
to  all  soils  and  locations. 

It  comes  early  into  bearing,  and  bears  annually  a  fruit 
always  fair,  good  for  eating,  and  of  excellent  culinary  quali- 
ties; so  beautiful,  and  bearing  carriage  so  well,  as  to  make  it 
worthy  for  general  cultivation,  and  especially  desirable  for 
marketable  purposes.  Hardy  north  and  west.  First  imported 
into  England  from  Sweden  in  1816. 

Sweet  Bough. — Large,  roundish,  remotely  conical  ovate  ; 
sometimes  distinctly  conical;  skin  smooth,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  yellow  when  fully  ripe ;  flesh  white,  tender, 
crisp,  sprightly,  with  an  excellent  sweet  flavor.  Ripens  from 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  August.  The  Sweet 
Bough,  or  Yellow  Bough  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  native  apple, 
and  a  popular  sort  everywhere,  highly  valued  for  dessert  and 
much  esteemed  for  baking.  Shoots  yellowish ;  tree  hardy,  a 
somewhat  irregular,  upright,  spreading,  moderate,  compact 
grower,  forming  a  good  round  head,  and  an  abundant  annual 
bearer.  It  is  not  as  desirable  for  the  kitchen  as  the  Eed 
Astrachan,  but  is  generally  greatly  admired  for  the  table  ;^ 
very  valuable  for  market  purposes,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection. 

Duchess  of  Oldenberg — Rather  large,  roundish,  a  little  flat- 
tened at  the  ends,  skin  smooth,  finely  washed  with  light  red 
in  broad  broken  stripes  and  splashes  on  a  golden  or  yellow 
ground,  with  a  faint  blue  bloom;  very  handsome;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  with  an  excellent 
flavor;   first-rate  for  cooking,  and  a  pleasant  dessert  fruit. 
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Ripens  early  in  September,  Very  hardy,  and  a  young  and 
abundant  bearer.  The  strong  growth  of  the  tree,  its  early 
bearing,  and  endurance  of  severe  winters,  and  the  fair  and 
showy  appearance  of  fruit,  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sorts  for  the  West. 

So  much  is  it  prized  by  many  who  have  grown  it,  that  they 
think  it  surpasses  most  all  early  autumn  apples.  Of  Eussian 
origin. 

REMARKS. 

These  three  varieties  are  all  hardy,  and,  according  to  general 
experience,  are  among  the  best  and  most  profitable  for  the 
Northwest,  covering  nearly  the  whole  period  of  summer,  keep- 
ing up  a  supply  of  good  apples  from  about  the  time  of  wheat 
harvest  to  early  September,  and  some  practical  fruit-growers 
plant  nine  of  them  to  any  other  early  sorts. 

The  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  however,  is  more  properly  an 
autumn  variety,  and  I  would  suggest  as  a  substitute  the 
Carolina  Eed  June  as  the  most  valuable.  Very  early  market 
apple;  above  medium  in  size;  ripens  among  the  earliest  in 
July,  and  keeps  long  after  ripe;  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a 
young,  abundant,  regular  bearer. 

The  Williams,  a  rather  large,  handsome,  good  fruit,  in 
season  for  several  weeks  late  in  summer,  would  be  preferred 
but  for  its  later  ripening.  Or  the  Keswick  Codlin  for  cook- 
ing, aijd  tolerable  for  eating,  if  quantity  of  fair  fruit  is  more 
desired  than  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

AUTUMN   APPLES. 

Maiden^ s  Blush* — Eather  large,  oblate  or  flat,  skin  thin, 
smooth  and  fair,  clear  lemon  yellow,  with  red  cheeks,  varying 
from  a  delicately  tinted  flush  to  a  rich,  brilliant  crimson; 
remarkably  beautiful;  flesh  white,  fine  grained,  tender, 
sprightly,  pleasant,  rather  sharp  sub-acid  unless  fully  ripened; 
begins  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  Amgust  and  until  the  last  of 
October;  will  keep  through  Avinter. 
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It  is  much  admired  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  is  also  highly 
esteemed  for  cooking  or  drying. 

The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  forming  a  fine  round,  spreading 
head,  and  bears  annually  large  crops.  Hardy,  valuable  at  the 
West 

Although  not  highly  flavored,  it  is  greatly  valued  for  its 
fair,  tender,  and  beautiful  fruit,  and  uniform  productiveness. 
A  native  of  New  Jersey,  first  described  by  Coxe. 

Snow  Apple. — Medium  in  size,  round,  often  oblate,  or  some- 
what flattened ;  surface  even,  handsomely  striped  and  blotched 
with 'fine  deep  red  on  whitish  ground;  where  much  exposed 
to  the  sun,  becoming  nearly  a  uniform  rich  dark  crimson. 
Flesh  very  white,  tender,  juicy,  sub-acid,  slightly  perfumed, 
delicious. 

Late  autumn,  at  the  North  in  use  from  October  to  February. 
Not  very  rich,  but  much  admired,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  for  its 
handsome  appearance  and  exceedingly  pleasant,  refreshing 
flavor,  and  is  regarded  as  excellent  for  drying.  Shoots,  dark, 
diverging.  Tree  a  vigorous  grower  and  regular  bearer.  A 
celebrated,  hardy,  productive  apple,  especially  valuable  far 
north. 

Originated  in  Canada,  and  has  its  name,  Pomme  de  Neige, 
or  Snow  Apple,  from  the  snow-white  color  of  its  flesh. 

Jersey  Sweet. — Fruit  medium  size,  round-ovate,  often 
oblong-ovate,  thickly  washed  and  striped  with  fine  red  on 
greenish  yellow,  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  pale  or  deep 
red;  flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  exceedingly  juicy,  tender, 
sweet,  and  sprightly.  Its  good  flavor  and  remarkably  rich 
sweet  make  it  popular  for  table  use,  and  especially  suited  for 
baking.  Owing  to  its  saccharine  quality,  it  is  largely  planted 
throughout  the  Middle  States  for  the  fattening  of  stock. 
Commences  maturing  the  end  of  August,  and  continues 
ripening  till  mid-autumn.  Young  shoots,  stout  and  short 
jointed;  tree  a  strong,  flne  grower,  and  a  profuse  annual 
bearer;  are  incorrectly  said  to  bear  themselves  out  early.    A 
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very  valuable  sort,  succeeding  in  all  localities,  and  highly 
esteemed  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  for  market 
and  for  uses  about  the  homestead.  First  disseminated  in 
New  Jersey. 

Cayuga  Red  Streak. — Very  large,  roundish,  remotely  coni- 
cal, surface  slightly  uneven,  sometimes  smooth ;  splashed  with 
stripes  of  rich  purplish  red,  on  greenish-yellow  or  yellowish- 
white  ground ;  flesh  coarse  grained,  with  a  sprightly,  sub-acid, 
pleasant,  but  not  rich  flavor;  of  fair  eating  quality,  and  excel- 
lent for  baking.  Late  autumn  and  early  winter.  An  upright, 
compact  grower;  a  fine,  regular,  annual  bearer,  growth  in 
large  trees  becoming  straggling.  One  of  the  best  very  large 
apples, — showy,  fair,  productive,  and  profitable. 

Though  not  high  flavored,  its  remarkably  handsome  appear- 
ance and  large  size  render  it  one  of  the  most  popular  frnits 
in  market.    Origin,  Western  New  York. 

Fall  Pippin. — Fruit  very  large,  roundish,  approaching 
oblong-conical,  flattened  at  the  ends,  sometimes  with  obscure 
ribs ;  color  greenish,  becoming  a  high,  rich  yellow  when  ripe, 
with  often  a  tinge  of  brownish  blush  on  one  side  when  grown 
in  good  soil  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  yellowish- 
white,  quite  tender  and  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sub-acid,  aromatic 
flavor.  Is  esteemed  everywhere  as  the  first  of  autumn  apples, 
from  its  beauty,  large  size,  and  delicious  flavor,  for  the  table 
or  cooking.    Season,  October  to  January. 

Shoots,  dark ;  tree  vigorous,  spreading,  becoming  large.  In 
strong  clay  loams  it  is  one  of  the  very  best,  hardy,  and  a  good 
bearer.  Fine  in  nearly  all  localities.  Origin  uncertain,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  American  seedling  raised  from  the  Holland 
Pippin,  from  which  it  differs  most  strongly  in  its  later 
keeping. 

REMARKS. 

The  list  of  autumn  apples  embraces  a  sufficient  variety  that 
have  been  well  tested  and  approved  throughout  the  State  for 
general  good  qualities,  and  such  as  are  commonly  admitted  to 
rank  among  the  most  hardy  and  profitable. 
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It  would  be  a  larger  number  than  necessary,  if  grown 
strictly  for  market,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  not  only 
supply  the  whole  fall  season,  but  a  majority  of  them  continue 
in  use  nearly  through  winter. 

There  are  some  who  would  substitute  for  one  of  these,  the 
Lowell,  here  called  Greasy  Pippin,  a  rival  of  the  Fall  Pippin, 
which,  although  hardly  as  good  in  quality,  excels  that  variety 
in  its  uniform  fair  surface,  and  great  and  early  productiveness. 

WINTER    APPLES. 

Baldwin — Large,  roundish,  tapering  a  little  toward  the  eye, 
nearly  covered  and  striped  with  crimson,  red,  and  orange,  on 
yellow  ground;  on  light  loams  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  a 
beautiful  bright  red;  a  few  russet  dots  and  russet  streaks 
about  the  stem ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  crisp,  with  a  rich  sub- 
acid flavor,  not  very  fine  grained.  A  first-rate  winter  apple  in 
all  respects.  Eipens  through  winter,  but  keeps  well  later. 
Shoots,  reddish,  stout,  slightly  downy,  long  jointed,  with  white 
specks;  tree  a  vigorous,  rapid  grower,  with  curved  erect 
branches ;  forms  a  regular  open  head  in  the  orchard ;  comes 
early  to  maturity  and  bears  abundantly;  in  strong  soils  sup- 
plied with  lime  and  potash,  produces  very  even,  perfect,  and 
uniform-sized  fruit.  It  is  the  most  popular  winter  sort 
throughout  New  England,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  and  as  a 
profitable  market  variety,  stands  among  the  very  first.  Origi- 
nated in  Massachusetts,       \ 

Wagener — ^Above  medium  to  large,  round-ovate,  sometimes 
oblate,  flattened  at  the  ends,  outline  somewhat  irregular, 
slightly  ribbed,  skin  smooth,  mostly  overspread  with  indis- 
tinct stripes  of  two  shades  of  red;  full  deep  red  in  the  sun, 
pale  light  red  on  the  shady  side,  on  warm  yellow  ground  often 
streaked  with  russet;  flesh  whitish,  fine  grained,  compact, 
mild  sub-acid,  vinous,  aromatic,  excellent.  A  celebrated  vari- 
ety, and  one  of  the  finest  for  dessert,  cooking,  or  market. 
Ripens  through  winter,  but  a  late  keeper,  retaining  its  fresh- 
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ness  of  flavor  and  appearance  till  May,  and  superior  for  culi- 
nary uses  at  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

Tree  a  stout,  upright,  rapid  grower,  becoming  spreading; 
very  hardy;  exceedingly  productive  when  quite  young;  a 
heavy  annual  bearer,  and  esteemed  by  many  intelligent  mar- 
ket-growers, especially  in  Western  Michigan,  as  the  most 
valuable  winter  apple  yet  introduced.  In  quality,  as  a  table 
apple,  marked  as  best.  A  native  of  Yates  County,  New  York. 
First  brought  into  notice  in  1848. 

Rhode  Island  Greening — Large,  roundish,  flattened,  some- 
times angular,  always  fair,  green,  yellowish  when  fully  ma- 
tured, a  brownish  blush  on  sun-grown  specimens,  many  rough 
russet  dots  and  patches ;  flesh  yellowish,  tender,  slightly  aro- 
matic, with  a  lively  acid  juice;  as  excellent  for  dessert  as  for 
cooking,  and  its  presence  in  orchard  or  garden,  for  kitchen  or 
table  use,  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Keeps  well  till  March  or 
April.  Growth  strong,  of  a  broad-spreading  habit,  healthy, 
medium  sized  shoots,  broad  leaves ;  a  great  and  constant  an- 
nual bearer  in  nearly  all  soils  and  situations,  and  is  more  gen- 
erally known  and  esteemed  than  any  other  winter  sort ;  single 
trees  yielding  forty  bushels  of  fair  fruit  in  favorable  years, 
and  neglected  orchards  200  bushels  per  acre.  Like  the  Fall 
Pippin,  which  it  resembles  in  wood  and  leaves,  and  all  trees 
of  the  same  vigorous  habit,  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  should  be 
supplied  with  fertilizers  by  turning  in  heavy  crops  of  clover 
or  dressings  of  compost,  where  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the 
soil. 

Fine  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Is  said  to  be  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  once  known  as  the  Jersey  Greening ;  was  first 
widely  distributed  in  Rhode  Island  and  adjacent  region. 

Golden  Russet. — Medium  size,  roundish-conical,  a  little  ob- 
long, flattened  at  stem  end,  nearly  regular ;  skin  rough  and 
thick,  sometimes  wholly  a  dull  russet,  and  at  others  a  thin 
broken  russet  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground,  rarely  with  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  flesh  greenish,  fine  grained,  firm, 
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crisp,  juicy  and  high-flavored,  nearly  "  best."  Season,  Novem- 
ber to  May.  Popular  and  extensively  grown  in  the  Genesee 
Valley,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Golden  Eusset  of  Western 
New  York,  and  considered  here,  from  its  productiveness  and 
superior  keeping  and  eating  qualities,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  Russets. 

Tree  hardy,  a  fine  grower,  spreading  and  irregular,  with 
many  slender  weeping  branches;  has  light-colored,  speckled 
shoots,  by  which  it  is  easily  known ;  bears  large  crops,  and 
ranks  among  the  first  as  a  profitable  market  variety.  Of 
English  origin. 

Northern  Spy. — Large,  roundish-conical,  often  flattened, 
sometimes  ribbed,  smooth,  pale  yellow  mostly  covered  with 
glossy  red,  and  distinct  stripes  of  purplish  crimson,  some 
russet  around  the  stem,  and  coated  with  a  fine  bloom ;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  very  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  sprightly,  sub-acid. 
Keeps  through  winter  and  late  into  spring,  preserving  its 
flavor  remarkably  fresh.  One  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful, 
and  excellent  long-keeping  apples  yet  known.  Shoots,  dark 
reddish,  spotted,  stout;    the  tree  forms  a    very    handsome 
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upright  head,  requiring  pretty  severe  pruning  and  thinning 
out  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  after  which  it  requires  little 
or  no  pruning. 

The  flowers  open  late  and  thus  sometimes  escape  spring 
frosts ;  it  does  not  come  early  into  bearing,  but  once  in  bear- 
ing it  is  very  productive.  A  fruit  of  the  highest  keeping  and 
eating  qualities,  and  with  good  culture  and  care  in  picking 
and  packing,  profitable  for  market.  Hardy,  succeeds  through- 
out the  north.  Originated  in  Ontario  county.  New  York, 
about  25  years  ago. 

Tallman  Sweet — Size  above  medium,  roundish,  slightly 
conical,  pale,  whitish-yellow,  faintly  tinged  with  red  on  one 
side,  with  a  brownish  line  from  stem  to  eye;  flesh  white,  firm, 
rich  and  very  sweet ;  hardly  first-rate  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but 
from  its  exceedingly  rich  sweet,  and  great  productiveness,  is 
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especially  valuable  for  winter  baking,  and  as  food  for  stock. 
Keeps  late  into  spring.  Quite  hardy ;  has  dark  colored  wood, 
of  an  upright,  strong,  rapid  growth,  becoming  spreading; 
vigorous  and  healthy  when  young,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  orchard,  where  it  makes  a  round,  regular,  open  head, 
and  forms  a  rather  large  tree,  bearing  annually  great  crops  of 
fair,  even-sized  fruit. 

A  popular,  profitable  sort,  and  from  its  firm  texture  and  late 
keeping  suited  for  shipment  to  distant  markets.  Originated 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Tallman,  in  Maine. 

Huhbardston  Nonsuch, — Large,  round-ovate,  largest  at  the 
middle,  nearly  regular,  smooth,  glossy,  rich  yellow,  nearly  cov- 
ered with  deep,  warm  red,  with  small,  broken  stripes,  and 
numerous  dots  of  light  crimson ;  russeted  next  the  stem,  and 
sparsely  dotted  on  the  surface  with  large  russet  specks.  Flesh 
yellowish,  very  rich,  slightly  sub-acid,  with  a  strong  mixture 
of  a  rich,  sweet  flavor ;  excellent.  A  famous  New  England 
sort,  that  for  ordinary  family  uses  has  few  equals.  Season, 
early  winter ;  loses  flavor  by  late  keeping. 
.  Wood,  brownish  chestnut,  with  whitish  specks ;  annual 
shoots,  slender,  downy  at  ends ;  leaves  large,  deep  green  above, 
whitish  beneath  ;  tree  very  regular,  upright,  becoming  spread- 
ing ;  more  hardy  than  the  Baldwin,  when  grown  in  very  rich, 
heavy  soils;  a  strong  grower  and  great  bearer. 

Sells  well  in  the  market  Extensively  planted  and  succeeds 
well  throughout  the  Northwest.  Originated  in  the  town  of 
Huhbardston,  Mass. 

^  CONCLUDING    REMARKS. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  apples  adopted  in  this  list  are  those 
most  generally  popular  throughout  the  State.  There  are  a  few 
prominent  in  other  sections,  not  fully  tested  in  Michigan,  that 
may  yet  rank  among  the  most  profitable  here,  but  the  shrewder 
class  of  orchardists  prefer  to  raise  the  few  leading  sorts  of 
decided  excellence,  well  known  in  the  markets,  rather  than 
plant  for  the  sake  of  variety, — such  as  produce  well  in  most 
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seasons,  and  especially  those  that  are  found  to  suit  our  soils 
and  latitude. 

The  Northern  Spy,  although  a  tardy  bearer,  preserves  late 
into  spring,  when  there  are  but  few  good  fruits,  and  therefore 
holds  a  high  rank  among  market  sorts. 

There  are  many  who  would  be  unwilling  to  omit  the  Eox- 
bnry  Eusset,  which,  from  its  very  long  keeping  properties,  is 
in  season  after  the  others  have  gone  by,  and  commands  a  high 
price.  Or  Steele's  Eed,  a  rather  slow  grower,  but  much 
esteemed  as  a  very  reliable  sort  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 

I  should  name  Tompkins  County  King,  in  place  of  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch,  as  a  more  valuable  variety.  It  is  a  splen- 
did apple ;  a  strong  grower,  good  bearer,  and  keeps  through 
winter. 

The  Ladies'  Sweet,  also,  is  larger  and  better  than  the  Tall- 
man  Sweet,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  winter  sweet 
apples;  hardy,  a  fair  grower,  bears  young  and  abundantly, 
keeps  well,  bears  carriage  to  market  well,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  for  table,  cooking,  or  stock  uses. 

A  SMALL  SELECTION. 

For  a  small  list,  to  be  planted  solely  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  largest  income  from  1,000  trees,  it  is  believed  that  50 
each.  Bed  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  Cayuga  Eed 
Streak,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  200  each,  Baldwin,  Wagener, 
Golden  Eusset,  and  Ehode  Island  Greening,  would  make  a 
selection  that  would  be  found  the  most  productive,  reliable, 
and  profitable. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  those  engaged  in 
raising  fruit,  to  be  assured  the  sorts  they  cultivate  are  true  to 
name,  and  they  should  look  to  them  closely  at  the  season  of 
ripening,  compare  them  with  the  descriptions,  and  better, 
when  practicable,  bring  or  send  in  specimens  at  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  this  Society,  for  exhibition,  examination, 
and  testing. 
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JUNE    MEETING. 


STRAWBERRIES     AND     CHERRIES. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  STRAWBERRY  EXHI- 

BITION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  GRAND 

RAPIDS,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  16,  1870,  BY  HENRY  S.  CLUBB. 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  June  16,  there  was  a  pleasant  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  though  not  a  large  attendance.  The  exhi- 
bition of  strawberries  and  cherries  included  the  following 
standard  and  excellent  varieties :  A  plate  of  Wilson's  Albany, 
presented  by  0.  E.  Wilmarth,  won  general  approbation ;  the 
samples  of  Hovey's  Seedlings  and  EusselFs  Prolific,  sent  in  by 
E.  Carrier,  were  greatly  admired;  specimens  of  the  Agricnlt- 
urist  and  Green's  Prolific,  from  the  garden  of  S.  S.  Bailey, 
were  superb ;  while  the  Boston  Pine,  from  D.  Schermerhom, 
were  amongst  the  finest  on  exhibition.  Mr.  C.  C.  Bood  pre- 
sented specimens  of  Black  Tartarian  Cherries,  which  were 
represented  to  be  prolific  bearers.  Mr.  A.  T.  Linderman 
brought  samples  of  the  White  Ox-Heart  Cherry,  Mr.  James 
D.  Husted  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  beautiful  and  large 
bouquets.  The  flowers  and  fruits  were  referred  to  a  committee. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  best  varieties,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Clubb,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Grand  Haven  Herald^ 
was  invited  to  address  the  Society,  and  he  proceeded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Pomological 
Society — In  compliance  with  your  resolution,  I  appear  before 
you  to  discuss  a  subject  of  my  own  selection.  I  have  selected 
*^  Strawberries  and  Cherries,"  not  only  because  these  are  the 
first  fruits  of  our  gardens  and  orchards,  and  are  now  in  season, 
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but  because  there  are  some  considerations  in  regard  to  them 
that  1  have  long  desired  to  present  to  you.  I  therefore  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity,  and  hasten  to  improve  it. 

A    UNIVERSAL  FRUIT. 

The  strawberry  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  universal  fruit. 
The  question  is  not.  Where  does  it  grow  naturally  ?  but,  Where 
does  it  not  grow  ?  In  its  wild,  uncultivated  form,  the  straw- 
berry can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  where 
the  foot  of  man  has  trod.  In  its  cultivated  and  improved 
form,  it  has  become  the  favorite  fruit  of  every  civilized  coun- 
try, so  far  as  heard  from.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  of  vast 
extent  and  absorbing  interest. 

Whether  regarded  for  its  beauty  or  its  use,  its  rich,  luxu- 
rious flavor,  its  medicinal,  health-producing  qualities,  the 
strawbery  has  no  peer,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  has 
no  competitor. 

As  soon  as  the  snows  of  winter  disappear  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  beautiful,  fresh,  green  eye  of  the  strawberry 
exhibits  its  vitality,  and  every  ray  of  sunshine  seems  to  expand 
the  tiny  plant  into  opening  leaves.  The  plant  has  not  grown 
large  before  a  cluster  of  buds  appears,  and  a  few  weeks  of  sun- 
shine develop  these  bunches  of  buds  into  flowers,  rivaling  the 
daisy  in  its  modest  beauty,  and  excelling  it  in  delicacy  and 
profuseness.  Eapidly  the  season  advances;  the  blossom,  like 
all  things  delicate  and  beautiful.  Soon  falls  off,  giving  place  to 
a  small  green  berry.  Sunshine  and  shower  succeed,  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  we  have  before  us  an  object  not  only  "exceed- 
ing pleasant  to  the  sight,'*  but  "good  for  food." 

Few,  perhaps,  of  the  thousands  who  purchase  strawberries 
in  our  city  markets  ever  contemplate  this  gradual  unfolding, 
this  process,  step  by  step,  which  results  in  the  perfection  of 
this  most  perfect  of  all  fruits ;  and  yet  it  is  a  study  replete 
with  interest  and  fraught  with  delight  at  every  stage,  the 
38 
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climax  of  which  is  the  enjoyment  which  the  perfected  fruit 
contributes  to  the  sum  of  human  pleasure. 

Bat  who  their  virtaea  can  declare?    Who  pierce 
With  Tlsion  pore,  into  their  secret  Btores 
Of  health,  and  life,  and  joy  ? 

See  how  eagerly  the  children  watch  the  first  ripe  strawberry, 
and  how  industriously  they  fill  the  basket  with  this  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  berry  family.  See  how  the  burning  fever 
is  assuaged  and  the  parched  lips  refreshed  by  this  cool  and 
luscious  fruit,  infusing  as  it  does  new  vigor  and  new  hope  to 
the  heart  of  the  desponding  invalid.  Nor  is  the  hope  falla- 
cious in  many  cases,  for  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  simple, 
direct,  and  efficacious  remedies^  what  is  there  more  potent  to 
temper  and  purify  the  blood  and  infuse  healthful  exhilaration? 
Linnaeus  was  himself  cured  of  the  gout  by  this  fruit,  and  how 
manv  have  been  cured  since  can  never  be  told. 

To  produce  strawberries  in  abundance,  so  that  they  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all,  is  a  philanthropic  ambition  worthy  of  a  How- 
ard, and  we  are  sure  it  would  be  applauded  by  Florence  Night- 
ingale, with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  her  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic nature.  The  mission  of  the  fruit-grower  is  as  much  one 
of  blessing  to  mankind  as  if  he  confined  his  labors  to  fine-spun 
theories  of  metaphysics,  or  advanced  the  most  abstruse  theolo- 
gies. And  the  man  who  masters  the  art  of  strawberry  culture 
and  practically  overcomes  the  obstacles  to  its  success,  is  worthy 
of  high  consideration,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  coming 
generations.  The  names  of  Linnaeus,  Downing,  Wilson,  Hovey, 
Longworth,  Wilder,  and  Knox  are  already  household  words, 
and  their  hold  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  is  renewed  every 
returning  spring,  when  the  strawberries  which  bear  these 
names  contribute  their  life-restoring  nectar  to  millions  of 
homes.  These  men,  for  their  labors  in  perfecting  seedlings  and 
hybrids,  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  have  marked  out  a 
career  which  renders  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  much  easier 
to  their  successors. 
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THE  POOR  man's   FRUIT. 

The  strawberry  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  fruit.  It 
does  not  require  the  new  beginner  in  fruit  culture  to  wait  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years  for  a  crop  that  shall  repay  him  for  his  out- 
lay and  labor.  While  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  and  other  promi- 
nent fruits  are  coming  into  bearing,  the  strawberry,  with  its 
rapid  growth  and  early  maturity,  is  furnishing  the  support 
necessary  for  a  beginner  with  no  other  capital.  Plants  put 
into  the  ground  this  year  become  productive  next,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  a  large  crop  may  be  secured  every  season 
with  as  much  certainty  as  can  a  crop  of  corn. 

THE   SOIL. 

The  soil  for  strawberries  should  be  rich  and  well  drained. 
Bottom  lands,  where  the  water  can  be  got  rid  of  quickly, 
answer  well  for  the  strawberry.  Under-drainage  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best,  but  where  this  cannot  be  readily  attained,  the 
land  should  be  laid  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  well  graded 
street,  highest  in  the  centre,  and  very  gradually  sloping  off  to 
a  ditch  or  gutter  on  each  side.  Summer  fallow  with  repeated 
plowing  is  a  good  preparation  of  the  soil.  It  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  pulverized  by  cultivators  or  drags,  and  the 
condition  known  as  "mellow''  should  be  attained.  All  the 
weeds  should,  if  possible,  be  destroyed.  If  fall  planting  be 
adopted,  as  is  most  convenient  after  a  summer  fallow,  cool, 
moist  days  should,  if  possible,  be  secured  for  putting  out  the 
plants.  Rather  than  wait  too  long,  however,  for  such  weather, 
where  a  large  amount  of  planting  is  to  be  done,  artificial  water- 
ing should  be  resorted  to.  The  roots  of  the  plants  should  be 
kept  moist,  in  thick  mud,  and  sufficient  water  poured  into  the 
hole  before  putting  in  the  plant  to  secure  a  firm  hold  in  press- 
ing the  earth  around  the  root. 

PROCESS  OF  PLANTING. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  elaborate  instructions  for  spreading 
out  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  plant  and  placing  it  on  a  con- 
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ical  form  of  earth,  covering  the  root  with  a  trowel,  etc.  This 
may  be  very  well  where  a  small  patch  of  a  few  yards  only  axe 
to  be  planted,  but  is  too  slow  a  process  where  a  large  number 
of  plants  must  be  inserted  in  a  short  time.  A  dibble  that 
will  make  a  hole  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  is  the  best 
instrument  to  use  in  planting.  If  the  soil  be  dry,  some  one 
should  go  ahead  of  the  planter,  making  holes  and  filling  them 
with  water.  The  planter  should  follow  with  another  dibble, 
putting  in  the  plants  and  pressing  the  earth  quickly  around 
the  root  by  another  insertion  of  the  dibble  after  the  plant  is  in, 
care  being  taken  not  to  cover  the  eye,  which,  in  strawberries,  is 
very  near  the  root.  None  but  strong  young,  plants  should  be 
used.  My  observation  is  that  it  is  not  the  old  root  of  the  plant 
that  grows.  This  is  useful  to  hold  the  plant  to  the  ground, 
but  it  is  the  new  roots  which  strike  out  all  around  the  plant 
soon  after  planting,  which  become  the  main  support  of  the 
growing  vine.  This  is  why  we  claim  the  spreading  of  the  old 
root  unnecessary.  Having  the  plants  firmly  set  is  of  much 
more  consequence  than  any  theoretical  arrangement  of  the 
old  roots,  and  this  can  be  secured  most  readily  by  one  stroke 
of  the  dibble  on  one  side  of  the  plant,  pressing  the  earth  to- 
wards it.  By  this  process  a  large  number  of  plants  can  be 
put  in  in  a  day,  and  if  the  ground  be  moist  and  fine,  as  it 
should  be,  the  new  roots,  which  strike  out  just  above  the  old 
ones,  will  spread  in  their  natural  form  and  sustain  the  plant 
in  it's  future  growth.  August  planting  can  be  made  successful 
in  this  manner,  no  matter  how  dry  the  season,  if  careful  hoe- 
ing and  cultivation  be  attended  to. 

If,  in  extending  a  strawberry  plantation,  a  suflScient  number  of 
plants  cannot  be  secured,  or  if  the  beds  from  which  the  young 
plants  are  to  be  obtained  are  required  to  bear  fruit,  a  large 
number  of  good  plants  can  be  raised  by  commencing  a  nursery 
bed  for  plants  early  in  the  season,  say  in  May,  in  some  shady 
place  where  water  is  at  hand.  The  method  is  to  prepare  a 
small  bed  by  digging,  and  then  thoroughly  drench  it  with 
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water,  or  liquid  manure,  pulverizing  it  and  making  it  level. 
Sometimes  I  have  used  boxes  for  this  purpose.  Little  girls  will 
soon  learn  to  do  the  work  which  follows,  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  As  you  cut  the  runners  from  the  fruit-bearing  vines, 
reduce  each  eye  to  a  convenient  length  and  prick  out  in  this 
nursery-bed,  two  inches  apart,  keeping  the  whole  shady  until 
the  plants  have  well  struck.  These  eyes  will  strike  whether 
they  have  roots  when  pricked  out  or  not.  In  this  way  we  can 
obtain  both  plants  and  fruit  from  the  same  vines ;  the  fruit 
will  be  larger  and  the  plants  more  abundant  than  if  you  had 
allowed  the  runners  to  strike  in  their  native  beds,  and  the 
plants  thus  nursed  will  be  strong  and  vigorous  for  planting 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared, — some  of  them  as  early 
as  July. 

BEST  TIME   FOR  PLAKTING. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  summer  or  fall  planting,  I  do  not 
recommend  it  as  the  best.  But  when  the  ground  has  to  be 
got  ready  the  same  season,  it  is  better  to  plant  in  the  fall,  in 
ground  that  has  been  well  prepared  by  summer-fallowing,  than 
it  is  to  plant  in  the  spring,  on  ground  rank  with  grass  and 
weeds,  it  being  much  less  labor  to  destroy  these  before  planting 
than  after. 

Mr.  Peabody  prefers  the  first  of  July  for  planting  strawber- 
ries, and  with  the  method  of  having  nursery-beds  as  just 
described,  the  operation  of  transplanting  can  be  performed  at 
any  convenient  time,  commencing  when  the  runners  first 
pricked  out  of  the  nursery-bed  become  good  strong  plants. 
They  can,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  dry  when  transplanted, 
had  better  be  removed  with  the  soil  about  them  from  the 
nursery-bed  to  the  rows,  without  checking  their  growth, 
making  planting  in  summer  almost  as  good  as  in  the  spring, 
so  far  as  the  next  year's  crop  is  concerned.  The  convenience 
of  this  method  consists  in  having  a  ready  and  abundant  sup- 
ply of  plants  whenever  opportunity  occurs  to  use  them,  and 
without  damaging  the  bearing  vines  by  digging  around  them 
for  new  plants. 
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CULTURE. 

If  the  ground  was  well  prepared,  the  work  of  keeping  the 
growing  plants  clean  will  be  comparatively  easy.  Hoeing 
should  be  carefully  performed,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  become 
loose  in  the  ground,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  light  soils,  the 
earth  should  be  pressed  around  them.  The  benefit  of  early 
planting  will  be  seen  in  the  vigorous  character  of  each  plant 
for  standing  the  trials  of  winter. 

MULCHING. 

Mulching  is  greatly  recommended,  and  if  done  carefully 
with  some  light  material,  is  beneficial,  but  in  a  breezy  country 
like  Western  Michigan,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  light  mulch 
that  will  remain  where  it  is  placed.  A  heavy  mulch  of  barn- 
yard manure  is  more  likely  to  destroy  the  plant  than  is  frost, 
and  of  the  two  I  prefer  to  risk  the  severest  winter,  depending 
on  the  natural  covering  of  snow,  to  any  mulching  I  have 
tried.  Last  winter,  while  one  of  my  neighbors  destroyed  a 
magnificent  bed  of  Agriculturists,  planted  last  spring,  by 
mulching  with  manure,  my  young  plants  of  Wilson's  Albany, 
planted  in  August  and  September,  were  uninjured,  and  are 
now  producing  a  crop  of  berries,  of  which  a  sample  is  now 
before  you. 

BEST  VARIETIES — WILSON'S  ALBANY. 

With  regard  to  the  varieties  to  be  cultivated,  I  regard  this 
as  a  matter  of  taste  for  amateur  culture.  For  profit,  as  a 
market  berry,  the  Wilson^s  Albany  has  long  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  maintains  that  position  throughout  the  entire 
western  country.  As  a  bearel*  it  is  very  prolific.  It  stands 
transportation  well,  and  it  is  a  good  selling  colofr.  Its  strong 
acid  flavor  is  considered  by  some  a  strong  objection  to  it.  I 
think  this  its  chief  recommendation.  It  gives  it  character. 
For  what  is  the  lemon  so  highly  esteemed  in  all  cases  of  fever  ? 
It  certainly  is  not  its  sweetness.  It  is  its  fine  acidity.  Your 
sweet  strawberry,  to  my  taste,  lacks  character  and  is  insipid. 
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Not  SO  with  the  Wilson's  Albany.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
it,  no  berry  has  done  so  much  to  establish  strawberry  culture 
as  a  profitable  business  pursuit,  as  this  much-abused  variety, 
and  no  berry  is  so  universally  cultivated  for  market.  On 
suitable  soil  and  with  good  culture,  Wilson's  Albany  can  be 
relied  on  for  a  good  crop  every  season.  It  is  hardy,  early, 
prolific,  and  when  ripe,  a  delicious  berry.  It  is  sometimes 
gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  this  has,  in  most  cases,  given  it 
a  bad  reputation  for  flavor,  which  it  does  not  deserve. 

The  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  a  favorite  variety  for  amateurs, 
and  so  is  the  Agriculturist,  but  neither  are  as  hardy  as  the 
Wilson.  The  more  recent  varieties,  although  possessing  many 
good  qualities,  have  not  shown  themselves  remunerative 
market  berries,  in  the  West,  and  have  been  generally  discarded 
by  growers.  The  varieties  will,  however,  be  a  proper  point  for 
discussion. 

For  market  purposes,  even,  I  would  not  use  the  horse-culti- 
vator. The  small  hand-cultivator  is  much  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  can  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  injure  the  roots, 
while  keeping  the  ground  stirred  during  the  growing  season 
will  prevent  injury  from  drought.  The  rows  need  not  be  more 
than  thirty  inches  apart  for  using  this  implement,  and  the 
plants  can  be  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  Any  closer  than  this 
would  be  detrimental. 

EXTENT   OF   CULTURE. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  strawberry  culture  in  the 
United  States,  some  idea  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that 
on  the  second  of  this  month  a  train  on  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  arrived  in  Chicago  with  twenty-three  cars,  all  filled 
with  strawberries,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  one 
hundred  tons!  This  was  only  one  train  on  one  railroad! 
The  idea  that  the  business  can  be  overdone  here  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Steamers  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  Kiver  could  just 
as  well  take  a  similar  cargo  every  day  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July,  as  to  take  the  moderate  shipments 
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now  exported.  Instead  of  here  and  there  a  patch  of  two  or 
three  acres  along  the  banks  of  Grand  Eiver,  at  Bass  River,  at 
Eastman ville,  at  Lament  and  Grandville,  every  landing  shonld 
have  hundreds  of  acres  from  which  strawberries  are  gathered. 
Our  crop  here  arrives  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  much 
better  condition  than  the  crop  of  South  Illinois,  because  our 
water  transportation  is  so  much  better  for  this  delicate  fruit ; 
and  being  later,  the  strawberry  season  would  be  greatly  pro- 
longed in  the  cities  across  the  lake,  by  the  more  extensive 
culture  which  the  future  will  undoubtedly  develop.  Small 
shipments  are  always  unprofitable;  large  shipments  are  alone 
productive  to  both  grower  and  dealer. 

As  a  society,  we  should  endeavor  to  so  extend  the  culture 
of  each  fruit  adapted  to  our  climate  as  will  give  Michigan 
prominence,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  produced,  but 
likewise  in  the  quantity,  so  that  the  eastern  shore  of  our  noble 
lake  shall  become  the  resort  of  ambitious  buyers,  who  will  find 
it  profitable  to  come  hither  to  purchase  our  products.  To  this 
end  a  large  quantity  as  well  as  a  good  quality  of  fruit  must  be 
produced.  A  small  shipment  attracts  no  attention,  and  can 
scarcely  "find  a  purchaser.  A  large  cargo  commands  the  mar- 
ket, and  secures  the  competition  of  buyers  for  the  prize. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  profits  of  strawberry  growing. 
When  well  attended  to,  the  strawberry  interest  is  a  good  one, 
and  no  business  is  profitable  that  is  not  looked  after. 

My  aim  has  not  been  to  give  full  directions  in  strawberry 
culture, — this  is  done  in  many  useful  little  manuals, — but  to 
throw  out  such  suggestions  as  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years'  experience,  and  to  awaken  an  ambition  among  our 
fruit-growers  to  excel  in  the  production  of  what  Mr.  A.  J. 
Downing  describes  as  "  Arcadian  dainties,"  *  *  "  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  fruits." 

CONCLUDING  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  very  extensive  production  of 
strawberries, — the  perishable  character  of  the  fruit, — seems 
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likely  soon  to  be  overcome.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Black  Lake,  Captain  Walker  stated  that 
by  enclosing  strawberries  in  a  dry,  closed  box,  and  placing  the 
box  in  an  ice-house,  he  succeeded,  last  year,  in  keeping  straw- 
berries fresh  three  weeks,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
the  same  plan  would  have  kept  them  good  twelve  months. 
This  plan  should  be  fully  tested,  as  ripe,  fresh  strawberries,  at 
seasons  of  the  year  not  now  provided  with  them,  would  be  a 
luxury  for  which  many  would  be  willing  to  pay  handsomely. 
And  with  proper  facilities  provided,  strawberry-dealers  need 
never  crowd  the  fruit  into  the  city  markets  so  as  to  bring 
down  the  price  below  what  is  profitable,  to  the  producer  and 
dealer.  Safes  will  undoubtedly  be  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  our  favorite  berry  may  become  an  article  of  every 
day  consumption,  instead  of  a  luxury  of  a  few  summer  weeks. 
Should  this  be  accomplished,  the  production  of  strawberries 
will  become  as  extensive  as  that  of  any  staple  article,  and 
much  more  profitable. 

I  have  only  time  to  say  that  the  cherry  (the  other  fruit  on 
our  programme)  is  gradually  coming  into  favor  among  grow- 
ers. I  know  of  one  fruit-grower  who  is  planting  3,000  cherry 
trees,  and  others  who  are  intending  to  increase  their  planta- 
tions. Although  the  improved  varieties  of  cherries  are  very 
fine,  as  a  general  thing  they  are  not  good  bearers,  whereas  the 
common  Duke  Morrello — the  sour  red  cherry — are  very  pro- 
lific bearers.  For  throat  diseases,  the  cherry  appears  to  be  a 
specific  of  great  value.  The  sour  cherry  is  but  little  liable  to 
the  ravages  of  either  birds  or  insects,  and  will  bear,  year  after 
year,  most  abundantly.  As  a  canned  fruit,  the  sour  cherry 
preserves  its  natural  flavor  and  color  better  than  any  other 
fruit,  and  dried  cherries  ( stoned  as  they  can  be  by  a  new 
patent  invention)  always  command  a  very  high  price  in  mar- 
ket,— much  higher  than  our  best  imported  fruits.  The  Mor- 
rello cherry  will  grow  vigorously  and  bear  abundantly  on  the 
north  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  many  positions  where  other  trees 
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would  fail  and  become  unproductive.  For  these  reasons  I 
think  we  should  be  safe  in  recommending  the  extensiye  culture 
of  the  Morrello  cherry. 


ADDRESS  OF   HON.  FLAVIUS  J.  LITTLE  JOHN, 

BEFORE  THE  MICHIGAN  STATE  POMOLOGICAL  AND  THE  KENT  COITNTT 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  AT  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  GRAND 

RAPIDS,  SEPTEMBER  29th,  1870. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — If  I  shall  presume  to  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  beaten  track  of  addresses  at  annual  fairs^ 
I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  the  digression. 

The  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  in  their  primal 
condition  are  seldom  adapted  to  meet  the  varied  wants  of 
man.  In  the  system  of  providential  economy,  both  mental 
and  physical  labor  are  essential  prerequisites  for  the  attain- 
ment of  many  things  alike  desirable  and  necessary  for  human 
use.  The  seasons  may  wheel  their  accustomed  rounds — ^the 
sun  may  pour  forth  his  effulgent  beams — fertilizing  rains  may 
descend  upon  the  lap  of  the  earth — genial  breezes  may  con- 
tinue to  fan  the  luxuriant  verdure  mantling  the  hills  and 
carpeting  the  valleys,  and  yet  man^  without  a  constant  draft 
upon  his  own  resources,  would  perish  from  alternate  heat  and 
cold,  or  starve  in  the  vestibule  of  nature's  granary.  The  stem 
decree,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  still, 
rests  in  pristine  vigor  upon  the  whole  brotherhood  of  human- 
ity. The  fearful  lesson  has  been  written  a  thousand  times 
upon  the  page  of  human  suffering, — ^meagre  famine  induced  by 
want  of  proper  forecast,  by  indolence,  or  by  crime, — ^has  often 
Exacted  the  most  appalling  tribute  of  life. 
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Even  mental  and  physical  activity,  strenuous  and  continued, 
cannot  alone  purchase  immunity  from  want.  The  noblest 
conceptions  of  genius  have  been  penciled  on  canvas  and 
chiseled  on  marble,  whilst  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  consum- 
ing the  artisfc.  At  the  very  time  when  myriads  of  husbandmen 
were  compelled  to  labor  in  rearing  useless  pyramids,  men  died 
of  starvation  within  their  shadow.  Impelled  by  ambition  or 
revenge,  intellect  has  schemed,  and  men  have  strenuously 
labored  to  make  desolate  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe, 
trampling  to  dust  the  bounties  of  nature  garnered  up  by  care 
and  prudent  forethought,  and  crushing  out  the  image  of  God 
from  the  face  of  humanity.  Generally,  as  a  direct  result,  the 
recoil  of  pinching  famine  has  proved  more  fearful  than  the 
sword. 

Intellect,  then,  must  operate  in  useful  channels,  and  labor 
must  be  skillfully  directed  and  diligently  applied  to  the  legiti- 
mate pursuits  of  industry. 

-  In  the  midst  of  gratulations  for  the  eminent  success  which 
has  so  fully  crowned  your  past  efforts,  it  is  natural  for  you  to 
indulge  in  comparison  and  retrospection.  You  instinctively 
glance  over  other  communities,  nations,  and  countries,  for  the 
proper  measure  of  your  own  attainments  and  true  position  in 
the  scale  of  civilized  being.  The  result  to  you  must  be  highly 
gratifying,  when  tried  by  every  rational  standard  of  morality, 
of  social  happiness,  general  intelligence,  or  public  prosperity. 
As  it  regards  matters  of  practical  utility,  you  may  safely  con- 
clude that  in  mechanic  arts,  inventions,  and  scientific  discovery, 
our  country  has  no  superior. 

In  the  line  of  agricultural  production,  whether  of  stock  or 
cereals,  grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  or  fruits,  with  proper  allow- 
ances for  soil  and  climate,  you  have  abundant  cause  for  an 
honest  pride  in  your  community  efforts. 

Upon  occasions  like  the  present,  we  are  also  inclined  to 
glance  away  backward  over  past  ages,  and  to  mark  the  progress 
made,  at  successive  eras,  in  human  affairs.    We  become  curious 
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in  observing  by  what  advancing  steps  the  physical  wants  of 
man  have  pushed  his  intellect  into  investigation,  research, 
invention,  and  discovery,  until  the  actual  circle  of  human 
power  over  elemental  nature  has  become  immensely  enlarged. 

ni-shapen  and  rude  as  must  have  been  the  first  tools  of  trade, 
still  Tubal  Cain,  the  primal  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,  unques- 
tionably furnished  the  crude  models  from  which  successive 
improvements  have  finally  wrought  out  the  innumerable 
variety  of  useful,  elegant,  and  ornamental  implements  and 
utensils.  Men  were  first  clad  in  skins,  and  then  with  garments 
made  of  more  flexible  materials,  elaborated  by  intellect  for  the 
occasion.  But  the  twirling  distaflf  and  spindle,  with  the  spool 
and  shuttle  of  ancient  matrons,  have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by 
the  modem  spinning-jenny  and  power  loom,  performing  the 
labor  of  myriads  of  hands,  and  daily  throwing  off  incredible 
amounts  in  textile  fabrics  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  gossa- 
mer fineness. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  changes  compassed  by  science  and 
skill.  Who,  whilst  viewng  the  glorious  models  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, in  this  our  age,  would  dream  of  tracing  out  their 
archetypes  in  the  dug-out  or  frail  canoe  once  creeping  along 
the  coast  of  Tyre,  or  in  the  more  recent  but  clumsy  Trireme 
of  Grecian  pirates  in  the  Levant  ?  Who,  as  he  now  in  fancy 
contemplates  the  rude  cabins  and  huts  erected  by  Adam  and 
his  sons,  would  think  it  possible  that  genius,  from  such  a 
starting  point,  could  ever  reach  the  proportion,  style,  and  finish, 
much  less  the  grand  architectural  design  of  St.  PauPs,  the 
Pantheon,  or  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  ? 

What  modern  astronomer,  standing  in  yonder  observatory,  as 
he  traces  with  matchless  accuracy  field  after  field  of  the  starry 
vault,  measuring  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  assigning  to 
each  its  law  of  motion,  does  not  forget  to  remember  that  his 
first  lessons  were  derived  from  the  nightly  watchings  of 
shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea  ? 

Who  now  detects  in  the  mystic  stonewrought  hieroglyphics, 
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of  some  Coptic  priest  of  Egypt,  the  germ  of  the  printer's  art, 
or  the  embryo  of  the  power  press,  daily  throwing  off  to  mil- 
lions the  free-bom  thoughts  of  cultivated  minds  ?  Or,  stranger 
still,  deems  it  true,  that  in  such  mystic  groupings  and  durable 
stamping  of  thought  are  shadowed  forth  captive  lightning, 
laden  with  telegrams,  and  racing  with  light  ? 

These  are  by  no  means  the  only  inroads  made  by  intellect 
upon  the  silent  domain  of  nature.  Geology,  mineralogy,  and 
chemistry  are  daily  presenting  us  with  astounding  developments. 
I  have  time  simply  to  point  your  attention  to  the  steam  engine, 
flying  in  mighty  power,  with  its  lenghtened  train,  across  king- 
doms and  continents,  or  driving  leviathan  ships,  with  sure 
direction  and  resistless  force,  over  the  storm-crested  billows  of 
the  ocean. 

Time  and  space  have  thus,  for  the  purpose  of  travel  and 
transit,  been  practically  annihilated.  Differences  in  soil  and 
climate  have  been  adjusted  on  a  scale  more  nearly  approach- 
ing equality.  By  a  rational  division  of  labor,  far  greater 
excellence  has  been  attained  in  the  several  branches  of  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  facilities  of  land  and  water  communica- 
tion now  open  the  world  as  a  market  for  the  producer,  whilst 
the  products  of  every  climate  may  be  easily  reached  by  the 
consumer. 

Measured  thus  by  the  standard  of  present  attainment  and 
progressive  improvement  in  the  various  arts,  we  are  fain  to 
conclude  that  civilization  is  now  in  advance  of  any  former 
period. 

We  have  thus  reached  a  point  of  view  whence  we  may  still 
more  closely  inspect  the  three  grand  departments  of  human 
industry :  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  In  this 
general  division,  agriculture  includes  all  the  products  of  the 
soil  resulting  from  skill  and  labor,  together  with  the  avails  of 
flocks  and  herds.  By  manufactures  we  understand  all  the 
products  of  the  mechanic  arts,  whatever  material  may  be  used 
or  meanrf  employed  by  the  artificer,  whilst  by  commerce  we 
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mean  the  export  and  import,  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other 
domestic  disposition  of  all  marketable  commodities. 

As  thus  defined,  each  of  these .  general  departments  hag 
challenged  the  attention  of  our  race  from  its  earliest  foothold 
on  earth ;  and  yet,  although  each  originated  in  the  necessity  or 
convenience  of  men,  still  there  has  ever  existed  not  only  a 
perceptible,  but  marked  difference  in  their  public  estimation 
and  progress.  Despotic  power,  national  pride,  and  aspirations 
for  personal  renown,  have  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
the  distinctive  difference  thus  created. 

Commercial  enterprise  has  ever  been  cherished,  both  as  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  merchant,  and  for  the  articles  of  taste 
and  comfort  it  has  been  wont  to  furnish,  alike  to  palate  and 
person.  We  now  speak  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  traffic, 
and  not  of  the  facilities  for  land  and  water  transit.  Beasts  of 
burden  overland,  and  clumsy  craft  for  the  water,  were  the  prin- 
cipal means  employed  for  ages.  As  recently  as  the  time  when 
Venice,  through  her  merchant  princes,  controlled  the  com- 
merce of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  very  slight 
improvements  had  been  made  in  naval  architecture,  always 
excepting  the  high-beaked,  elegant,  scull-driven  gondolas  of 
her  own  canals. 

Mechanic  art,  in  its  extended  sense,  was  early  pressed  to  its 
utmost  tension  for  supplying,  not  only  the  wants  and  conven- 
iences of  men,  but  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  taste,  whether 
ostentatious,  voluptuous,  or  refined.  Genius  and  talent  were 
alike  subsidized,  whilst  invention,  discovery,  and  improvement 
were,  at  times,  rewarded  with  the  contents  of  public  treasuries, 
to  be  replenished  again  by  cruel  exactions  from  agricultural 
classes. 

When  viewed  with  an  understanding  eye,  a  popular  error 
seems  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  genius  and  attain- 
ments of  the  old  Eoman  world.  As  a  race,  they  could  imitate, 
but  not  invent.  They  could  furnish  hand-pattern  artisans, 
but  they  borrowed  from  Greece,  Egypt,  and  from  Assyria,  their 
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exquisite  designs  and  models,  and  imported  their  principal 
architects.  With  a  few  noble  exceptions,  they  were  neither  a 
literary  nor  scientific  people.  They  were  servile  copyists. 
Even  their  system  of  jurisprudence,  down  to  their  Emperors, 
was  derived  from  Greece,  and  compiled  by  an  Ephesian.  Their 
refinements  were  ostentatious,  their  pleasures  were  sensual, 
and  their  amusements  often  brutal.  Their  genius  was  for  war, 
and  their  principal  progress  was  in  human  slaughter. 

Pardon  this  digression.  It  was  wrung  from  me  by  reading  upon 
their  gilded  palaces,  their  majestic  temples,  their  triumphal 
columns,  and  their  eighty  thousand  seated  amphitheaters,  the 
tlirilling  record  of  blood  and  famine  in  their  impoverished 
provinces.    Why  should  it  then  be  deemed  incredible  that  the 
Etrurian  plow  of  Cincinnatus,  composed  of  a  wooden  crotch, 
and  harnessed  by  thongs  of  rawhide  tt)  the  horns  of  the  oxen, 
should  have  continued  the  Koman  plow  for  many  ages  ?    Why 
should  their  uncouth  reaping-hook,  with  its  still  more  crooked 
left-hand  accompaniments,  have  been  superseded  by  a  more 
improved  utensil?     Why  should  agriculturists  have  taken 
delight  in  extended  fields  of  waving  grain  ;  in  sleek,  well-fed 
flocks  and  herds ;  or  in  spacious  bams  and  well-filled  gran- 
aries ?    Such  possessions  would  have  proved  the  certain  signal 
for  rapine  and  plunder ;  for  personal  violence,  and  perchance 
for  murder.    No !  their  only  shield  was  apparent  destitution ; 
their  only  granaries  were  hidden  excavations  in  the  earth, 
whilst  the  forest  or  the  mountain-steeps  furnished  a  hiding 
place  for  their  sheep  and  cattle.     The  imperial  tax  upon  all 
their  known  possessions,  in  itself  onerous,  was  usually  doubled 
by  the  rapacity  of  their  governors  and  their  numerous  officials. 
With  slight  modification,  agriculture  has   labored  under 
similar  embarrassments  the  world  over,  until  modern  times. 
Wherever  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  exists,  whether  as 
serfs  of  the  crown,  or  by  any  of  the  forms  of  feudal  tenure, 
there  you  will  never  find  either  agricultural  prosperity  or 
progress.    True,  small  parcels  of  land  may  be  farmed  out  by 
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the  lord  of  the  manor^  to  his  retainers  and  dependents,  and  be, 
by  them,  kept  in  productiveness  by  hand-trenching  tillage. 

But  this  is  not  what  we,  in  America,  call  farming.  When 
we  speak  of  a  farmer,  we  mean  both  the  owner  and  cultivator 
of  broad  acres.  Five  hundred  farms  in  portions  of  Prance 
would  hardly  equal  in  extent  the  possessions  and  enclosures 
of  individual  farms  in  our  Northwestern  States. 

We  have  thus  endeavored,  in  a  cursory  manner,  to  point  out 
the  wide  difference  in  attainment  and  progress  heretofore 
existing  between  the  three  great  departments  of  industry. 
We  have  also  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  leading  causes  for  this 
essential  difference. 

Agriculture  is,  emphatically,  a  peaceful  occupation.  It 
demands  social  order,  with  effective  and  stable  laws  for  pro- 
tection from  aggressive  inroads.  It  requires  science  to  direct, 
intelligence  to  guide,  industry  to  accomplish,  and  a  fee  simple 
in  the  soil  for  its  successful  management.  And,  then,  in  the 
wide  range  of  human  effort,  there  is  no  field  of  human  enter- 
prise more  useful,  more  honorable,  or  more  promising  in 
results,  than  American  farming.  The  first  settlers  of  the 
Union  were  mainly  agriculturalists,  and  land  tillage  has  all 
along  been  nominally  regarded  as  taking  a  high  rank  in  the 
pursuits  of  our  citizens.  And  yet,  until  within  a  few  years, 
what  marked  improvements  were  introduced  into  this  system  ? 
What  useful  inventions  to  facilitate  cultivation  and  to  lessen 
the  burden  of  labor  for  man  and  beast,  had  been  regarded  by 
our  husbandmen?  What  discoveries  of  science  had  been 
generally  adopted  ?  What  associations  for  an  interchange  of 
views  and  a  comparison  of  products  were  in  active  operation  ? 
What  newspaper,  sheet  or  periodical,  laden  with  the  gleanings 
of  experience  and  scattering  agricultural  intelligence,  was 
ever  either  circulated  or  read  ?  What  careful  examination 
into  the  properties  or  different  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  various  kinds  of  grasses  and  cereals,  had  ever  been  prose- 
cuted to  any  satisfactory  results  ?     And  what   intelligent 
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system  of  rotating  crops  and  recuperating  the  exhausted 
energies  of  the  soil  by  rest  and  fertilizing  ingredients,  was 
received  as  the  basis  of  operations  by  any  considerable  number 
of  our  farmers  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  agriculture,  for  more  than  a  century,  was 
conducted  negligently,  shiftlessly,  without  system,  and  with- 
out the  requisite  amount  of  intelligence,  in  every  part  of  our 
country.  The  unavoidable  result  was  everywhere  experienced, 
Parmers  became  impoverished ;  the  average  yield  was  lessened 
in  quantity,  and  depreciated  in  quality ;  labor  was  but  poorly 
requited,  and  the  vocation  (for  it  was  not  then  deemed  a  pro- 
fession), fell  into  disrepute.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  son, 
forced  to  toil  in  the  treadmill  routine  of  his  father's  unthrift, 
should  have  acquired  a  thorough  disrelish  of  all  that  pertained 
to  the  business,  and  have  sought  for  himself  some  more  con- 
genial employment  ?  But,  thanks  to  the  persevering  energy, 
skill,  and  science  of  a  few  large-hearted  and  philanthropic 
individuals,  agriculture  has  been  rescued  from  opprobrium, 
and  resurrected  into  activity  and  productiveness  throughout 
the  country.  The  series  of  spectacles  like  the  one  of  to-day, 
now  actually  exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  land,  are  evidences 
of  progress  made  and  of  triumphs  achieved,  and  are  also  the 
harbingers  of  still  higher  attainments. 

The  hitherto  dormant  energies  of  our  agricultural  classes 
have  been  successfully  aroused,  and  the  broad  and  deep  furrow 
will  not  only  render  earth's  surface  beautiful  and  productive, 
but  will  in  turn  penetrate  far  downward  into  the  hitherto 
sterile  domain  of  uncultivated  mind.  There  are  but  few 
branches  of  human  learning  that  will  not  ere  long  be  drafted 
into  the  ranks,  and  render  effective  aid  in  the  field  operation 
of  practical,  scientific  farming.  Men  will  no  longer,  as  the 
poet  writes,  follow  the  plow,  "whistling  for  want  of  thought." 

Competition  will  force  into  use  all  the  valuable  improved 
implements  in  husbandry.  As  the  rich  furrow  yields  to  the 
patent  share,  and  takes  its  place  with  but  trivial  effort,  the 
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physical  science  and  mental  faculties  of  the  operator  will  have 
a*  wide  margin  for  studying  the  broad  volume  of  nature  thus 
being  opened  up  before  him.  The  experimental  tests  previ- 
ously established  by  combination,  comparison,  and  analysis, 
will  be  diligently  applied.  Geological  indicata  will  be  ob- 
served ;  chemical  aflSnities  detected,  and  the  elemental  ingredi- 
ents, and  fertilizing  properties  of  the  upturned  soil  will  be 
fully  arranged  for  the  class-table  of  seeds.  Skillful  manuring 
will  go  fai'  towards  supplying  deficiencies  and  preserving 
exhaustion. 

Judicious  management  in  rotating  and  maturing  crops  will 
relieve  the  soil  by  skillful  drafts  of  gaseous  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  aftermath  of  dry  meadows  will  be  kept 
sacred  from  scythe,  hoof,  or  tooth.  To  tillable  land  a  season's 
rest  in  clover  will  be  frequently  awarded. 

A  corresponding  improvement  will  be  visible  in  the  condi- 
tion, breed,  and  blood  of  all  domestic  animals,  whether  reared 
for  home  use  or  market  abroad.  Color,  shape,  size,  attitude, 
activity,  muscular  strength,  beauty  in  proportion,  and  grace- 
ful movement,  weight,  early  maturing  in  taking  on  fatty  mat- 
ter and  fleshy  fibers, — ^all  these  will  be  severally  considered, 
and  the  respective  properties  wanted  will  be  made  the  basis  of 
judicious  selection. 

No  gaunt,  long-nosed,  apron-eared,  large-jointed,  crooked- 
back  specimen  of  swine  will  longer  offend  the  eye  in  the 
street,  or  at  two  years  of  age,  with  a  clear  live  weight  of  125 
pounds,  be  thrust  into  a  sty,  to  wallow  in  filth,  and  be  reduced 
in  six  weeks  to  killing  order,  upon  flint  corn  in  the  ear. 

Bald-headed,  hairy-limbed,  light-quartered  sheep,  with  a 
scanty  covering  of  coarse  wool  upon  back  and  sides,  will  be 
entirely  displaced  by  Leicesters,  Southdowns,  Saxons,  and 
Merinos. 

Neat  cattle  of  high  breeds  and  pure  blood  will  range  in 
green  pastures,  well  fenced,  shaded,  and  watered  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  will  no  longer  shiver  over  their  scanty  allowance 
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of  refuse  fodder  in  open  yards,  or  wend  their  way  two  hun- 
dred rods  along  slippery  paths  in  search  of  water,  and  then, 
like  a  Mahomedan  at  his  devotions,  be  compelled  to  take  it 
kneeling. 

Horses  of  approved  varieties,  by  close  breeding,  keep,  and 
proper  training  in  position,  step,  gait,  and  general  movement, 
will  become  what  nature  designed  them  to  be, — the  most  act- 
ive, useful,  and  beautiful  of  all  domestic  animals.  We  shall 
no  longer  behold  them,  with  head  and  tail  projecting  toward 
the  ground  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  creeping  along 
with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  gait,  upon  a  couple 
of  legs  and  a  pair  of  setting-poles,  galled  upon  back  and 
breast,  troubled  with  fistula,  glanders,  and  heaves,  and  limping 
with  pin-hip,  ringbone,  curb,  and  spavin. 

Should  the  truth  be  honestly  spoken,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  domestic  animals  have  too  often  been  stinted  by 
cruelty  and  dwarfed  by  neglect,  until  all  beauty,  size,  and  pro- 
portion have  nearly  disappeared.  Let  the  sin  and  shame  rest 
where  they  belong. 

The  change  of  which  we  have  thus  far  spoken  is  already 
extending  itself  to  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  rural 
life.  Taste,  neatness,  and  methodical  arrangement  are  already 
evinced  in  the  buildings,  fixtures,  fences,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens of  the  farmer.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees  are  taking 
their  proper  position  in  the  yards,  along  the  highways,  around 
the  dwellings,  and  at  judicious  points  in  every  field.  Flower- 
ing shrubs  and  fruit-bearing  vines  are  now  being  clustered 
and  trained  over  trellises,  delighting  the  eye  and  gratifying 
the  taste.  The  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  from  vine,  shrub, 
and  tree,  each  in  its  season,  now  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
family,  and  give  a  zest  to  toil  itself. 

At  this  precise  point  of  my  address,  I  am  reminded  by  the 
public  call  for  this  meeting,  by  the  splendid  specimen  varieties 
of  fruit  put  on  exhibition  here,  and  by  the  attendance  of  rep- 
resentative gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  that  a 
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distinct  branch  of  our  main  theme  now  presses  itself  upon 
our  attention,  and  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
Michigan  State  Pomological  Society  are  entitled  to  have  their 
specialties  considerately  treated. 

Fruit  culture,  in  proper  localities,  is  a  pleasant  field  for 
human  care  and  effort,  full  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  not  only 
richly  remunerating  labor,  but  largely  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  living.  It  is  a  field  of  operation  where  a 
good  degree  of  intelligence,  sound  skill,  observation,  and  expe- 
rience must  be  combined  to  achieve  excellence  or  to  insure 
success. 

In  prosecuting  fruit  culture,  men  must  have  reference  to 
the  elemental  condition  of  the  proximate  natural  world.  They 
must  not  ignore  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  locality 
and  latitude.  They  must  ascertain  and  recognize  the  nor- 
mal condition  and  aptitudes  of  soil  and  climate ;  the  appropri- 
ate degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  the  length  and  general 
adaptability  of  the  seasons  requisite  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  maturity  of  any  given  variety  of  fruit 

Our  observation  and  human  experience  alike  confirm  the 
fact,  that,  by  the  economy  of  natural  law,  a  zone  has  been 
assigned  to  different  species  of  fowls,  fish,  and  animals.  To 
each,  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  all  the  appliances  are  at  hand 
for  its  highest  development. 

But,  as  in  the  animal,  so  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  king- 
doms, many  varieties  of  the  latter  are  susceptible  of  being 
transplanted,  and  reared  to  fair  perfection,  in  zones  and  cli- 
mates, and  even  soils,  where  they  are  not  indigenous.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  demands  additional  care,  skill,  and  knowledge 
of  all  their  peculiar  properties  and  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  grower. 

In  glancing  over  the  map  of  earth's  indigenous  productions, 
we  readily  discover  that  ours  is  not  a  favorable  portion  of  the 
globe  for  ravishing  displays  of  nature  in  the  fioral  kingdom, 
and  that  we  are  also  debarred  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
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expanding  loveliness  or  maturing  richness  of  the  spices  and 
luscious  fruits  of  the  lower  latitudes.  Our  conception  of  equa- 
torial landscapes,  where  Nature  is  draped  in  her  heaviest  ver- 
dure and  her  must  gorgeous  floral  attire,  must  fall  almost  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  beautiful  reality.  So  also  of  the  fruits,  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  those  regions,  exotics  here,  and 
never  reaching  us  without  being  denuded  of  their  freshness, 
and  bloom,  and  tint,  their  exquisite  odor,  and  their  luscious 
taste. 

But  whilst  frankly  admitting  our  inferiority  to  the  tropical 
climes  in  the  particulars  thus  alluded  to,  we  may  readily  ascer- 
tain that  we  enjoy  countervailing  advantages  incident  to  our 
position,  and  fully  compensating  us  for  the  deprivation  of  those 
exquisite  though  simple  pleasures  of  taste.  We  may  also  have 
fruits  of  our  own  planting,  handling,  and  maturing,  in  great 
abundance  and  variety,  and  fully  adequate  to  supply  our  sub- 
stantial  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  both  satisfy  and  gratify 
the  palate  of  the  fastidious  epicure. 

Whilst  fruit-growing  in  Michigan,  generally,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  success,  yet  we,  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State, 
shall  not  be  deemed  arrogant  if  we  aflSrm  that  the  peculiar 
fruit  zone  of  the  Northwest  is  limited  to  a  belt  of  country 
ranging  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles,  and  stretching 
along  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Outside  of  this 
special  region,  however,  various  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  grown 
and  matured  in  different  sections  of  our  Lower  Peninsula. 
The  various  small  fruits  indigenous  here,  and  even  grow- 
ing spontaneously,  are  the  strawbeiTy,  the  raspberry,  the  cur- 
rent, the  gooseberry,  the  blue  and  whortleberry.  You  all 
recognize  the  fruits.  All  these  are  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  skillful  cultivation,  and  may  be  made  a  source  of  large 
profit  as  basket  fruits,  as  well  as  by  conversion  into  jellies, 
wines,  canned  fruits,  etc.  Of  the  large  fruits  growing  on  climb- 
ing vines  and  trees,  we  have  a  large  and  increasing  variety, 
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many  of  them  taking  as  kindly  to  our  soil  and  climate  as  if 
indigenous  to  this  region. 

Through  the  economy  of  natural  laws,  as  well  as  by  our 
judicious  selection  and  training,  our  distinct  varieties  may  be 
again  subdivided  into  classes. 

As  general  standard  varieties,  we  would  designate  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  quinces,  Siberian 
crab,  cherries,  atid  grapes.  Of  these,  as  sub- varieties,  which  may 
be  classed  to  mature  in  gradation,  and  thus  adapted  to  meet 
the  wants  of  successive  seasons  of  the  year,  and  possessing 
excellent  properties,  and  sufficiently  prolific  to  warrant  culti- 
vation, we  name,  of  apples,  the  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Strawberry,  Fall  Pippin,  Cayuga  Co. 
Bed  Streak,  Snow,  Jersey  Sweet,  and  Maiden's  Blush ;  and 
then  the  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Golden  Eusset,  Ehode  Island 
Greening,  Wine  Sap,  Tallman  Sweet,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, 
and  Northern  Spy.  Of  peaches.  Early  and  Late  Crawford, 
Early  Barnard,  Smock  Free,  Stump  the  World,  and  Hill's 
Chili.  Of  pears,  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  White  Doyenne ;  and  of 
grapes,  the  Concord,  Delaware,  Clinton,  Zona,  Isabella,  Diana, 
Northern  Muscatine,  Ives'  Seedling,  and  Eogers'  Hybrid. 
Other  equally  excellent  sub-varieties  may  have  been  over- 
looked, or  are  unknown  to  the  public. 

From  the  remarks  already  submitted,  we  must  all  admit 
that  fruit  culture,  as  a  science  and  a  branch  of  human  Indus-  * 
try,  is  entitled  to  high  rank,  not  only  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  producer,  but  as  a  regulator  of  the  blood  and  stomach, 
largely  contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  con- 
sumer. Without  its  presence,  in  some  of  the  myriad  forms  of 
its  preparation  for  our  use,  what  refreshment  table  would  be 
pronounced  fully  set  ? 

But  to  achieve  success  in  fruit  culture  requires  unwearied 
oversight,  skill,  and  persistent  effort.     The  ground  must  be 
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selected  with  due  regard  to  the  requisite  amount  of  light, 
heat,  and  air.  Then  come  mulching  at  the  root,  staking, 
training,  pruning,  foreshortening,  and,  for  vines,  trellising 
and  cutting  back.  Preventives  against  blight  and  mildew 
must  be  sought  for,  and  a  constant  warfare  waged  against  the 
army  of  fruit  and  tree  destroying  insects.  The  borer,  grub, 
caterpiller,  and  the  root-worm,  'will  assault  root,  bark,  body, 
branch,  and  foliage,  whilst  the  curculio,  with  its  numerous 
allies,  will  sting  and  plant  their  fatal  larvsB  in  the  tender 
germs  and  incipient  fruit. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  protracted  care  and  labor  are 
imperiously  demanded  for  successful  fruit  culture.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  mode  and  manner  of  practically  applying 
this  labor,  we  must  decline  to  enter  upon,  and  for  two  cogent 
reasons.  First,  because  our  masters  in  the  art  are  present 
before  us ;  and  second,  because  our  personal  knowledge  and 
experience  have  been  far  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
consumption  than  to  the  growing  of  fruit. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  special  topic,  it  is 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  measure  of 
your  past  success  in  fruit  culture  is  full  of  hope  and  promise 
for  the  future.  For  these  auspicious  results  furnish  a  sure 
guaranty  that  intelligence,  skill,  and  energy  have  been  already 
embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  Michigan  State 
Pomological  Society  will  make  this,  their  first  anniversary,  a 
bow  of  promise,  spanning  our  whole  Peninsula,  flooding  it 
with  brilliant  beams  from  its  particolored  groundwork,  and 
pledging  to  us  a  renewal  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

From  the  slight  glances  we  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
various  fields  of  labor  in  the  great  department  of  agriculture, 
we  may  glean  the  great  lesson  of  the  hour,  that  both  excel- 
lence and  progress  must  depend  upon  intelligence  and  effort, 
abiding  in  and  springing  from  a  well  developed  manhood. 

That  this  lesson  should  have  a  peculiar  force  and  signifi- 
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cance  with  our  rural  classes,  may  be  demonstrated  in  a  few 
words.  First,  because  the  precious  deposit  of  our  national 
prosperity,  glory,  and  honor,  the  prevalence  of  intelligence 
and  virtue,  the  maintenance  of  social  order,  the  perpetuity  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  the  hopes  of  our  race  are  largely  in 
the  keeping  of  our  agricultural  classes. 

And  second,  there  is  far  less  of  trust  and  stability  in  other 
departments.  With  them  wealth  is  more  emphatically  power, 
and  that  power  is  liable  to  be  abused.  In  our  larger  towns 
and  cities,  with  their  mixed  population  and  heavy  influx 
of  foreign  elements,  a  wide  departure  from  the  republican 
simplicity  of  our  forefathers  is  clearly  perceptible. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  our  countiy,  and  down  to  a  recent 
period,  it  has  been  an  acknowledged  fact  that  our  people  have 
stood  foremost  in  the  leading  qualities  and  essential  elements 
of  a  well  developed  manhood.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the 
rapid  opening  and  settlement  of  the  country ;  in  the  activity, 
thrift,  and  economy  necessary  with  many  to  keep  want  from 
the  fireside ;  in  the  surging  tide  of  advancing  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  bustle  and  activity  at  business  centers, 
and  in  the  ceaseless  struggle  to  furnish  marketable  products, 
amply  supplying  the  demand,  the  constant  strain  on  body, 
brain,  and  muscle  was  calculated  to  round  out  and  ripen  up 
in  full  development  our  American  manhood. 

But  now,  in  the  widening  and  shifting  fields  of  human 
efibrt,  and  the  changing  aspect  of  business  affairs,  new  motives 
operate,  and  new  incentives  are  brought  to  bear.  In  the  am- 
bitious yearnings  for  power  and  place,  and  the  selfish  cupidity 
for  pecuniary  accumulation  and  family  aggrandizement;  in 
the  ostentatious  and  fashionable  displays  of  opulent  parvenus, 
and  the  graspings  and  revelings  of  those  below  to  attain  some 
higher  grade  or  more  exclusive  circle,  the  tax  and  strain  upon 
the  brain  and  muscle,  with  the  forced  and  unnatural  direction 
of  these  new  competing  efforts  have  become  intense  and  ex- 
haustive, whilst  the  average  moral  nature  of  society  is  being 
warped  and  coerced  by  design,  or  dwarfed  by  neglect 
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Who  then  shall  longer  maintain  the  doctrines  of  our 
ancient  republican  simplicity,  or  practice  the  stem  virtues  of 
our  forefathers,  if  the  agricultural  classes  fail  us  ?  Where  shall 
we  look  for  mature  judgment,  for  enlarged  views,  and  in  teg 
rity  of  heart  and  life,  if  not  to  them  ?  In  the  hour  of  the 
nation's  peril,  where  shall  we  search  for  the  man  with  head  to 
plan,  with  heart  to  brave,  and  hand  to  execute,  if  not  to  them  ? 
How  immensely  important,  then,  that  the  youth,  in  all  rural 
districts,  should  be  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  trained 
and  schooled  into  a  round  and  ripe  developmejit ! 

Bnt  grant  that  the  flag  of  our  Union  shaU  continue  to  wave 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  and  that  our 
institutions  shall  continue  to  aflfbrd  protection  to  all  beneath 
the  shelter  of  that  flag,  until  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
steeps  of  the  mountains,  and  the  far  off  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
shall  teem  alike  with  a  dense  population.  The  vast  prepon- 
derance of  commercial  wealth  and  power  will  still  unquestion- 
ably be  centered  in  the  cities,  along  the  seaboard  East,  and 
West,  and  South ;  manufacturing  enterprise  is  wont  to  seek 
out  particular  localities,  and  its  wealth  and  power  might 
remain  concentrated  in  one  extremity  of  the  Union. 

Where  then  shall  be  found  an  all-pervading  interest,  per- 
meating the  grand  masses  of  society,  and  imparting  freshness 
and  vigor  to  the  arterial  tides  of  life,  pulsating  from  the  great 
heart  of  the  Republic  to  its  extremities  ?  Agriculture,  with 
its  varied  productions  and  diffusive  interests,  must  solve  the 
problem. 

Aye !  Practically,  scientific  agriculture  will  ever  be  found 
adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  all,  still  binding  the  extrem- 
ities to  the  center,  and  that  center  to  freedom,  as  anatomical 
ligatures  unite  the  bones  in  healthful  articulation. 

Like  as  among  the  Aborigines,  the  belt  of  wampum,  pass- 
ing from  tribe  to  tribe,  was  the  precursor  and  herald  of  the 
pipe  of  peace,  so  shall  the  sheaf  of  wheat  remain  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  the  symbol  of  amity 
and  the  token  of  brotherhood. 

41 
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AMONG  THE  ORCHARDS  AND  VINEYARDS. 


The  following  report,  made  by  Messrs.  Olubb  and  Fasset, 
Committee  on  Orchards,  September  29th,  1870,  addressed  and 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Western  Michigan  Agricult- 
ural and  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
Spring  Lake,  in  Ottawa  County,  is  inserted  in  this  place  to 
give  information  respecting  the  system  of  orcharding  now 
being  introduced  and  established  in  that  county.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  object  of  the  State  Pomological  Society  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  growth  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  profitableness  of  broad  and 
extended  culture.  The  ofl&cers  of  local  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  throughout  the  State  are  earnestly 
invited  to  furnish  information  respecting  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  thek  several  counties;  and  information  and 
statistics  of  this  kind  from  reliable  and  intelligent  sources, 
will  be  given  publication  and  wide  circulation. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  inspection  of 
such  orchards  and  vineyards  as  were  entered  for  competition, 
respectfully  report  that  they  have  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  recommend  the  following 

AWARDS. 

The  best  three-year-old  apple  orchard — ^First  premium,  Jas. 
B.  Soule ;  second  premium,  Charles  B.  Soule. 

Best  one-year-old  pear  orchard — ^First  premium,  Mr.  Job 
Sessions. 

Best  three-year-old  quince  orchard — ^First  premium,  Bev.  H. 
Beckwith. 

Best  bearing  peach  orchard— First  premium,  Chas.  E.  Soule; 
second  premium,  Geo.  Seagrove. 
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Best  four-year-old  peach  orchard — First  premium,  Thomas 
Petty. 

Best  three-year-old  peach  orchard — ^First  premium,  Walter 
G.  Sinclair ;  second  premium,  Ambrose  L.  Soule. 

Best  two-year-old  peach  orchard — -First  premium,  E.  L. 
Tread  way ;  second  premium,  Thomas  Petty. 

Best  one-year-old  peach  orchard — First  premium,  Frank 
Hall;  second  premium,  Orrin  Douglass. 

Best  bearing  vineyard — First  premium,  Messrs.  Cutler  & 
Savidge;  second  premium,  Thomas  Petty. 

Best  five-year-old  vineyard — First  premium,  Jas.  B.  Soule  ; 
second  premium,  A.  L.  Soule. 

Best  four-year-old  vineyard — First  premium,  Thomas  Petty. 

Best  three-year-old  vineyard — First  premium,  Thomas  Petty. 

Best  two-year-old  vineyard — First  premium,  Chas.  E.  Soule. 

Best  one-year-old  vineyard — First  premium,  Timothy  Hall ; 
second  premium,  Job  Sessions. 

REMARKS. 

As  is  customary  in  a  report  of  this  character,  your  commit- 
tee also  submit  remarks  in  reference  to  the  several  orchards 
and  vineyards  entered  for  competition,  some  of  which  will 
indicate  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  committee  in  recom- 
mending the  above  awards. 

Mr.  James  B.  Soule's  three-year-old  apple  orchard  has  made 
good  promising  limbs.  Mr.  Soule's  system  of  pruning  encour- 
ages several  good  branches,  which  are  led  out  in  different 
directions  so  as  to  form  a  well*  balanced  tree.  We  prefer  this 
method  to  heading  'in  short  and  producing  numerous  shoots. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Soule's  apple  orchard  of  350  trees,  planted  in 
1867.  These  trees,  which  have  not  been  cut  back,  but  simply 
thinned  out,  have  made  good  limbs,  and  are  doing  finely. 
Those  which  have  been  headed  in  make  bushy  growth  of 
small  wood,  which  we  deem  objectionable.  The  orchard  is 
thrifty  and  promising. 

Mr.  Job  Sessions  enters  his  pear  orchard,  planted  with  50 
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pear  trees  this  spring.  His  pears  appear  to  be  all  alive  and 
doing  remarkably  well  for  the  first  season.  This  orchard  well 
deserves  the  first  premium  awarded  it. 

Eev.  Hiram  Beckwith,  residing  between  Spring  Lake  and 
Crockery,  has  the  best  quince  orchard  we  have  seen,  and  being 
the  only  one  entered,  is  properly  awarded  the  first  premium. 
It  contains  200  quince  trees,  planted  three  years  ago.  Those 
pruned  by  Mr.  Ganzhom  are  doing  well,  the  plan  being  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  several  limbs  rather  than  numerous 
slender  shoots. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Soule's  peach-bearing  orchard,  planted  in  1863, 
has  done  admirably.  It  contains  300  trees.  His  Barnard  trees 
averaged  him  110  a  tree  this  year;  his  Old  Mixon,  15;  his 
Seedlings,  12 ;  his  Early  York,  $1,  and  his  Orawfords,  nothing. 
This  little  orchard  yielded  *700  in  1868 ;  $100  in  1869,  and 
$400  last  year.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  orchard  with  regard  to 
varieties,  but  its  bearing  qualities  must  be  regarded  as  very 
superior. 

Mr.  George  Seagrove  has  sold  a  considerable  quantity  of 
peaches  from  his  orchard,  even  this  year,  but  so  far  as  we 
could  ascertain  it  was  less  than  the  amount  sold  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Soule.    Both  are  good  bearing  orchards. 

Mr.  Thomas  Petty's  peach  orchard,  planted  in  1867,  contains 
about  700  trees.  It  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill,  and 
its  fine,  even  rows  of  trees  contrast  with  the  white  sand  upon 
which  they  grow  so  luxuriantly,  presenting  a  scene  from  the 
lake  of  siypassing  beauty,  being  washed  by  the  water  below 
and  tipped  with  clear  blue  sky  above.  The  trees  have  per- 
fected their  growth,  and  the  wood  is  ripened  to  the  tips.  The 
growth  has  been  ample,  and  the  show  of  double  buds  indicates 
a  heavy  crop  for  next  season. 

Mr.  Walter  Sinclair,  the  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Michigan  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society,  enters  his 
peach  orchard,  planted  in  1868.  For  healthy*  growth  and 
uniformity,  except  where  trees  were  replanted,  it  is  difficult  to 
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find  the  superior  of  this  three-year-old  orchard.  It  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad,  and  with  a  slightly  northern  slope 
toward  Spring  Lake, — a  very  favorable  aspect  for  peaches^ 
especially  with  ample  water  protection  as  this  has. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Soule's  peach  orchard,  planted  in  1868,  contains 
1,000  very  handsome  trees,  with  a  long  and  gradual  slope  to 
the  southwest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising  orchards  on 
Spring  Lake,  and  cannot  be  easily  surpassed  of  its  age. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  SouVs  peach  orchard  of  300  trees,  planted 
in  1868,  is  on  a  fine  elevation,  and  located  on  a  peninsula,  giv- 
ing it  water  protection  in  almost  every  direction.  The  land 
is  rolling,  and  the  growth  this  year  has  been  all  that  is  desir- 
able.   The  wood  is  ripening  rapidly  to  the  tips. 

The  peach  orchard  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Soule  contains  2,000  trees, — 
800  Early  Crawfords,  and  the  balance  miscellaneous.  It  has 
made  as  much  growth  as  is  safe,  even  on  this  favored  location, 
and  begins  to  look  like  a  bearing  orchard.  Show  for  fruit  next 
year,  excellent. 

Mr.  Elmore  A.  Treadway  enters  his  splendid  peach  orchard, 
planted  in  1869.  The  growth  of  these  trees  is  surprising,  and 
yet  it  is  ripening  up  rapidly,  and  the  terminal  buds  have 
formed.  The  double  buds  are  quite  numerous,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crop,  even  in  1870,  is  good. 

Mr.  Thomas  Petty^s  peach  orchard,  planted  in  1869,  contains 
500  trees.  For  regularity  of  growth,  and  uniformity  of  size 
atid  trimming,  this  orchard  stands  high  in  our  estimation.  Its 
aspect — sloping  to  the  south — gives  it  a  fine  appearance, 
although  it  is  probable  a  northern  aspect  would  be  better  for 
the  fruit.  The  fine  elevation  of  most  of  the  trees,  however, 
renders  their  chance  for  avoiding  frost  excellent. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall  has  a  peach  orchard  of  500  trees,  planted 
last  spring,  Not  one  of  the  500  failed  to  grow,  and  all  appear 
to  have  made  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  The  long  rows 
of  uniform  trees  give  high  promise  of  future  productiveness. 
It  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the 
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township.  The  varieties  planted  are  160  Mountain  Rose,  75 
Smock,  25  Crawford's  Late,  25  Crawford's  Early,  25  Hales,  and 
75  Old  Mixon. 

Mr.  Orrin  Douglass,  StahFs  Bay,  near  Fruifcport,  enters  a 
peach  orchard  planted  last  spring.  It  is  at  present  surrounded 
by  timber,  being  a  new  clearing.  It  contains  1,200  trees, 
mostly  branching  rery  low.  They  are  very  vigorous  trees. 
Buckwheat  sown  between  grew  almost  as  high  as  the  trees. 
This,  probably,  was  a  good  precaution,  to  prevent  an  over- 
growth. The  trees  have  now  completed  their  terminal  buds, 
and  the  wood  is  ripened  to  the  tips,  although  the  leaves  remain 
perfectly  green.  The  varieties  are  good:  600  Early  Crawford, 
250  Early  Barnard,  250  Smock,  50  Early  Hale,  100  Stump  the 
World,  etc.  Mr.  Douglass,  with  but  little  help,  has  cleared  18 
acres  this  season,  and  has  raised  an  abundance  of  corn  and 
buckwheat,, besides  planting  the  orchard.  Such  industry  and 
perseverance  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  300  out  of  1,500  trees  died,  and  the  newness  and 
consequent  imperfect  preparation  of  the  land,  we  should  have 
accorded  this  the  first  premium.  Soil,  sandy,  with  clay 
subsoil. 

Messrs  Cutler  &  Savidge  and  Mr.  George  Seagrove  entered 
their  orchards,  but  when  your  committee  called  Mr.  Seagrove 
was  absent  at  the  State  Pomological  Exhibition,  so  that  we 
could  not  ascertain  the  particulars  as  to  the  amount  borne  by 
their  orchards  and  vineyards  this  year,  and  must  therefore  pass 
them  by  with  the  remark  that  these  are  the  best  cultivated 
orchards  on  Spring  Lake.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
those  of  Messrs  Cutler  &  Savidge,  Mr.  Seagrove  evidently 
devoting  his  chief  attention  to  them,  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  his  own. 

Mr.  Jas.  B.  Soule's  Concord  vineyard  was  planted  in  1866. 
It  has  borne  a  good  crop  this  year,  and  has  made  very  long 
growth,  one  vine  measuring  19  feet. 

Mr.  Ambrose  L.  Soule's  is  a  fine  Delaware  vineyard  of  about 
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300  vines,  planted  in  1 866-7-8.  These  vines  have  made 
immense  growth  from  the  roots  this  year,  and  bid  fair  to  bear 
» large  crop  next  year. 

The  vineyard  of  Mr.  Thomas  Petty  has  produced  this,  its 
fourth  season,  3,500  -pounds  of  grapes.  Ifc  contains  1,100 
Concords,  100  Oatawbas,  50  Isabellas,  and  300  Delawares.  It 
is  on  a  hill  rising  some  60  feet  above  the  lake.  The  trellis  is 
formed  by  posts  with  light  rails  top  and  below,  with  lath  about 
10  inches  apart,  running  perpendicularly,  like  pickets.  The 
vines,  although  bearing  the  above  crop,  have  made  a  good 
growth  this  season,  and  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  a  heavy 
crop  next  year.    Sandy  soil. 

Mt.  Thomas  Petty's  vineyard  of  500  Ives'  Seedlings,  is  of 
three  seasons'  growth.  It  has  similar  advantages  of  aspect 
and  elevation  of  the  other  vineyards,  has  made  a  good  growth, 
and  indicates  that  the  Ives'  Seedling  will  be  a  successful  grape 
in  this  region.    Soil  sandy. 

Mr.  Ohas.  Soule's  Delaware  vineyard  of  100  vines  was 
planted  in  1869.  It  has  made  surprising  growth  for  the  Dela- 
ware in  its  early  stages. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hall  enters  his  vineyard  of  500  vines,  mostly 
Concord,  planted  this  spring.  It  has  made  good  substantial 
growth,  although  the  soil  looks  like  a  pure  fine  gravel.  His 
plan  is  to  keep  the  ground  stirring  while  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing, as  preferable  to  manuring.  The  health  by  growth  is  a 
good  recommendation  of  this  theory.  When  the  season  of 
warm  weather  is  protracted  as  this  year,  there  is  probably  no 
danger  from  over  cultivation  in  a  soil  of  this  character.  Mr. 
Hall's  vineyard  has  this  advantage  over  that  of  Mr.  Session : 
the  land  was  prepared  the  year  before  planting  and  the  soil  is 
naturally  warmer  on  account  of  its  gravelly  character. 

Job  Sessions'  vineyard  of  200  vines  was  planted  this  spring. 
It  contains  60  Delaware  and  140  Concord  vines.  The  growth 
is  good,  especially  as  this  land  is  new,  and  Mr.  S.  only  com- 
menced this  year.     Mr.  Session  is  a  careful  and  zealous  culti- 
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vator.  His  place  is  a  credit  both  to  his  judgment  and 
industry. 

Your  committee  conclude  with  the  assurance  that  the 
present  condition  of  all  the  orchards  visited  is  highly  satis- 
factory and  promising.  Never  was  wood  better  ripened  or 
buds  more  promising  of  an  abundance  of  peaches  next  year, 
and  nothing  but  the  most  excessively  severe  winter  can  affect 
the  buds  or  wood  produced  this  year. 

The  vineyards  have  also  done  well,  both  in  bearing  fruit  and 
maturing  wood  for  next  season,  and  although  the  grape  crop 
is  large  this  year,  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  much  larger  pro- 
duce next  year,  on  account  of  numerous  young  vineyards 
coming  into  bearing  that  have  not  hitherto  borne  fruit. 


DECEMBER  MEETING. 


The  Society  met  at  its  rooms  in  Puller's  Bank,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Tuesday,  December  6,  being  the  annual  meeting  for  the 

election  of  officers,  etc.    In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr. 

« 

J.  P.  Thompson  was,  on  motion  of  Henry  S.  Clubb,  elected 
President  pro  tern, 

Mr.  A.  T.  Linderman,  the  Secretary,  stated  that  he  had 
received  communications  from  Dr.  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  promising  valuable  contributions  of  varieties 
for  test  by  the  Society. 

Also,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm, 
inclosing  Trophy  tomato  seed  for  that  purpose. 
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SEEDLIKG  APPLES. 

Prof.  Whitney  of  Muskegon  presented  samples  of  seedling 
apples  from  trees  twenty  years  old,  in  Macomb  county.  They 
have  been  grafted  from,  and  are  extensively  kaown  as  the 
Whitney  apple.  They  have  been  kept  till  February,  although 
this  year  they  are  like  all  other  apples,  not  keeping  as  well  as 
usual.  The  apple  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  slightly  strawberry 
flavor. 

Mr.  PearsoU  of  Alpine  also  presented  some  fine  seedling 
apples  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Tuxbury  of  Caseno- 
via,  some  eighteen  years  since.  It  is  a  large  rich  apple,  similar 
to  the  Spitzenburg.  This  apple  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by 
the  members  present.  *. 

OLD  VARIETIES. 

Mr.  Holt  presented  several  varieties  of  apples  and  pears, 
including  Fall  Pippin,  Cayuga  County  Red  Streak,  Peck's 
Pleasant,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Jonathan,  Buerre  Diel  pear 
All  of  these  have  kept  well  for  this  season. 

ROTTIKG   OF  APPLES  THIS  SEA SON^—CAl^ KING  APPLES. 

Prof.  Whitney  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  President 
pro  tern.,  that  it  was  conceded  that  the  cause  of  the  rotting  of 
apples  was  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  much  earlier  than  usual. 
Another  reason  is,  the  fruit  ripened  under  a  dense  mass  of 
foliage  this  year,  and  had  consequently  been  brought  on  by  a 
sort  of  hot-house  maturity.  Another  reason  is,  the  fruit  was 
picked  too  late. 

The  best  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  take  the  choice  apples, 
such  as  the  Northern  Spy,  cut  them  up  as  for  sauce,  and  can 
them.  The  cans,  being  emptied  now  of  other  fruit,  could  be 
refilled  with  apples  with  decided  advantage.  It  could  bo  done 
either  with  or  without  sugar. 

Mr.  PearsoU  said :  For  keeping  winter  apples  in  the  cellar, 
I  would  rather  not  pick  until  the  first  frost;  but  for  packing 
in  barrels,  I  would  pick  a  little  earlier.  If  you  pick  winter 
apples  too  early  they  will  wilt. 

42 
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BARRELIKQ  APPLES. 

Mr.  Whitney  said :  East  "we  always  barrel,  even  apples  for 
our  own  use,  and  they  keep  better  than  in  any  other  way. 
They  are  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  and,  being  well  barreled,  are 
kept  in  the  dark  and  from  the  air.    It  is  like  canning  fruit. 

Mr.  PearsoU :  I  do  not  like  moving  and  jarring  apples.  It 
injures  them  worse  than  freezing. 

FROZEN"  APPLES, 

Mr.  Knapp  said,  with  frozen  apples  it  is  best  to  let  them 
remain  till  the  frost  draws  out  of  them,  and  then  you  would 
not  know  they  had  been  frozen.  If  you  move  them  and  make 
them  thaw  suddenly,  they  will  rot.  One  reason  the  fruit  rots 
this  year  is  the  fact  that  apples  are  more  wormy  than  usual 

Mr.  PearsoU — When  gathered  wet? 

Mr.  Knapp — ^Yes.  If  you  gather  apples  when  they  are  wet, 
they  will  not  keep  so  well. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Linderman — The  best  way  to  keep  apples  is,  after 
they  are  picked,  heap  them  up  to  sweat,  then  pack  them  in 
buckwheat,  chaff,  or  bran. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  always  in  the  habit  of  picking  apples  on  the 
10th  of  October.  It  is  not  natural  for  an  apple  to  rot.  It  is 
in  the  careless  handling  of  apples  that  the  apples  are  made  to 
rot.  The  apples  should  be  gathered  in  a  small  basket,  and 
then  carefully  packed  in  barrels,  and  headed  in.  In  this  way 
I  never  lost  any  apples.  But  I  never  could  find  a  man  that 
would  handle  the  fruit  with  suflBcient  care. 

Mr.  Holt :  A  person  may  not  drop  an  apple,  and  yet  the 
apples  may  be  injured  by  pulling  out  the  stem.  I  believe  with 
Prof.  Whitney,  that  we  ought  to  gather  apples  earlier.  You 
take  a  juicy  apple  like  the  Spy,  and  it  is  much  harder  to  keep 
than  the  Eussefc,  which  is  dryer.  The  diflBculty  of  apples 
wintering  by  being  picked  green  will  be  overcome  by  packing 
well  in  barrels. 

Mr.  Knapp  mentioned  an  instance  where  the  earliest 
gathered  apples  rotted  worse  than  those  gathered  later. 
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It  was  stated  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  had  jusfc 
received  from  the  Imperial  Botanical  Gardens  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  collection  of  Eussian  apples,  embracing  about  100 
varieties.  These  have  come  in  perfect  condition,  and  are  well 
provided  with  grafts,  of  which  the  Society  will  receive  a  few 
specimens.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Eussian  apples 
flourish  exceedingly  well  in  Michigan,  to  prove  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  the  ^strachan  and  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg. 

A.  T.  Linderman  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
establishing  a  Test  Garden  in  connection  with  the  Society, 
which  was  ordered  printed. 

On  motion  of  Henry  S.  Clubb, 

Resolved^  That  the  Society  hereby  heartily  indorse  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  in  issuing  the  circular  to  dissemin- 
ators. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby  further 
instructed  to  procure  the  services  of  competent  horticult- 
urists to  conduct  the  tests  of  such  new  varieties  as  may  be 
sent  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  a  special  charter,  under  which 
the  Society  can  be  incorporated. 

Resolved,  That  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution  be  so  amended 
as  to  read  as  follows : 

n.  The  oflScers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice  Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  such  local 
Secretaries  as  may  be  elected  by  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  S.  L.  Fuller, 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  now  proceed  to  the  election  of 

officers. 

The  following  persons  were  then  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Jonathan  P.  Thompson,  Grand  Eapids. 

Vice  Presidents — Henry  S.  Clubb,  Grand  Haven;  George 
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Parmelee,  Old  MissioD,  Traverse  Co.;  Henry  Holt,  Cascade, 
Kent  Co.;  T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Wayne  Co.;  George  Taylor, 
Kalamazoo;  William  Bort,  Niles;  Payne  K.  Leach,  Utica, 
Macomb  Co.;  S.  B.  Peck,  Muskegon. 

Secretary — A.  T.  Linderman,  Grand  Eapids. 

Treasurer — S.  L.  Fuller,  Grand  Eapids. 

Executive  Committee — J.  P.  Thompson,  A.  T.  Linderman, 
X.  P.  Husted,  C.  L.  Whitney,  George  H.  Linderman. 

Local  Secretaries — B.  Hathaway,  Little  Prairie  Eonde; 
Thomas  Archer,  St.  Joseph;  Joseph  Chapel,  Eastman ville; 
E.  Bradfield,  Ada;  James  Hamilton,  Big  Eapids;  Judge 
Bamsdell,  Grand  Traverse. 

On  motion  of  Henry  S.  Clubb, 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  add  to  the  list  of  Local  Secretaries  such  names 
as  it  shall  select. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  are  hei'eby 
tendered  to  President  Saunders,  Secretary  A.  T.  Linderman, 
and  Treasurer  Fuller,  for  their  efficient  services  during  the 
past  year. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
compile  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year, 
for  publication  in  pamphlet  form. 

On  motion  of  C.  L.  Whitney,  J.  P.  Thompson,  H.  S.  OlubW 
and  A.  T.  Linderman  were  appointed  said  committee,  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  on. 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1871. 

The  subject  for  discussion  will  be,  "Does  the  stock  upon 
which  a  graft  is  set  influence  the  fruit  Y^  This  question  arises 
from  the  statement  made  by  Prof.  Whitney,  relative  to  the 
AVagener, — ^facts  which  he  has  learned  from  M.  S.  Wagener  of 
Muskegon,  and  the  grandson  of  the  progenitor  of  that  apple. 
Mr.  Wagener  brought  the  scions  from.  Philadelphia,  about  the 
year  1800,  and  grafted  them  upon  a  wild  apple  stock  on  his; 
farm,  in  Peun  Yan,  Ontario  County,  New  York.    From  this 
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tree^  which  ten  years  ago  was  still  vigorous  and  fruit-bearing 
in  Penn  Yan,  has  been  disseminated  this  popular  apple.  Prof. 
Whitney  and  other  members  of  the  Society  {hold  that  the 
original  stock  has  a  vital  influence  over  the  future  character 
of  the  graft.  Mr.  Pearsoll  and  others  believe  the  strictly' 
opposite.  The  Society  expect  to  hear  from  its  Local  Secreta- 
ries on  this  subject. 


A  STATE  TEST  GARDEN. 

A  PAPER  READ  BY  A.  T.  LINDERMAN,  SECRETARY,  AT  THE  DECEMBER 

MEETING. 


Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  : 

Whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  or  possible  to  establish  a 
Test  Garden  in  connection  with  the  Michigan  State  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it  to  furnish  to  its 
members  more  reliable  and  authentic  information  than  could 
otherwise  be  easily  obtained,  is  a  question,  which  to  say  the 
least,  has  two  sides ;  and  to  impartially  present  these  two  sides 
to  your  notice  is  my  object,  resting  assured  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  present  to-day,  as  well  as  those  absent, — ^into 
whose  hands  this  little  waif  may  fall, — will  furnish  the  correct 
answer. 

THE   BENEFITS. 

The  benefits  of  a  Test  Garden  are  many;  in  fact,  so 
numerous  that  to  attempt  a  notice  of  but  a  small  portion 
is  consistent  with  your  time  or  my  space.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  when  a  person  has  decided  to  plant  fruit  of  any 
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kind  for  sale,  is  what  variety,  pays  the  most  money,  and  to  the 
intelligent  fruit-grower  this  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import- 
ance, for  right  well  he  knows  that  it  costs  just  as  much  land, 
labor,  and  money  to  grow  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  grade  fruit, 
as  it  does  to  grow  a  first  grade ;  and  an  error  committed  in 
planting  other  than  the  best  kinds  is  a  mistake  that  can  never 
be  repaired,  and  one  that  costs  him  a  loss  every  year  of  the 
dijBFerence  between  the  grade  he  plants  and  the  best. 

LACK  OF  INFORMATION. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  planting  orchards  have  not 
experience  enough  to  enable  them  to  decide  which  sorts  belong 
to  the  first  grade,  and  which  to  the  lower  grades.  Knowing 
this,  they  are  naturally  led  to  apply  for  this  information  to 
some  source  which  they  deem  authentic.  There  are  but  few 
experienced  fruit-growers  to  whom  a  person  in  need  of  such 
information  might  apply,  but  that  would  have  a  favorite  list 
to  recommend.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  few  who  would  furnish 
a  list  that  might  correspond  with  another  list  from  another 
source.  In  consequence,  the  matter,  to  say  the  least,  becomes 
somewhat  mixed  in  the  mind  of  the  planter,  who  oftentimes,  in 
despair,  makes  a  list  composed  of  each  kind  that  has  been  recom- 
mended, feeling  reasonably  sure  that  some  of  it  will  be  right 
at  all  events,  and  sends  this  order  to  the  nurserjrman  to  fill. 
The  damage  arising  from  this  method  of  commencing — which 
is  not  by  auy  means  unusual — is  much  greater  than  would 
appear,  at  the  first  glance,  possible,  and  an  evil,  gentlemen, 
which  needs  your  earnest  efforts  to  overcome;  and  I  shall 
occupy  a  brief  space  upon  the  magnitude  of  this  point,  as  I 
believe  it  has  great  force  in  this  connection. 

Allowing  that  four-fifths  of  the  list  that  is  furnished  the 
nurseryman  to  fill,  is  composed  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
grade  fruits;  then  we  find,  when  the  orchard  bears,  that  the 
owner  has  a  great  variety  of  fruit  which  never  attracts  the 
market-man,  in  consequence  of  which  his  fruit  obliges  him  to 
find  a  home  market  by  peddling  it  out  from  his  wagon  by  the 
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bushel  or  peck,  or  in  some  equally  perplexing  manner  dispose 
of  it  for  the  best  price  offered,  until,  instead  of  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  handling  the  products  of  his  orchard,  it  becomes 
a  dread  and  a  perplexity.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  so 
many  orchards  are  neglected,  and,  by  that  neglect,  what  won- 
der that  so  manv  trees  are  diseased,  and  become  the  rendezvous 
of  the  thousand  and  one  beetles,  bugs,  and  borers  ?  But  not 
'here  does  the  result  of  this  wrong  commencement  stop.  The 
nurseryman,  compelled  by  this  demand  for  variety,  must  pro- 
pagate many  kinds,  must  keep  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  or  shut 
up  shop;  and  so  long  as  the  nurserymen  of  Michigan  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  supply  the  popular  demand,  to  grow  fifty 
varieties  of  apples,  forty  of  which  are  of  second  quality,  just 
so  long  will  the  fruit-growers  of  Michigan  plant  fifty  varieties, 
forty  of  which  are  of  second  grade,  to  say  the  least ;  for  the 
nurserymen  do  not  grow  their  trees  to  throw  them  away, — 
somebody  plants  them.  To  strike,  then,  at  the  root  of  this 
evil,  the  purchaser  must  know  that  such  and  such  are  the 
best  and  only  kinds  to  plant.  This  knowledge  must  be  wide- 
spread, and  accepted  by  unanimous  consent.  Such  kinds  only 
will  then  be  propagated  to  any  extent.  To  make  any  knowl- 
edge widespread  and  unanimous,  it  must  be  convincing.  To 
make  people  generally  convinced  that  a  list  of  the  kinds  of 
fruit  to  be  planted— furnished  by  this  Society,  for  instance — 
is  correct  in  every  particular,  is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  where 
that  list  is  made  up  from  members'  opinions ;  for  it  is  classed 
by  many  as  simply  an  opinion,  which  is  not  necessarily  any 
more  nearly  correct  than  their  own,  and  consequently  loses  a 
great  degree  of  its  force.  But  if,  in  giving  to  the  world  our 
opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most  prolific  varieties  to  plant,  that 
opinion  is  backed  by  the  figures  obtained  from  our  tests  which 
show  that  such  is  the  case,  the  matter  assumes  a  different 
aspect  at  once;  and  although  this  Society  possibly  might  fur- 
nish a  list  to-day  that  the  test  of  five  years  might  not  change 
in  any  particular,  yet  if  it  was  not  unanimously  accepted  it 
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would  lose  a  great  share  of  its  value,  as  I  think  has  been 
clearly  shown. 

But  to  proceed.    New  yarieties  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  con- 
stantly being  produced  by  people  all  over  the  States,  some  of 
them,  without   doubt,  excelling  in   quality,  productiveness, 
etc.,  anything  heretofore  known,  while  many,  very  many,  are 
worse  than  useless  perhaps,  while  others,  again,  are  of  medium 
worth.    Now  we  must  test  them  all,  or  a  greater  portion  of 
them,  before  we  can  know  what  claims  each  one  has  to  our 
favor.     It  certainly  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  and  better  to  unite  together  in  making  this  test 
do  for  all,  especially  where  the  subject  to  be  tested  will  cost  us, 
when  united,  nothing,  but  when  procured  for  an  individual  trial 
will  cost  a  large  price.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  con- 
nection to  state,  that,  under  your  direction,  I  have  recently 
issued  a  circular  to  those  who  were  sending  out  varieties, — ^as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  their  names, — stating  that 
this  Society  would  like  samples  of  any  new  variety  they  were 
disseminating,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  same,  and  prom- 
ising a  full  report  of  the  hardiness,  quality,  and  probable  value 
of  the  subject  for  this  section.    In  reply  to  which  I  have 
received,  and  am  still  receiving,  prompt  responses  from,  a  large 
number,  who  state  that  when  the  proper  time  arrives, — next 
spring, — tbey  will  gladly  forward  samples  for  trial.    Prom 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  I  receive  no  response,  which,  although 
not  conclusive,  is  an  intimation  that  they  do  not  care  to  have 
a  test  of  their  introductions  made  public ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  that  if  this  Society  had  a  Test  Garden,  and 
it  became  well  known  throughout  the  States  that  such  was  the 
case,  that  every  new  variety  of  worth  in  the  country  would  be 
furnished  for  testing ;  and  as  the  great  object  of  the  dissemin- 
ator would  be  to  embody  the  report  of  this  Society — should  it 
be  favorable — in  the  first  offer  of  his  plant  to  the  public,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  the  sample  for  test  ot 
the  first  stock,  in  order  that  it  might  have  time  to  fruit  and 
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be  reported  upon  by  the  time  his  stock  was  sufficiently  large 
to  oflfer. 

This  arrangement  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  producer  of 
new  sorts,  but  it  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  purchaser, 
for  he  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  value  of  all  the  new  yari- 
eties  offered,  and  in  purchasing  can  rest  assured  that  he  is  not 
getting  a  worthless  article.  And,  in  order  that  nothing  should 
in  the  least  hinder  the  full  working  of  this  plan,  all  scions  or 
cuttings  are  reserved  subject  to  the  order  of  the  donator  of  the 
plant.  The  end  of  this  must  be,  if  followed  up,  that  any  one 
offering,  in  future  years,  any  new  variety  of  fruit,  without  the 
favorable  report  of  this  test  connected  therewith,  will  give 
reasonable  cause,  especially  to  the  members  of  this  body,  to 
beware,  for  it  will  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  knowing  the 
failings  of  their  new  sort,  they  refused  to  submit  it  to  our  test, 
or,  having  subjected  it  to  the  test,  it  was  found  wanting. 
But,  aside  from  the  uses  before  alluded  to,  there  should  be  a 
department  devoted  to  growing  seedlings,  fruiting  only  those 
which,  as  seedlings,  possess  marked  characteristics.  Another 
department  should  be  devoted  to  hybridization.  All  this  can 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  with  but  little  extra 
expense,  and,  beyond  doubt,  will  result  in  producing  new 
varieties  of  which  the  Society  and  the  State  at  large  may 
well  feel  proud. 

So  much  for  a  rough  outline  of  the  general  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  an  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  said  that  a  test  in  one  portion  of  the  State  would 
not  be  reliable  for  another  portion.  This  might  have  some 
bearing  in  testing  new  kinds,  for,  owing  to  climatic  differ- 
ences, a  variety  which  would  prove  hardy  at  one  point  might 
not  be  sufficiently  so  in  some  other  section.  In  consequence, 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  establish  four  points,  in  as 
many  different  sections,  at  which  to  conduct  the  tests  already 
begun,  but  it  does  not  become  essentially  necessary  that  any 
other  part  of  the  benefits  arising  from  a  test  garden  would  be 

43 
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deprived  of  their  usefulness  on  account  of  the  locality  at 
which  it  was  placed,  provided  that  location  was  central. 

The  last  and  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  is  to  secure  the 
means  sufficient  to  caiTy  the  work  to  a  successful  issue,  a  por- 
tion of  which  mufet  be  furnished   by  the  members  of  the 
Society.    For,  although  there  are   several  towns  which  will 
undoubtedly  bid  liberally  to  secure  the  location  of  this  gar- 
den, with  its  monthly  gatherings  and  its  annual  crowds,  yet 
there  will  need  to  be  some  funds  raised  by  the  Society  to  erect 
buildings,  etc.    It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  best  method 
to  adopt  in  this  case  to  supply  the  funds,  would  be  to  divide 
the  amount  needed  into  shares  of  stock,  which  would  at  once 
give  to  the  purchaser  an  equivalent  for  his  money,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  the  means  of  founding  what  to  me  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  enterprises  of  the  age.    The  shares  would  probably 
be  about  ten  dollars  each,  and,  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain 
the  expression  of  fruit-growers  throughout  the  State  upon  this 
subject,  I  would  respectfully  request  all  who  may  read  this 
article  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, whether  the  enterprise  meets  with  their  approbation 
or  not,  and  if  so,  whether  they  will  assist,  more  or  less,  if  a 
move  is  made  to  establish  a  State  Test  Garden. 


FRUIT    LANDS    OF    WESTERN    MCHIGAN. 


From  the  Beport  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  ofAffrictUturCy  1869, 

The  "Michigan  Fruit  Eegion,"  popularly  so  called,  is  now 
known  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  peach  belt  may  be  said  to  vary  from  five 
to  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  and  its  length  is  about  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty-five  miles.  With  an  average  width  of  ten 
miles,  the  area  comprised  amounts  to  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proportion 
of  this  area  actually  suited  by  circumstances  of  elevation,  etc., 
to  the  successful  culture  of  the  peach  and  the  grape,  amounts 
to  one-third,  or  480,000  acres,  of  which  about  10,000  acres  are 
already  planted  in  peaches,  and  probably  2,000  acres  in  grapes, 
only  a  small  percentage  being  yet  in  full  bearing  condition. 
Throughout  the  entire  fruit  region  the  rise  of  real  estate  has 
been  remarkable,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prin- 
cipal shipping  points  and  harbors.  There  are  also  numerous 
small  piers  and  second-rate  harbors,  where  fruit  is  shipped  to 
some  extent;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  points,  land  which 
formerly  was  considered  valuable  only  for  ties  and  wood  is 
now  salable  at  $10  to  $50  an  acre,  when  all  the  valuable  tim- 
ber is  stripped  off,  and  before  it  is  cleared  for  cultivation.  The 
increase  in  the  price  of  real  estate  has  kept  even  pace  with  the 
confidence  which  each  succeeding  season  inspires  in  the  suc- 
cess of  peach  culture.  The  location  of  Grand  Haven  being 
central  with  regard  to  north  and  south,  perhaps  the  increase 
here  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  of  the  whole  region. 
It  is  greater  at  St.  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  longer  time  the 
business  has  been  in  operation  there;  while  the  increase  north 
is  proportionate  to  the  time  since  it  was  discovered  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  grow  peaches  at  Manistee  and  Grand  Traverse. 

Planting  peaches  and  grapes  for  market  commenced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Haven  and  Spring  Lake  in  1859-60.  At 
that  time  only  four  or  five  orchards  were  commenced.  They 
were  planted  on  land  which  had  been  stripped  of  the  pine, 
and  was  regarded  as  of  very  little  value,  commanding  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the 
favorable  locality.  In  1867  one  of  these  orchards,  then  con- 
taining sixteen  acres  planted  to  fruit,  together  with  twenty-five 
acres  of  scrubby  oak  land,  full  of  "grubs,''  sold  for  $10,000 
cash.    A  portion  of  another  orchard,  at  Ferrysburg,  sold  in 
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1869  at  $500  per  acre.  The  wild  land  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
orchards  now  varies  in  price  from  150  to  1200  per  acre,  as 
shown  by  actual  sales.  There  is  an  abundance  of  land,  how- 
ever, equally  good  for  the  production  of  peaches,  situated  two 
and  three  miles  from  navigation,  which  can  be  bought  at  $5 
to  $10  per  acre.  This  land  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price  two 
or  three  years  ago,  and  on  account  of  taxes  was  considered  a 
burden  to  owners. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS,  AND  RULES  AKD  REGUUTIONS 


OP  THE 


MICHIGAN  STATE  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  ITS  FIRST  ANNUAL  FAIR,  HELD  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS  (IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  KENT  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY),  TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY,  SEPT.  27,  28,  29,  AND  80,  1870. 


RULES   AND    REGULATIONS. 

This  fair  will  be  held  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Kent  County 
Agricultural  Society,  and  on  the  same  days  that  the  fair 
of  that  Society  is  held.  One  admission  ticket  will  admit  the 
purchaser  to  all  the  exhibitions  of  both  fairs.  There  will  be 
but  one  ticket  oflBce,  and  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  that 
oflSce.  Prices  of  admission :  Single  admission,  adults,  25 
cents ;  children  under  12  years  of  age,  10  cents ;  teams,  25 
cents;  saddle-horse,  15  cents. 

Indiyiduals  who  wish  to  join  the  Society  can  do  so  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar.  Life  memberships,  ten  dollars.  It  is 
desirable  that  all  persons  interested  in  its  objects  should  join 
the  Society,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  exhibitors  of  articles? 
will  become  members,  though  this  rule  will  not  be  enforced 
with  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

Fruit-growers,  and  persons  interested  in  fruit  culture,  are 
earnestly  invited  to  become  exhibitors,  and  use  their  influence 
to  establish  the  Society  upon  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis. 

All  entries  of  all  articles  for  exhibition  must  be  made  at  the- 
office  of  the  Secretary,  at  Pomological  Hall,  on  the  Pair  Ground,, 
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and  should  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair,  or  by  12 
o'clock  M.  of  the  second  day. 

Entries  may  be  made  for  the  exhibition  without  competi- 
tion; and  awarding  committees  in  the  several  classes  may 
notice  such  as  they  shall  deem  worthy,  in  their  reports ;  but 
all  such  entries  must  be  made  by  a  member  of  the  Society. 

There  will  be  a  Superintendent  of  the  Pomological  Depart- 
ment, who  will  have  the  general  charge  and  arrangement  of 
the  fruits  exhibited,  and  to  whom,  with  the  fruits,  must  be 
delivered  correct  lists  of  the  specimens  and  varieties  entered 
by  each  exhibitor. 

The  several  specimens  and  varieties  shown  by  any  exhibitor 
should  be  labeled  with  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  to 
such  person. 

All  doubtful  cases  which  any  special  viewing  committee 
either  may  not  or  cannot  decide,  may  be  referred  to  the 
Pomological  Committee  for  final  adjudication. 

Exhibitors  entitled  to  first  premiums  will  be  allowed  to  take 
in  place  thereof  the  diploma  of  the  Society. 

Members  of  awarding  committees  are  requested  to  inform 
the  Secretary  of  their  acceptance  as  soon  as  they  are  notified 
of  their  appointment.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  fair  grounds, 
they  will  report  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  12  o'clock  M.  on 
the  second  day.  A  vacancy  on  any  committee  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  fill  such  vacancies  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Members  of  awarding  committees  are  requested  to  report 
promptly  for  duty  on  Wednesday,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
their  reports,  in  writing,  must  be  handed  to  the  Secretaary  by 
12  o'clock  M.,  on  Thursday- 
No  person  who  is  an  exhibitor  can  act  as  a  judge  on  the 
class  in  which  he  exhibits. 

Exhibitors,  when  requested,  are  expected  to  make  written  or 
verbal  statements  respecting  their  contributions. 

As  one  great  object  of  the  Society  is  to  collect  valuable 
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information  upon  pomology,  the  several  committees  are 
requested  to  gather  all  the  information  possible  from  the 
exhibitors  in  their  classes,  and  to  make  their  reports  as  full  as 
time  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

In  case  there  should  be  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  the  premiums  awarded  will  be  liable  to  a  pro  rata 
reduction. 

When  articles  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  premium,  the 
judges  will,  in  all  cases,  withhold  it. 

Any  article  entered  for  exhibition  in  one  class  shall  not 
compete  for  premiums  in  any  other. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  name  of  exhibitor  appear 
on  the  entry  card. 

When  the  judges  have  made  their  decisions,  premium  badges 
will  be  attached  to  the  fruit.  First  premium,  a  blue  ribbon ; 
second  premium,  a  red  ribbon. 

Fruit  will  be  marked  with  cards  furnished  by  the  Secretary, 
designating  the  class  and  number  of  entry;  and  during  the 
exhibition  all  articles  must  be  placed  entirely  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

All  articles  entered  for  exhibition  will  be  required  to  remain 
on  the  grounds  during  the  days  of  exhibition,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  premium,  unless  permitted  by  the 
Superintendent  to  take  them  off  the  ground. 

When  a  majority  of  the  Viewing  Committee  are  present,  they 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  be  authorized  to  award  pre- 
miums; and  the  first  on  the  list  of  those  present  shall  be 
chairman. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  sell  the  articles  they  have  on 
exhibition  until  special  permission  is  granted  by  the  Superin- 
tendent 
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LIST    OF    PREMIUMS. 


DIVISION  A — COLLECTION  OF  FRUITS. 

Committeo— Hon.  FlavlnB  J.  LitUcjohn,  Allegan;  Martin  Walsh,  Spring  Lake; 
J.  M.  Harwood»  Jackson:  A.  S.  Stannard,  South  Boston;  J.  P.  Thompson,  city. 

Best.    2d  Best. 
For  collection  of  frnlts  from  any  one  township  in  the  State $20  00       $10  00 

Rule.— These  collections  shall  not  include  fruits  shown  individually  in  any  other 
class,  and  the  committee  of  judges  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  one  member 
from  any  one  to"wnship. 

For  the  best  collection  of  the  varieties  recommended  by  the  Michigan 
State  Pomological  Society,  for  general  cultivation $10  00         $5  00 

Note.— The  varieties  recommended  by  this  Society,  referred  to  above,  include  the 
following :  For  summer  use,  the  Red  Astrachan,  Sweet  Bough,  and  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg; for  autumn  use.  Fall  Pippin,  Cayuga  County  Red  Streak,  Snow,  Jersey  Sweet, 
Maiden's  Blush ;  for  winter  use,  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Golden  Russet,  Rhode  Island 
Qreening,  Tallman  Sweet,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  Northern  Spy. 

Exhibitors,  to  obtain  the  above  premiums,  must  exhibit  at  least  twelve  of  the  above 
varieties. 

For  the  best  collection  of  fruits  exhibited  by  any  individual $500 

For  the  second  best 3  00 

For  the  third  be?t 1  00 

DIVISION  B— APPLES. 

Committee— Rev.  James  Hamilton,  Newaygo ;  H.  E.  Light,  Greenville ;  Noah  P. 
Husted,  Lowell ;  Jacob  Ganzhom,  Spring  Lake ;  E.  XJ.  Knapp,  Grand  Rapids. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

For  peck,  any  one  variety  summer  apples $2  00  $1  00 

For  peck,  any  one  variety  autumn  apples 2  00  1  00 

Forpeck,any  one  variety  winter  apples 2  00  1  OO 

For  the  best  single  variety  of  summer  apples,  not  less  than  six  spec.  1  00  50 

For  the  best  single  variety  of  autumn  apples,  not  less  than  six  spec.  1  00  50 

For  the  best  single  variety  of  winter  apples,  not  less  than  six  spec 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Sweet  Bough ^ 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Red  Astrachan 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Fall  Pippin 1  00  80 

For  the  best  peck  Cayuga  Co.  Red  Streak 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Maiden's  Blush 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Snow 1  00  5(i 

For  the  best  peck  Jersey  Sweet 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  "Wagener. 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Baldwin 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Greening 1  00  50 

For  the  best  peck  Northern  Spy 1  00  50 
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Best.  2d  Best. 

For  the  best  peck  Golden  Rasset $1  00  $0  60 

For  the  best  peck  Hnbbardston  Nonsach 100  60 

For  the  best  peck  Tallman  Sweet 1  00  60 

For  the  best  peck  of  any  other  variety 100  60 

For  best  collection  of  apples  grown  by  exhibitor 6  00  2  00 

For  best  collection  of  Siberian  Crab  Apples 2  00  1  00 

For  best  single  variety  Siberian  Crab,  not  less  than  20  specimens 1  00  60 

For  twenty  specimens  Transcendent  Crab 100  60 

For  twenty  specimens  large  Red  Crab 1  00  60 

DIVISION  C— PEABS. 

Committee— Judge  J.  G.  Ramsdell,  Grand  Traverse,  T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth ;  Dr.  A. 
Peck,  Lowell ;  Wm.  Davis,  Kalamazoo ;  Asa  W.  Slayton,  Grattan. 

Best.  2d  Best. 

For  collection  of  pears,  not  less  than  six  varieties ^  00  $1  00 

Forpeck  summer  pears,  one  variety 100  60 

For  peck  autumn  pears,  one  variety 1  00  60 

For  peck  winter  pears,  one  variety 100  60 

For  single  variety  summer  pears,  not  less  than  six  specimens 100  60 

For  single  variety  autumn  pears,  not  less  than  six  specimens 1  00  60 

For  single  variety  winter  pears,  not  less  than  six  specimens 100  60 

Plate  Bartletts 60  25 

Plate  Flemish  Beauty 60  25 

Plate  Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey^ 60  26 

Plate  White  Doyenne 60  25 

Plate  Duchess  d'  Augonleme 60  25 

DIVISION  D— PEACHES. 

Committee— Hon.  Louis  S.  Lovell,  Ionia;  Hon.  Henry  Penoyer,  Crockery;  S.  B. 
Feck,  Muskegon ;  Hon.  Stephen  Rossman,  Greenville;  Jacob  Barnes,  Grand  Rapids, 

Best.  2d  Best. 

For  collection  of  peaches,  not  less  than  six  varieties $2  00  $1  00 

For  half  peck  of  early  peaches 1  00  60 

For  half  peck  of  late  peaches 1  00  60 

For  half  peck  of  clingstones 1  00  50 

For  dish  single  variety  of  peaches,  not  less  than  six  specimens 1  00  60 

For  plate  early  Crawford 1  00  50 

For  plate  Early  Barnard 1  00  50 

For  plate  Smock  Free 1  00  50 

For  plate  Late  Crawford 1  00  50 

For  plate  Stump  the  World 1  00  CO 

For  plate  HiirsChllf 1  00  50 

DIVISION  E— GRAPES. 

Committee— Jacob  Quintus,  Grand  Rapids;    Wm.  Bort,  Niles;   George  Taylor, 
Kalamazoo ;  Gcorsje  Seagrove,  Spring  Lake ;  E.  Bradfield,  Ada. 

,                                                  Best,  2d  Best. 

For  collection  of  native  grapes,  not  less  than  four  varieties $2  00  $1  00 

For  ten  pounds  of  native  varieties 1  00  60 

For  five  pounds  of  Concord 1  00  60 

For  five  pounds  of  Clinton 1  00  60 

44 
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Best.  2d  Best. 

For  five  pounds  of  Isabella $1  00  $0  50 

For  five  pounds  of  Delaware 1  00  50 

Forflve pounds  of  lona. 1  00  50 

For  five  pounds  of  Diana 1  00  50 

For  five  pounds  of  Ives' Seedling 1  00  60 

For  six  clusters  of  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Nos.  8, 14, 19,  and  38 100  60 

For  plate  of  any  valuable  variety,  not  mentioned  above 1  00  50 

DIVISION  F— PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  AND  NECTARINES. 

Committee— T.  J.  Ramsdell,  Manistee ;  H.  II.  Goodwin,  Ionia ;  W.  O.  Houghtallng, 
Grand  Rapids ;  Joseph  Bray,  Middleville ;  J.  P.  Chapel,  Owosso. 

Best.  8d  Beet. 

For  collection  of  plums $2  00  $100 

For  half  peck  of  plums,  single  variety 1  00  60 

For  collection  of  apricots 2  00  100 

For  half  peck  of  apricots,  single  variety 1  00  60 

For  collection  of  nectarines 2  00  1  00 

For  half  peck,  single  variety 1  00  60 

DIVISION   €(— SEEDUNG   FRUITS. 

Committee— A.  T.  Linderman,  City;  J.  N.  Eeeler,  Middleville;  Fletcher  Fowler, 
Black  Lake ;  W.  n.  Gregory,  Pine  Grove ;  Hunter  Savage,  Spring  Lake. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

For  seedling  apple $1  00        |0  60 

For  seedling  peach 1  00  50 

For  seedling  pear 1  00  80 

For  seedling  plum 1  00  60 

For  seedling  grape 1  00  50 

For  seedling  quince 1  00  50 

For  seedling  Siberian  Crab 1  00  50 

Note.-— Specimens  of  the  above  seedling  ftnits,  it  is  expected,  will  be  accompanied 
with  history,  origin,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  useftil  to  characterize  the 
fhiit. 

Premiums  for  seedlings  may  be  awarded  to  others  besides  the  original  producer, 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  originator  does  not  compete. 

Exhibitors  of  seedlings  must  not  expect  a  premium  because  the  fruit  exhibited  is  a 
**  seedling.''  It  must  have  merit  equal  to  well-known  varieties,  the  object  being  not 
to  encourage  Inferior  sorts. 

DIYISION  H— QUINCES,    CRANBERRIES,  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Committee— H.  S.  Clubb,  Grand  Haven ;  G.  S.  Linderman,  Grand  Rapids  township; 

Warren  Hale,  North  Brownville;  Thomas  J.  Slayton,  Lowell;  Allen  Thompson, 

Otieco. 

Best.   2d  Best 

For  collection  of  quinces $2  00  $1  M 

For  peck,  single  varieties 1  00  80 

For  peck  cranberries 1  00  50 

Note.— Discretionary  premiums  will  be  allowed  on  all  small  fhilt  exhibited. 

For  one  quart  of  American  chestnuts $1  00  50 

For  one  quart  of  Spanish  chestnuts 60  25 

For  half  peck  butternuts 50  60 

For  half  peck  walnuts , 50  — 
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DIVISION  I— DRIED  FRUITS  AND  PICKLED  FRUITS. 

Committee—Mrs.  Hunter  Savldge,  Spring  Lake ;  Mrs.  E.  L.  Craw,  Pruitport ;  Prof. 

C.  L.  Whitney,  Muskegon ;  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  O.  R.  Wilmarth,  City. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

For  half  peck  dried  apples $1  00  $0  50 

For  quart  dried  pears 1  00  50 

For  quart  dried  peaches 1  00  50 

Forquart  dried  cherries 1  00  50 

For  quart  dried  currants 1  00  60 

For  quart  dried  raspberries 1  00  50 

For  quart  dried  blackberries 1  00  50 

For  quart  dried  quinces. I  00  50 

For  quart  dried  strawberries 1  00  50 

For  quart  dried  whortleberries 1  00  60 

ForcoUection  of  pickled  Imit 2  00  1  00 

For  sample  of  pickled  pears 1  00  50 

For  sample  of  pickled  peaches 1  OO  60 

For  sample  of  pickled  apples 1  OO  50 

DIVISION  K— CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS. 

Committee—Mrs.  S.  L.  Fuller,  citj';  Mrs.  Henry  Holt,  Cascade;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Hnsted, 
Lowell ;  Mrs.  Solomon  L.  Whitney,  city ;  Hon.  P.  R.  L.  Pierce,  city. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

For  collection  canned  Ituits |2  00  $1  00 

For  sample  canned  apples 1  00  50 

For  sample  canned  pears 1  00  50 

For  sample  canned  peaches 1  00  5») 

For  sample  canned  plums 1  00  .60 

Best  sample  canned  cherries : 1  00  50 

Best  sample  canned  Siberian  apples 1  00  50 

Best  sample  canned  strawberries 1  00  50 

Best  sample  canned  raspberries 1  00  60 

Best  sample  canned  blackberries 1  00  50 

Best  sample  canned  whortleberries 100  60 

Best  sample  canned  quinces 1  00  50 

Best  collection  preserved  fruits , 2  00  1  00 

Best  sample  cider  apple  sauce 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  pears 100  60 

Best  sample  preserved  peaches 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  plums 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  cherries 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  strawberries 1  00  60 

Best  sample  preserved  raspberries 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  blackberries 1  00  50 

Best  sample  preserved  whortleberries 1  00  60 

Best  sample  preserved  quinces 1  00  50 

DIVISION  Ir-WINES,  BOILED  CIDER,  AND  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

Committee— Dr.  Charles  J.  Hempel,  city;  L.  H.  Randall,  city;  John  W.  Pierce, 

city ;  B.  P.  Fuller,  city ;  Dr.  G.  K.  Johnson,  city. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

Best  collection  domestic  wines - $2  00  $1  00 

Bestsample  currantwine 1  00  60 
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Best.    3d  Best, 

Best  sample  blackberry  wine. $1  00  $0  50 

Best  eample  grape  wine 1  00  60 

Best  sample  Clinton  wine 100  50 

Best  sample  Concord  wine 1  00  50 

Best  sample  Ives*  Seedling  wine 1  00  50 

Best  sample  Delaware  wine ..,    i  oo  50 

Sample  native  grape  wine  of  any  other  variety 1  oo  50 

Galloncider 1  00  50 

Specimen  bottled  cider,  not  less  than  six  bottles i  oO  j 

Gallon  boiled  cider 1  oo 

Gallon  cider  vinegar 1  oo 

DIVISION  M— JELLIES. 

Committee— Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  city ;  Mrs.  James  Hamilton,  Newaygo ;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Hatch,  Lowell;  Mrs.  J.  Mason  Reynolds,  Plainfield;  Mrs.  Spencer  L.  Shaw, 
Saranac. 

Best.    2d  Best. 

Collection  of  jellies $2  00        $100 

Specimen  currant  jelly...  1 1  00  60 

Specimen  apple  jelly 1  00  50 

Specimen  Siberian  crab  jelly 1  00  50 

Specimen  grape  jelly 1  00  50 

Specimen  raspberry  jelly 1  00  50- 

Best  specimen  blackberry  jelly 1  oo  50 

Best  specimen  any  other  variety 1  00  SO 

THE   PRESS. 

For  the  convenience  of  editors  and  reporters  of  the  press^ 
accommodations  will  be  provided,  and  every  facility  will  be 
afforded  them  to  obtain  and  transmit  intelligence.  A  com- 
mittee of  reception  from  the  press  will  receive  their  brethren 
from  abroad,  on  the  field,  and  further  the  purposes  of  their 
coming.  They  are  requested  to  announce  themselves  on 
arrival,  and  to  present  their  names  or  credentials  at  the  Sec- 
retary's office  on  the  grounds,  when  they  w^ill  be  furnished 
with  cards  of  admission. 

Committee  on  Eeception  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Press— 
A.  B.  Turner,  city;  0.  B.  Smith,' city;  M.  M.  Clark,  city;  E. 
F.  Harrington,  city ;  C.  C.  Sexton,  city. 

Committee  on  Eeception  of  Invited  Guests — Moses  V.  Aid- 
rich,  city;  Wilder  D.  Foster,  city;  S.  L.  Fuller,  city;  Eansoni 
E.  Wood,  city ;  -tlh"aries  H.  Taylor,  city. 
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POMOLOGIOAL    COMMITTEE. 

There  will  be  a  Pomological  Committee  appointed,  to  whom 
Tvill  be  given  the  charge  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  fruits 
exhibited,  and  before  any  examination  shall  be  made  by  the 
Viewing  Committees,  the  Pomological  Committee  will  examine 
all  specimens  and  correct  the  names  of  varieties  which  may 
be  wrongly  named  by  the  exhibitors,  affixing  a  doubtful 
mark  in  cases  where  the  name  of  the  variety  shown  may  be 
uncertain. 

Pomological  Committee — Henry  Holt,  Cascade;  Townsend 
E.  Gidley,  Grand  Haven ;  J.  D.  Husted,  Lowell ;  A.  Parmelee, 
Old  Mission ;  Thomas  Archer,  St.  Joseph. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF    POMOLOGICAL  HALL. 

Prof.  C.  H.Whitney,  Muskegon;   Geo.  S.  Linderman,  city. 

THE  ADDRESS. 

An  address  will  be  delivered  before  the  Society  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  by  Hon.  Flavins  J.  Littlejohn  of  Allegan. 

H.  G.  SAUNDERS,  President. 
A.  T.  Linderman,  Secretary. 


THE    FIRST    ANNUAL    FAIR. 


After  much  consideration,  it  w^as  decided  to  hold  the  first 
fair  of  the  Pomological  Society  on  the  fair  grounds  of  the 
Kent  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  union  and  connec- 
tion with  that  Society.  Consequently,  a  premium  list  was 
prepared  and  issued,  and  all  the  necessary  preliminary  steps 
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were  taken  preparatory  to  an  exhibition  of  fruit.  The  old 
"  Agricultural  Hall  '^  was  enlarged  and  inclosed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  second  story  of  the  building,  100  feet  in  length 
by  30  feet  in  width,  semicircular  in  form,  was  devoted  to  the 
pomologists.  This  first  effort  proved  a  perfect  success,  and 
established  the  fact  that  the  fruit-growers  intend  to  make  the 
State  Pomological  Society  a  permanent  and  successful  insti- 
tution, and  the  Society  will  undoubtedly  provide,  next  year, 
the  largest  building  that  can  be  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  all  a  good  chance  to  exhibit  their  productions  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

THE    BEST    TOWKSHIP  COLLECTION. 

We  intend  only  to  note  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  this  most  interesting  occasion.  There  was  but  one 
entry  for  the  premium  ( $20)  for  the  best  collection  of  fruits 
from  any  one  township  in  the  State,  and  this  was  made  by 
one  of  the  best  fruit  towns  in  Kent  county,  the  township  of 
Grattan.  The  committee,  consisting  of  Judge  Littlejohn, 
Judge  Tracy,  A.  S.  Stannard,  and  J.  P.  Thompson,  had  but 
little  diflBculty  in  making  their  award.  The  collection 
embraced  sixty-four  varieties  of  apples,  five  of  pears,  six  of 
grapes,  and  six  of  peaches,  and  the  following  were  some  of 
the  varieties : 

APPLES. 

Eustis,  Disharoon,  Fall  Orange,  Jersey  Sweet,  Gabriel,  Green 
Pippin,  Winter  Sweet,  Seedling,  Green  Seek-no-further,  Eed 
Canada,  Twenty  ounce,  Eambo,  Black  Detroit,  Ehode  Island 
Greening,  Snow,  King,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Baldwin,  Black  Gilli- 
flower,  Compo  Sweet,  Tinifbate,  Green  Spitzenburg,  Slug 
Sweet,  Winter  Pippin,  Sweet  Bough,  Flushing  Spitzenburg, 
Blue  Pearmain,  Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Fall  Sweet,  Dwarf 
Bearer,  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Evening  Party,  Fall  Jenneting, 
Winter  Pippin  of  Vermont,  Autumn  Pearmain,  Wagener, 
Ridge  Pippin,  Autumn  Swaar,  Jeffries,  Westfield  Seek-no- 
further,  Holland  Pippin,  Duchess  of   Oldenburg,  Tallman 
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Sweet,  Mother,  Summer  Sweet,  Paradise,  Western  Ked  Sfcreak, 
Fall  Pippin,  Maiden's  Blush,  Surprise,  Black  Apple,  HilFs 
Pie  Apple,  Northern  Spy,  Golden  Sweet,  Red  Siberian  Crab, 
Giant  Apple  (seedling). 

PEARS. 

Flemish  Beauty,  Seekel,  White  Doyenne,  Winter  Nellis, 
Beurre  Bosc. 

PEACHES. 

Purdy's  Seedling,  Lemon,  Late  Yellow,  Jersey  Cling,  Duga's 
Seedling. 

GRAPES. 

Concord,  Black  Cluster,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Isabella,  and 
Catawba. 

The  two  best  autumn  varieties  in  this  collection  were  the 
Maiden's  Blush  and  Fall  Pippin,  apples  which  have  no  supe- 
rior for  culinary  and  dessert  uses,  and  which  are  always 
welcome  in  the  markets.  The  leading  winter  sorts  of  the 
collection  were  the  Ehode  Island  Greening,  Golden  Eusset, 
Wagoner,  and  Northern  Spy,  and  these  were  prime,  sound, 
healthy,  and  gave  every  indication  of  good  keeping  qualities. 
Very  many  of  the  apples  .in  this  collection  were  partially 
useless  when  compared  with  the  few  standard  sorts,  and  the 
committee  did  not  award  the  premium  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  a  large  number  of  varieties. 

GRATTAK, 

The  township  which  ^von  this  sweepstakes,  is  twenty-two 
miles  northeast  of  Grand  Eapids — north  of  Vergennes — and 
joins  Ionia  county  on  the  east. '  Its  soil  is  a  heavy  loam, 
excellent  for  fruit  and  wheat.  The  orchards  of  the  town  are 
just  coming  forward  and  beginning  to  bear.  Whenever  there 
is  fruit  anywhere  it  can  be  found  in  Grattan,  and  one  resident 
of  the  town  has  had  peaches  on  his  farm  for  eighteen  years 
past  without  a  failure.    The  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and 
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forehanded,  and  the  soil,  water,  rolling  land,  all  combine  to 
make  it  a  town  desirable  for  settlement.  The  committee 
urged  upon  the  people  of  that  town  to  be  cautious  in  their 
selections  of  fruit ;  make  a  few  good  selections,  and  set  out 
larger  orchards,  and  in  this  way  buyers  will  come  to  the  town, 
and  take  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  Messrs.  Slayton  and  Duga, 
the  gentlemen  who  had  the  collection  in  charge,  are  entitled 
to  an  honorable  mention  for  their  enterprise  and  labors. 

THE  BEST  INDIVIDUAL  COLLECTION. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  exhibitions  of  fruit  ever  made 
in  the  State,  was  presented  by  Noah  P.  Husted,  from  his  nurs- 
ery at  Lowell,  but  it  was  not  entered  for  a  premium.  This 
collection  embraced  the  following  varieties,  and  those  marked 
by  a  *  are  esteemed  the  best  and  most  valuable  sorts  by  Mr. 
Husted : 

WIKTER  APPLES. 

♦Baldwin,  *Wagener  (among  the  very  best),  *  Northern 
Spy,  *  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  *  E.  I.  Greening,  *  Golden  Eus- 
set,  *  Tallman  Sweet,  *  Peck's  Pleasant,  Seek-no-further,  *  Eed 
Canada  (for  top  graft),  Swaar,  Spitzenburg,  Eambo,  King  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  Eoxbnry  Eusset,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Jonathan 
(good,  but  slow  grower).  Wine  Sap,  Winter  Pearmain,  Pen- 
nock,  American  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  White  Pippin,  Minister, 
Twenty-ounce  Pippin,  Old  King,  Neverfail,  Pomme  Grise, 
.  Black  Gilliflower,  Ladies'  Sweet. 

AUTUMN    APPLES. 

♦Maiden's  Blush,  *Snow,  *  Cayuga  Eed  Streak,  *  Autumn 
Strawberry,  Tallow  Pippin,  *Hawley,  *  Jersey  Sweet,  Pall 
Orange,  Ladies'  Blush,  *  Fall  Pippin,  *  Gravenstein,  Cabbasha, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Black  Detroit,  Scolloped  Gilliflower,  Pall  Jen- 
neting, Pumpkin  Eusset. 

SUMMER    APPLES. 

*  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Summer  Belle. 
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CKAB  APPLES. 

*  Transcendent  Crab,  best ;  Montreal  Beauty,  excellent  for 
dessert;  Hyslop,  season,  November;  Soulard,  long  keeper; 
Cherry,  small  size. 

PEAES. 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchess  d'  Angouleme,  White  Doy- 
enne, Winkfield,  Deurre  Diel. 

GEAPES. 

*  Concord,  Isabella,  Ives'  Seedling,  Rogers'  Hybrids  Nos.  15 
and  4,  Allen's  Hybrid. 

CA2!^NED  FBUIT. 

♦Transcendent  Crab,  Montreal  Beauty,  Concord  Grape, 
Hartford  Grape,  Cherry,  Gov.  Wood,  Whortleberries. 

JELLIES. 

Made  from  Concord  Grape,  Hartford  Grape,  Oporto  Grape 
Clinton  Grape,  Delaware  Grape,  Common  Crab,  Transcendent 
Crab,  Cherry  Crab,  Hyslop  Crab,  Montreal  Beauty. 

Also,  Orange  Quince,  English  Sage,  Sweet  Chestnut. 

This  collection  received  complimentary  notices  from  all  the 
committees.  The  Wagener  apple  appeared  in  all  its  perfection ; 
five  Cayuga  County  Red  Streaks  weighed  five  pounds  and  two 
ounces ;  six  samples  of  the  Maiden's  Blush  averaged  twelve 
ounces  each ;  while  the  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and  Northern 
Spy  were  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  A  peck  of  beautiful 
Orange  Quinces,  a  neglected  but  most  valuable  fruit,  attracted 
universal  attention,  while  the  samples  of  the  American  Sweet 
Chestnut,  a  tree  invaluable  for  its  timber,  shade,  ornament, 
fruit,  and  beauty,  were  much  admired.  The  show  of  Crab 
Apples,  and  of  canned  fruit  and  jellies,  was  large  and  very 
creditable. 

THE  MOST  VAEIED  COLLECTIOl^  OF  GEAPES. 

Although  the  exhibition  was  overflowing  with  apples,  it 
was  apparent,  also,  that  the  grape  was  to  fill  a  large  space. 

45 
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Mr.  Edward  Bradfield  of  Ada,  a  veteran  grape  amateur,  made 
a  remarkable  exhibition,  but  not  entered  for  a  premium,  of 
twenty-seven  varieties  of  grapes. 

Mr.  Bradfield  gave  valuable  information  to  the  people  on 
his  favorite  subject  of  grapes.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the 
lona,  and  his  really  fine  specimens  of  complete  bunches  of  that 
delicious  grape  indicated  that  he  has  the  secret  of  success  in 
its  cultivation.  His  Isabellas  were  also  very  fine.  A  seedling 
originated  by  his  brother,  known  as  "  Bradfield's  Seedling,''  is 
a  very  early  grape,  a  little  larger  than  the  Delaware  and  similar 
in  flavor ;  although  it  blossoms  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June, 
it  ripens  in  the  Middle  of  August. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  twenty-seven 
varieties  of  grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bradfield  for  the  general 
advancement  of  the  interest  in  grape  cultivation,  with  his 
opinion  and  experience  of  their  quality  and  fruitfulness,  and 
the  time  of  their  ripening  this  season : 


NAME  OF  FRUIT. 


lona 

Delaware 

Crevling 

Israella 

Diana 

Adirondac 

Union  ViUage 

Catawba 

Clinton 

Early  July 

Blood's  Black 

Anna 

AUen's  Hybrid 

Bogera'  do.  No.  19 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Alvey 

Rebecca 

Pauline 

Hartford  Prolific 

N.  Muscadine 

Concord 

Isabella 

Black  Cluster 

Blsingbnrg 

Taylor's  Bullitt 

Bradfleld's  Seedling— flowers  June  16. 


Quality. 

FruitfW- 
ness. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

8 

2 

4 

S 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Time  of 
Ripening. 


September  10 
September  1 
September  1 
September  1 
September  20 
August  20 
September  85 
September  25 
September  25 
August  25 
August  25 
Ocrober  * 
September  10 
September  10 
September  20 
Sepcember  20 
September  20 
September  20 
September  20 
August  24 
August  25 
September  10 
September  25 
September  J 
September  25 
August  25 
August       15 


Note  ly  Compiler — This  list  is  undoubtedly  correct  with 
Mr.  Bradfield^s  location,  but  it  does  not^  correspond  with  the 
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experience  of  Ottawa  county  vine-growers,  who  would  put  the 
Concord,  Isabella,  and  Hartford  Prolific,  and  even  tho  Clinton, 
much  higher  on  the  list  in  regard  to  quality  and  fruitfulness, 
while  the  lona  and  Israella  would  have  a  much  lower  position 
than  that  assigned  them  by  Mr.  Bradfield.  This  list,  however, 
is  very  encouraging  in  regard  to  new  and  important  varieties, 
as  indicating  what  careful  culture  will  do  for  them. 

THE  SPRING  LAKE  GRAPES. 

Messrs.  Savidge,  Seagrove,  and  Petty  desired  the  world 
should  learn  that  Spring  Lake  had  other  attractions  besides 
her  magnetic  waters,  and  that  the  day  was  near  at  hand  when 
the  banks  of  their  lovely  lake  would  be  literally  vine-clad,  and 
that  the  grape  is  to  be  as  common  there  as  on  the  islands  of 
Lake  Erie.  Their  exhibition  consisted  of  about  twenty  boxes 
of  different  varieties,  the  whole  weighing  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  was  a  tempting  and  luscious  show.  All  were 
pleased  to  notice,  by  the  blue  ribbon,  that  this  collection  had 
won  the  sweepstakes  premium. 

The  Committee  on  Grapes — Mr.  Quintus  of  Grand  Bapids, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Kalamazoo,  and  Mr.  Bradfield  of  Ada,  made 
the  following  awards:  Best  collection  of  grapes,  first  pre- 
mium, Hunter  Savidge  of  Spring  Lake ;  best  Delaware,  first 
premium,  G.  W.  Dickinson  of  Grand  Rapids  town ;  best  Clin- 
ton, first  premium,  Charles  Alford  of  Ottawa  county;  second 
best,  Henry  Allen  of  Paris;  best  Concord,  first  premium. 
Hunter  Savidge,  Spring  Lake ;  second  best.  President  Griggs 
of  Paris;  best  Isabella,  first  premium,  G.  W.  Dickinson;  sec- 
ond best,  Thomas  Petty  of  Spring  Lake ;  best  Rogers'  Hybrid, 
George  Seagrove  of  Spring  Lake;  best  foreign  variety, — the 
Black  Hamburg, — Geo.  Kendall,  Grand  Rapids;  best  Catawba, 
W.  I.  Blakely,  Grand  Rapids;  second  best  G.  W.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Quintus,  in  his  report,  made  a  valuable  suggestion,  that 
hereafter  all  exhibitors  of  grapes  should  be  required  to  place 
their  samples  upon  plates,  in  order  that  they  might  be  exam- 
ined the  more  closely. 
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OTHER    EXHIBITORS. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibitors  was  Mr.  Charles  Alford,  of 
Talmadge,  who  has  an  orchard  on  the  highest  solid  land  of 
Ottawa  county,  containing  over  100  varieties  of  apples,  over 
sixty  of  which  he  had  on  exhibition  at  the  fair.  They  were  a 
very  attractive  feature,  and  deserve  special  mention.  His 
Cayuga  County  Eed  Streak  apples  were  a  marvel  of  size  for 
apples  of  their  superior  quality.  He  has,  on  his  farm,  a  tree 
on  which  sixteen  varieties  of  apples  are  growing.  Mr.  Alford 
received  a  number  of  premiums,  among  others,  one  for  his 
Maiden's  Blush,  being  the  best  single  variety  of  autumn 
apples. 

Another  gentleman  who  took  a  good  share  of  premiums 
was  G.  TV.  Dickinson  of  Grand  Eapids  town.  He  had  twenty 
varieties  of  apples,  and  Catawba,  Delav;are,  and  Isabella 
grapes;  while  Mrs.  Dickinson  was  represented  by  dried 
peaches,  currants,  raspberries,  whortleberries,  and  canned 
peaches  and  crab-apple  jelly. 

Mr.  Henry  Allen  of  Paris,  exhibited  twenty-four  varieties 
of  apples,  making  a  very  beautiful  display.  They  consisted 
principally  of  the  varieties  recommended  by  the  Society,  and 
fully  sustained  the  recommendation  by  their  appearance.  He 
received  the  premium  for  the  best  collection  grown  by  exhib- 
itors ;  also,  for  the  best  peck  of  Fall  Pippins. 

C.  J.  Dietrich  of  Grand  Eapids  town  had  twenty-three 
varieties  of  apples,  among  which  was  the  Minister,  which  Mr. 
D.  esteems  to  be  his  best  for  culinary  purposes,  but  inferior 
for  dessert.  The  Scollop  Gilliflower  is  another  fine-tasting 
apple,  but  a  scraggy  grower.  Mr.  D.  brought  his  apples  to 
the  fair  in  order  to  have  them  baptized  with  names, — a  com- 
mendable object,  and  one  worthy  of  imitation  by  his  brother 
orchardists.  His  Greenings  were  honored  with  the  blue 
ribbon. 

Geo.  Kendall,  Grand  Eapids,  exhibited  a  small  but  superior 
collection  of  grapes,  all  of  foreign  varieties,  including  two 
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bunches  of  the  Black  Hamburg,  each  bunch  weighing  nearly 
two  pounds;  two  bunches  of  White  Fontainebleau,  the  mar- 
ket grape  of  Paris ;  two  bunches  of  the  Dutch  Sweetwater, 
yery  delicate  and  choice;  two  bunches  of  the  Chasselaa 
Musqne,  and  one  bunch  of  Child's  Superb.  These  varieties 
only  thrive  in  this  country  under  hot-house  treatment. 

Henry  Holt  &  Son  of  Cascade  entered  twenty-eight  varie- 
ties of  apples.  Their  Flemish  Beauty  pear  received  a  premium 
as  the  best  autumn  peaj ;  best  winter  pear,  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field;  among  other  varieties  of  pears  was  the  Buflfum,  the 
Passe  Colmar,  Buerre  Diel,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  The 
Messrs  Holt  had  splendid  Swaar  apples.  The  Porter  they 
esteem  as  one  of  the  best  autumn  varieties;  the  Jonathan  and 
Snow  excell,  while  the  Roxbury  Russet  looked  as  if  it  would 
keep  a  year. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Waring,  Grand  Rapids  town,  received  premiums 
for  Late  Crawford  and  Smock  Free  peaches.  His  thirteen 
varieties  of  apples  embraced  the  most  worthy  and  useful  sorts: 

A.  W.  Slayton  of  Grattan  made  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  and  won  several  premiums.  J.  A. 
Duga,  also  of  Grattan,  had  the  best  plate  of  Clingstone 
peaches. 

S.  Pierce,  city,  sent  in  the  best  single  variety  of  winter 
apple, — ^the  Northern  Spy;  second  best, — Steele's  Red  Winter, 
— ^was  shown  by  Charles  Waterman. 

The  Wagener  apple  was  well  represented  from  the  orchards 
of  Jacob  and  David  Yeiter  of  Lowell;  also,  of  H.  E.  Light, 
Greenville,  and  Prof.  Whitney  of  Muskegon,  and  this  apple 
secured  the  premium  as  the  best  winter  apple.  The  Northern 
Spy,  exhibited  by  Charles  Waterman,  was  favored  by  the 
second  premium. 

F.  M.  Rosenkrans,  Cascade,  brought  twenty-six  varieties  of 
apples.  Quite  a  curiosity  was  a  sprig  from  a  Hubbardston 
Nonsuch  tree,  bearing  a  cluster  of  six  samples,  weighing 
over  three  pounds.    Miss  Ellen  D.  Rosenkrans  received  pre* 
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miums  for  a  large  variety  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits  and 
jellies. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Gunn,  city,  had  excellent  jellies,  and  Mrs.  C.  0. 
Rood,  city,  won  a  premium  with  her  Clinton  grape  wine. 

John  Ashley  of  Oakfield  made  an  entry  of  thirty-three 
varieties  of  apples,  among  which  were  summer  sorts  that  were 
not  excelled.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  was  noticeable,  also 
the  Sweet  Bough,  and  a  plate  of  Golden  Sweet. 

John  W.  Newhall  of  Wyoming  brought  eight  varieties  of 
apples,  embracing  fine  samples  of  the  Northern  Spy,  Green- 
ing, Twenty  Ounce,  Baldwin,  Tallman  Sweet,  Ramsdell's  Eed 
Sweet,  and  Seek-no-further. 

Mr.  Wm.  Eowe  of  Walker  entered  samples  of  Wagener 
and  Spitzenburg  apples. 

G.  W.  Griggs,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  sent  fine 
Concord  grapes,  and  took  a  premium. 

John  Suttle,  florist,  city,  sent  bouquets  and  plants  of  various 
kinds,  to  decorate  Pomological  Hall. 

J.  E.  Eeijwick,  city,  florist,  also  sent  flowers  and  plants. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Williams,  Paris,  exhibited  a  splendid  plate  of 
Duchess  d'  Angouleme  pears. 

Mrs.  D.  Schermerhom,  Walker,  had  dried  currants,  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  as  all  good  housewives  should  have. 

Among  other  exhibitors  who  were  honored  with  premiums, 
were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Watson,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Linderman,  Mrs*  G.  S.  Lin- 
derman,  Mrs.  Elihu  Smith,  D.  K.  Emans,  S.  Pelton,  Chas. 
Blaine,  A.  C.  Barkey,  0.  W.  Blaine,  A.  C.  White,  J.  S.  Davis, 
Geo.  Van  Nest,  W.  I.  Blakely,  C.  L.  Shomaker,  J.  H.  Ford,  E. 
J.  Stowe,  E.  U.  Knapp,  N.  L.  Crocker,  S.  Pierce. 

Asa  W.  Slayton  was  awarded  a  premium  for  the  best  seedling 
apple,  which  was  named  "  Grattan  f  Henry  Holt  &  Son  the 
second  premium  for  a  seedling  apple,  named  *^  Cascade;*'  Chas. 
Alford  a  premium  for  a  seedling  peach,  named  "  Alford's  Late 
Yellow." 

Among  the  active  chairmen   of  committees,  were  Judge 
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Lovell  of  Ionia,  Judge  Bamsdell  of  Grand  Traverse,  T.  J. 
Samsdell  of  Manistee,  Hon.  P.  R.  L.  Peirce  of  Grand  Bapids, 
George  Parmelee  of  Old  Mission,  Jacob  Quintus  of  Grand 
Bapids,  Geo.  Taylor  of  Kalamazoo,  Eev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Newaygo. 

PROF.   WHITNEY'S  FLOWERS. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Fair  was  the  exhi- 
bition  of  flowers  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Whitney  of  Muskegon,  who 
made  an  entry  of  two  hundred  varieties,  the  product  of  his 
garden  and  hot-house.  The  inconvenience  of  bringing  flowers 
in  pots  was  obviated  in  this  case,  by  bringing  them  out  in 
baskets  and  placing  each  one  in  a  small  vial  of  water.  In  this 
way  they  were  kept  fresh  during  the  entire  exhibition.  The 
arrangement  of  two  hundred  varieties,  embracing  some  fifteen 
genera  of  plants,  in  this  way,  was  exceedingly  tasteful  and 
displayed  the  flowers  to  a  great  advantage. 

The  foliage  plants  were  peculiarly  attractive,  owing  to  their 
vegetation  and  beautiful  tints. 

The  Japan  pinks,  the  pansies,  the  verbenas,  the  dwarf 
chrysanthemums,  or  asters,  the  zenias,  the  phloxes,  the  gladi- 
olis,  and  the  odoriferous  tuberose,  all  manifested  respective 
charms  to  the  senses,  and  the  ladies  were  especially  interested 
in  this  part  of  the  display. 

Nothing  is  so  refining  and  ennobling  as  the  love  of  these 
most  beautiful  developments  of  Nature,  and  all  felt  grateful  to 
Prof.  Whitney  for  the  opportunity  he  afforded  of  seeing  so 
many  perfect  specimens. 

PLE:brrY  of  fruit. 

One  feature  of  this  exhibition  was  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  was  not  a  thin  show,  and  there  was  no  effort  to  make  a  few 
samples  cover  a  good  deal  of  space,  but  the  fruit  was  abundant, 
and  lay  in  heaps  around  the  Hall.  There  must  have  been  one 
hundred  and  fifby  varieties  of  apples,  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  color, 
and  quality,  and  each  variety  was  represented  by  duplicates  and 
triplicates,  while  the  more  popular  sorts  occupied  as  many  as 
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twenty  plates  each.    Gentlemen  who  have  attended  like  fairs 

♦ 

in  this  and  other  States  were  free  to  acknowledge  that  the 
display  of  apples  surpassed  anything  they  ever  saw  before,  and 
not  a  voice  spoke  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  praise  and  sur- 
prise. Old  residents  were  especially  gratified,  and  the  old 
settlers  who  have  borne  the  toil  and  broke  the  ground,  were 
thankful  to  see,  this  day,  the  fruition  of  their  hopes.  Here  was 
the  result  of  their  labor,  and  here  was  the  pledge  of  the  bounty 
for  the  future.  It  was  estimated  that  twenty  thousand  persons 
entered  the  grounds  during  the  exhibition. 


THE    ADDRESSES. 


Judge  Littlejohn  delivered  a  very  elaborate  address  at  the 
fair  on  Thursday,  September  29th,  and  was  followed  by  Gov. 
Baldwin,  who  expressed  his  delight  at  the  progress  made  in 
Western  Michigan  as  follows : 

GOV.    BALDWIl^'S    ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen" — I  did  not  come  here  either  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to 
say  a  single  word ;  and  if  I  had  come  here  with  that  purpose, 
I  should  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  forego  it  for  the  reason, 
as  you  have  already  perceived,  I  am  suffering  from  a  severe 
hoarseness  and  cold,  which  renders  it  utterly  impossible  for  me 
to  speak  on  this  occasion.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while 
I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you  or  detain  you  here  with  any 
extended  remarks  of  mine,  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  with  you  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  in 
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this  lovely  portion  of  our  beautiful  and  fertile  State.  [Cheers.], 
I  congratulate  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  on  the  improvement 
manifested,  and  the  increasing  improvement  felt  and  wit- 
nessed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  in  every 
thing  pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits.    [Applause.] 

Fifty  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  what  did  we  know,  what; 
was  known,  and,  less  still,  what  was  thought  of  the  doctrine- 
and  practice  of  rotation  in  crops  ?    What  improvements,  what 
wonderful   improvements    have   been  made   in  agricultural 
implements!    It  has  been  said — I  have  somewhere  read  it — 
that,  fifty  years  ago,  a  good  strong  man  could  carry  upon  his* 
shoulders  the  entire  implements  of  a  farm,  except  the  cart  and 
that  old-fashioned,  clumsy  harrow.    To-day  we  see  not  only 
improvements  in  agricultural  implements,  but  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  as  a  consequence,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  everything  that  is  grown  upon  the  farm.    While- 
we  live  in  a  day  of  progress,  in  no  other  branch,  in  no  other 
pursuit  of  life,  has  this  progress  been  more  marked,  more  tell- 
ing, than  in  that  great  and  noble  calling,  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

The  knowledge  we  possess, —  the  larger  part  of  the  knowl- 
edge we  possess,  or  that  is  practical  by  us  all, — has  been  obtained 
m  our  intercourse  with  one  another.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture  progress  has  marked  the  day,  but 
in  no  one  branch  has  this  improvement,  perhaps,  been  more 
marked  than  in  that  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

If  I  remember  aright,  Mr.  President,  it  is  about  twenty  years 
since  the  formation  of  the  American  Pomological  Society* 
But  look  to-day,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land,  at  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  pomological  soci- 
eties existing  from  North  to  South,  and  from  East  to  West. 
The  object  of  these  societies  is  to  bring  together  the  people, 
especially  those  who  are  engaged — I  will  not  say  who  are  inter- 
ested, because  I  trusl  every  man  and  every  woman  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  is  interested,  whether  they  are  pursuing 
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the  calling  of  agriculture  or  not, — ^but  it  is  to  bring  together 
the  people  and  those  who  are  so  engaged,  that  they  may 
compare  together  the  practice  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  improvements. 

If  there  is  any  one  calling,  if  there  is  any  pursuit  intended 
by  the  Creator  of  all  things  for  the  special  benefit  of  mankind ; 
if  there  is  any  one  pursuit  more  ennobling  to  man  than  any 
other,  that  pursuit  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    [Applause.] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  not  detain  you  or  weary  you 
with  any  renaarks  of  mine,  but  I  do  most  heartily  congratulate 
you  upon  the  evidence  I  have  seen,  to-day,  of  the  improvement 
of  this  portion  of  our  noble  Peninsula  State.  I  have  never  seen, 
in  any  part  of  our  noble  State, — I  have  never  seen  anywhere, — 
any  more  beautiful  or  more  creditable  exhibition  of  apples  than 
I  have  seen  here  to-day.  I  say  I  congratulate  you  upon  this,  your 
first  exhibition  of  the  Pomological  Society.  I  congratulate 
you,  my  fellow-citizens  in  this  part  of  the  State,  upon  these 
evidences  of  thought;  these  evidences  of  mind;  these  evi- 
dences that  you  intend  to  make  use  of  thought,  of  mind,  of 
intelligence;  that  you  intend  these  to  bear  upon  this  noble 
calling.  If  there  is  any  calling  that  requires  thought,  or  any 
calling  that  is  deserving  of  mind  and  thought,  of  education, 
of  intelligence,  it  is  that  of  the  agriculturist.    [Cheers.] 

Again,  fellow-citizens,  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  exhibi- 
tion. I  congratulate  you  upon  the  growing  importance  of  this 
section  of  our  beautiful  State,  not  only  in  this  branch,  but  in 
everything  that  is  for  the  well-being  of  society.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Judge  Eamsdell  of  Grand  Traverse  spoke  earnestly  in  sup- 
port of  the  Pomological  Society,  urging  the  people  to  subscribe 
liberally,  and  sustain  a  society  which  is  doing  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  vital  interests  of  the  State. 

Eev.  James  Hamilton  of  Newaygo  made  an  eloquent  address, 
showing  that  the  pursuits  of  horticulture  are  identified  with 
the  highest  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  promotive  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement. 


RETURNS    FROM   COUNTY    SOCIETIES. 


BARRY  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Barry  County  Agricultural  Society 
reports :  The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Hastings  October  5th  and  6th,  1870.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  was  very  good,  showing  an  improvement  on  previous 
years;  while  of  fruits  and  vegetables  the  specimens  were 
exceedingly  fine.  Membership  tickets  sold,  393 ;  Number  of 
entries,  560.    The  premiums  awarded  amounted  to  1304.50. 

The  following  is  a  financial  statement  for  the  year : 

KECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand |1W  64 

Cashfrom  theconnty 100  00 

Cash  from  rent  of  grounds 8tt  00 

Cash  from  sale  of  membership  tickets 898  00 

Ca8hfh>m  gate  fees 886  5T 

Cashfromrent  of  dining-hall 60  00 

11,025  21 

SXPBNDITUBES. 

Insurance $7  00 

Old  premium  orders 11  08 

Express  on  State  Reports 8  65 

Repairing  fence 98  86 

Expenses  of  dining-hall 165  01 

Expenses  of  exhibition 97  60 

Expenses  of  printing 72  70 

Secretary's  salary 60  00 

Premiums  to  date 295  00 

Cash  on  hand 289  40 

^1,025  41 
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Officers  for  1871. — S.  J.  Bedleman,  President ;  Eichard 
Jones,  Vice  President ;  M.  L.  Williams  of  Hastings,  Secretary ; 
Wm.  H.  Powers,  Treasurer ;  Peter  Cramer,  Marshal ;  T.  Alteffc, 
D.  W.  Ellis,  W.  P.  Bristol,  Wm.  M.  Garrett,  John  Keagle^ 
Directors. 

The  Colorado  Potato-bug  first  appeared  in  June,  1869.  The 
damage  in  1870,  in  this  county,  was  about  one-third  of  the 
crop.  Some  localities  lost  nearly  all  their  potatoes,  while 
others  were  uninjured. 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  Benzie  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Charles  P.  Travis  of  Benzonia,  writes:  That  they  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  yield  of  crops  in  the  county  this  year, 
but  hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  compiling  relia- 
ble statistics  another  year. 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  not  made  its  appearance  yet, 
and  some  farmers  thought  they  should  not  be  troubled  for 
some  years.  Apples  grown  here  keep  longer  than  those  grown 
further  south,  the  trees  maturing  much  slower.  Plums  seem 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  yield 
largely.  Fifty  plums  have  been  picked  from  the  section  of  a 
limb  twelve  inches  long.  Peaches  did  not  do  well.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  injured  by  the  winter  setting  in  before  the  leaves 
had  changed  color. 

The  capabilities  of  the  soil  have  not  been  thoroughly  tested 
as  yet,  but  the  results  of  the  past  season  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  this  region  will  compare  favorably  in  variety  and  quality 
of  its  productions  with  places  further  south,  that  have  not  the 
moderating  influence  of  large  bodies  of  water. 

Crops  of  oats,  clover,  and  timothy  were  cut  in  this  county 
the  past  season  that  would  have  been  a  credit  to  the  finest 
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farming  portion  of  Ohio.  Three  tons  of  timothy  were  cut 
from  an  acre,  in  seyeral  instances. 

Potatoes  seldom  rot,  if  properly  cared  for  when  dug.  Large 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  their 
quality  is  considered  very  excellent. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in  operation  three  years. 
The  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  oflBcers  was  held  the 
first  Monday  in  June.  The  fair  was  held  at  Benzonia  Sep- 
tember 28th  and  29th,  on  grounds  owned  by  the  Society.  The 
fair  was  characterized  by  a  fine  display  of  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  display  of  wheat  was  not  equal  to  former 
years;  it  was  probably  injured  by  the  warm,  moist  days  in 
June.  Almost  every  variety  of  flint  com  was  exhibited  in 
perfection.  Vegetables  in  great  variety  were  shown,  fully 
ripened.  The  quality  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums  was  most 
excellent. 


CALHOUN    COUNTY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Calhoun  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of 
October,  1870.  There  was  a  full  average  attendance,  and  a 
healthy  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fair,  with  about  the 
usual  number  of  entries. 

The  show  of  thorough-bred  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was 
never  excelled.  The  Short-horns  were  the  favorites,  and  in 
goodly  numbers.  The  sheep  comprised  fine  and  long-wooled, 
and  grades,  all  of  very  superior  quality.  Of  hogs,  there  were 
all  the  choice  kinds  usually  found  in  the  country.  There  was 
a  decided  improvement  in  good,  square,  substantial  horses  for 
all  work,  and  roadsters. 

The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  domestic  man- 
ufactures and  implements  of  husbandry,  was  very  fine  and 
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large.  An  elegant  assortment  of  wagons  and  carriages  made 
in  the  county  was  displayed. 

The  premium  list  offered  about  12,000  for  premiums;  $900 
were  awarded. 

Beceipts  and  expenditures  are  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand $48  48 

RecelptB  at  liilr.. 1,4^68 


$1,488  16 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  printing. $68  76 

improyements 395  81 

expenses  of  fair 222  20 

forage 92  16 

premiums  paid 746  28 

Premiamsdne. , 128  00 

Cash  on  hand 46  47 

$1,488  16 


Officers  for  1871. — Nathan  Eobinson,  President ;  Frank 
Beach,  Secretary;  A.  0.  Hyde,  Treasurer.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, George  H.  Barber,  Nathan  Chilson,  Isaac  Hewett,  T. 
Hoaglin,  Wm.  Harris,  and  a  Vice-President  for  each  township. 

Calhoun  county  is  twenty-four  miles  north  and  south,  by 
thirty  east  and  west,  and  is  about  midway  between  Detroit 
river  and  Lake  Michigan.  There  are  found  within  its  limits  all 
the  grades  of  land  and  kinds  of  timber  natural  to  Michigan, 
except,  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  and  the  soil  usually  indicated 
by  such  timber.  We  have  the  rich  prairie,  the  heavy-tim- 
bered, clay  soil,  originally  covered  with  maple,  beech,  oak  of 
various  kinds,  white  and  basswood,  white  and  black  ash,  hick- 
ory, walnut,  butternut,  elms,  etc.,  with  abundant  tamarack  in 
the  low  ground.  We  have  the  bur-oak  plains,  scarcely  less 
fertile  than  the  prairie;  the  timbered,  opening,  and  rolling 
white-oak  land,  running  through  all  grades  of  loam  down  to 
sandy. 
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This  county  i$  watered  by  the  Kalamazoo  and  St  Joseph 
rivers  and  their  tributaries,  rich  with  numerous  lakes,  affording 
abundant  and  convenient  water  for  stock,  and  water-power  for 
milling  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  climate  is  health- 
fuL  When  the  Northern  Central  and  the  Marshall  &  Cold- 
water  roads  are  completed,  its  market  facilities  will  equal  the 
most  favored  localities  of  the  State.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  for  farming  purposes,  when  well  cultivated 
producing  very  fine  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy  hay, 
com,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  abounds 
in  flocks  of  fine  and  long-wooled  sheep,  herds  of  cattle,  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  thorough-breds,  and  a  stock  of  horses 
which  for  size,  style,  symmetry,  and  action  is  seldom  excelled. 
There  are  already  two  or  three  cheese  and  butter  facto- 
ries, and  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance.  Our  reputation  as  a  fruit-producing  county  is 
second  to  only  two  or  three  counties  in  the  State. 

Wheat  may  still  be  considered  the  leading  crop,  but  the 
naked  fallow  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  under  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation,  in  which  the  barley,  oats,  corn-stubble,  or 
clover  meadow  takes  its  place.  The  crop  of  1870  was  of  fine 
quality,  but  many  pieces  were  badly  winter-killed  in  conse- 
quence of  ice  and  sleet  in  the  early  part  of  winter;  and  unfa- 
vorable weather  in  March  and  April  made  the  average  less 
than  usual.  Corn  was  more  largely  planted  than  usual,  and 
was  a  very  successful  crop,  many  farmers  harvesting  from  80 
to  100  bushels  per  acre,  in  fields  of  fifteen  to  forty  acres.  Oats 
and  barley  were  fine  crops,  but  the  berry  of  the  barley  was  in 
many  cases  impaired  by  excessive  rain. 

The  fanners  of  this  county  are  now  pursuing  a  system  of 
rotation  of  crops,  including  sheep  and  stock  raising,  which  is 
far  more  remunerative  than  the  former  manner  of  farming. 
They  are  also  paying  more  attention  to  fruit,  including  small 
fruits  and  grapes,  with  apparent  promise  of  success. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add   that  the  potato-bug    has 
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vappeared  and  produced  the  usual  destruction  of  the  crop. 
They  appeared  about  the  10th  of  June,  and  increased  in  geo- 
metric ratio  until,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  they  covered  the 
land.  My  impression  is  that  the  crop  was  lessened  forty  or 
fifty  i)er  cent  by  the  beetle.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
general  prosperity  prevails  in  the  farming  communities. 


CASS  COUNTY. 

The  Cass  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in 
1851.  The  following  year  the  whole  number  of  articles  and 
iinimals  exhibited  was  two  hundred  and  seven.  Premiums 
awarded,  ninety-eight.  At  the  fair  for  1870,  the  number  of 
^articles  and  animals  exceeded  one  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
the  receipts  for  the  year  were  $1,746  09. 

The  Society  has  been  contending  against  diflBculties,  having 
io  move  its  grounds  twice,  owing  to  the  passage  of  railroads 
through  its  grounds.  The  Society  is  at  present,  however,  in 
good  financial  condition,  and  a  good  prospect  of  greatly 
increased  interest  in  the  annual  exhibition,  from  the  increased 
railroad  facilities.  In  the  ladies'  department  there  was  abund- 
ant evidence  of  that  refinement  of  taste  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  pleasur6  of  the  fair.  The  ingenuity,  talent 
and  skill  shown  by  the  ladies  in  the  productions  of  their 
pencils,  their  needles,  and  their  fingers,  was  creditable  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  aflfbrds  much  gratification  to  find  this 
branch  of  the  exhibition  so  well  attended  to,  showing  that 
while  the  community  is  advancing  satisfactorily  in  the  pur- 
isuit  of  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  it  is  keeping  equal 
pace  in  the  culture  of  its  graces.  On  the  whole,  the  progress 
of  the  Society  is  onward,  and  is  destined  to  become  of  very 
general  interest. 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  John  P.  Coulter,  Howard ; 
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Secretary,  D.  M.  Howell,  Cassopolis ;  Treasurer,  W,  W.  Peck, 
Cassopolis;  Directors,  James  Eivers,  Calvin;  6.  B.  Turner, 
Jefferson;  Hiram  Mecchum,  Porter;  M.  J.  Gard,  Volinia; 
W.  H.  Doane,  Howard ;  J.  Haine,  Jr.,  La  Grange ;  A.  Huyck, 
Marcellus ;  A.  Knapp,  Dowagiac. 

The  following  items  concering  the  county  at  large  have  also 
been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Rivers,  Secretary  ^ro  tern. ' 

The  county  embraces  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  timber 
found  in  the  State.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  clear 
lakes  and  running  streams.  Owing  to  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  farmers  have  not  paid  the  attention  to  the  prepar- 
ation and  application  of  manures  which  their  true  interests 
demand,  and  to  which  they  must  attend  if  they  expect  to  keep 
up  the  productiveness  of  their  farms. 

The  county  produces  all  kinds  of  grains  and  grasses  com- 
mon to  this  climate.  For  quality  of  fruit  it  challenges  com- 
petition, while  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  large  quantities  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  exported. 

Stock-raising  is  not  followed  largely  for  profit.  The  young 
stock  is  bought  up  by  parties  from  other  places.  Oxen,  on 
improved  farms,  are  seldom  seen,  and  cows  are  kept  for  home 
nse  only.  Devons  and  Short-horns  (Durhams)  are  the  most 
prominent  improved  breeds.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  the  light  and  fleet  roadsters 
being  superseded  by  draft-horses  and  horses  for  all  work. 
Sheep-raising  is  profitable,  but  it  has  not  the  attention  the  age 
demands. 

Pork  forms  the  most  valuable  export  from  the  county,  and 
improvements  in  breeding  are  being  made  by  practical  farm- 
ers. The  method  of  feeding  on  clover  through  the  season  is 
largely  practiced,  it  being  generally  conceded  that  hogs  run- 
ning in  clover  through  the  season  double  their  weight  by  fall 
without  further  expense. 

The  potato  crop  is  the  only  one  that  has  failed  for  two 
years,  and  this  wa.s  owing  to  the  bugs. 
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EATON  COUNTY. 

Mr.  T,  D.  Green,  secretary  of  the  Eaton  County  Agricult- 
ural Society,  writes :  The  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosper- 
ous one  for  our  Society,  both  financially  and  in  the  interest 
shown  by  the  members,  in  the  number  of  entries  made.  Our 
new  grounds  are  well  fenced,  we  have  good  buildings,  and  one 
of  the  best  half-mile  tracks  in  the  State.  From  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Society,  in  1855,  up  to  the  present  year,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  hold  our  fair  in  a  seven-acre  lot,  where 
there  was  no  chance  to  exhibit  half  the  entries.  TVe  now  have 
thirty-one  acres,  finely  located,  and  the  last  fair  proved  that 
the  farmers  can  appreciate  nice  grounds  and  buildings.  Our 
receipts  were  very  much  in  excess  of  former  years.  After  pay- 
ing all  expenses  and  premiums,  we  had  something  left  with 
which  to  make  improvements  another  year. 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  E.  T.  Church ;  Treasurer^ 
E.  Shepherd ;  Secretary,  J.  V.  Johnson. 

The  potato-bug  appeared  early  in  the  season,  and  early 
potatoes  were  more  injured  than  late.  Some  pieces  were  very 
little  injured,  others  nearly  destroyed.  No  remedy  has  beett 
found  that  farmers  value. 


GENESEE    COUNTY. 

In  accordance  with  annual  custom,  and  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  our  By-Laws,  the  Executive  Committee  submit 
their  twenty-first  annual  report  of  the  Genesee  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  the  year  1870. 

In  contrast  to  the  spring  of  1869,  which  was  cold,  wet,  and 
backward,  the  spring  of  1870,  after  a  severe  winter,  opened 
early,  and  was  genial  and  favorable  for  agricultural  operations* 
Taking  advantage  of  this  condition,  a  large  amount  of  spring 
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crops  were  pat  in  by  our  farmers  generally.  The  summer 
proved  rainy  to  an  uncommon  degree,  the  wet  being  accom- 
panied all  through  with  much  warmth,  and  a  portion  of  the 
season  was  intensely  hot.  The  autumn  was  remarkably  fine, 
without  frosts,  and  the  mild  weather  extended  late  toward  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  the  wet  and  warm  weather  of 
summer  was  to  produce  a  rank  upright  growth  of  straw  in 
"wheat  and  oats,  and  to  largely  obstruct  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  while  promoting  the  vegetation  of  weeds. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Such  of  the  wheat  as  was  early  sown  in  the  fall  of  1869,  so 
as  to  attain  a  good  growth  to  give  it  strength  and  vitality  to 
withstand  the  sudden  and  severe  winter  of  that  year,  did  well. 
That  which  was  sown  late  fared  worse,  for  want  of  time  to 
acquire  the  stamina  necessary  to  be  up  against  extreme  cold, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  killed 
by  ice  and  exposure.  The  combined  warmth  and  wet  of  the 
growing  season  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  crop,  by  causing  the  young  plant  to  spindle  up  with 
too  rapid  growth,  instead  of  stooliug.  The  wet  and  warmth 
were  likewise  unfavorable  for  early  harvesting  operations,  and 
caused  a  little  sprouting  in  the  ear  of  the  bald  varieties  of 
wheat  in  some  situations.  Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages, 
the  general  quality  of  the  crop  was  excellent;  but  we  estimate 
that  the  average  yield  for  the  county  at  large  was  reduced,  by 
the  conditions  referred  to,  to  twelve  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre,  although  some  of  our  best  and  most  thorough  farmers 
were  favored  with  heavy  crops. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sason,  oats  looked  uncommonly 
promising.  But  as  the  summer  advanced  they,  like  wheat, 
were  injuriously  affected  by  the  heat  and  wet,  causing  the 
general  yield  to  be  below  an  average, — say  thirty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Corn  was  planted  in  good  season,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  but  the  rains  which  followed  affected 
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injuriously  its  growth,  and  their  frequency  and  long  continu- 
ance prevented  the  usual  amount  of  cultivation.  However, 
the  very  iSne  fall  weather  favored  its  coming  to  maturity,  and 
a  good  crop  of  superior  quality  was  secured.  The  average 
yield  is  estimated  at  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in  this  county. 
The  yield  in  1870  was  short, — perhaps  not  to  exceed  on  the 
average  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  owing  to  the  same  causes 
which  affected  the  crop  of  oats. 

The  meadows  yielded  about  one  and  a  quarter  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  with  a  decided  improvement  over  the  quality  of 
the  crop  of  1869.  The  early  haying  weather  was  not  very 
favorable,  but  it  improved  as  the  time  advanced ;  and  it  was 
mostly  secured  in  good  order,  excepting  clover  hay,  much  of 
which  was  considerably  damaged  by  wet.  For  the  maturing 
of  clover-seed,  however,  the  season  was  good,  and  a  fine  crop 
was  realized.    The  pastures,  also,  have  been  excellent. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  the  planting  and  growth  of 
potatoes,  but  they  were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  operations 
of  the  Colorado  beetle,  the  damage  from  this  cause  varying 
much  in  different  localities.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  general  a^verage.  Some 
portion  of  the  crop  has  been  lost  by  rot,  after  the  potatoes 
had  been  dug  and  housed  in  apparently  fine  condition.  This 
decay  has  been  found  especially  to  affect  Peachblows,  hitherto 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  varieties. 

The  culture  of  hops  in  this  county  has  been  almost  aban- 
doned. We  know  of  but  two  or  three  growers  who  deemed 
their  vines  worth  picking  this  year.  This  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  depressed  market  price  of  the  article,  in  consequence  of 
which,  many  who  have  heretofore  raised  hops  to  some  extent 
have  plowed  up  their  yards  for  other  uses. 

About  the  usual  breadth  of  buckwheat  was  sown,  but  the 
returns  were  low,  owing  to  the  prevailing  wet,  hot  weather. 
The  average  yield  was  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
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Eoot  crops  were  seriously  damaged  by  the  rank  growth  of 
weeds  choking  their  progress-  Aside  from  this,  which  was 
only  an  incident  of  the  season,  we  regret  to  notice  that  less 
attention  is  being  bestowed  npon  these  valuable  aids  to  the 
healthy  support  of  stock  than  their  worth  would  seem  to 
demand.  This  neglect  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  these  crops,  but  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  making  it  diflScult  or  impracticable  to 
take  care  of  and  keep  them  free  from  weeds  at  the  most  criti- 
cal period  of  their  growth ;  their  season  of  sowing  and  culti- 
vation, and  when  they  most  need  attention,  coming  just  at  the 
time  of  year  when  the  farmer's  other  work  is  heaviest  and 
most  pressing,  and  will  not  admit  of  postponement. 

FRUIT. 

The  orchards  of  apples,  at  present  the  leading  fruit  of  this 
county,  produced  a  large  crop.  But  owing  to  the  peculiar 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  season,  the  ymatured  too  rap- 
idly and  too  early,  which  has  been  found  to  seriously  impair 
their  keeping  properties.  The  fruitage  of  grapes  was  large 
and  fine,  and  the  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  their 
cultivation  is  inducing  an  annual  increase  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  vineyards.  Pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  most 
fruits  raised  here  were  abundant  and  good.  Peaches,  however, 
did  not  produce  so  well  as  in  1869;  and  the  liability  of  the 
peach  trees  to  be  winter-killed  prevents  much  attention  being 
given  to  their  increase. 

HORNED  CATTLE. 

The  display  of  blooded  stock  at  the  county  fair  shows  that 
no  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  interest  we.  have  noted 
for  several  years  back.  The  raising  of  stock  for  export  is 
becoming  an  important  item  in  the  resources  of  this  county, 
and  doubtless  our  farmers  find  profit  in  improving  their 
breeds. 
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HOBSES. 

As  the  wealth  and  popniation  of  the  county  grow  apace, 
the  number  of  fine  horses  kept  for  work  or  pleasure  increases 
in  proportion.  Handsome  carriage  horses  and  roadsters  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  were  scarce  enough  to  be  remarkable,  are  now 
so  numerous  as  to  attract  no  special  observation,  while  the 
class  of  horses  used  for  farm  work  is  constantly  improving. 
A  demand  for  heavy  draft  horses  is  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  that  description,  and  directing  attention  to  their 
propagation.  The  sire  horses  kept  in  the  county  for  raising 
stock  for  farm  work  are  numerous  and  valuable. 

SHEEP. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  pelts  oflFered  for  sale  in  the 
Flint  market  alone,  the  slaughter  of  sheep,  alluded  to  in  pre- 
vious reports  of  this  Society,  must  still  be  very  large.  While 
prudent  and  careful  sheep  farmers  still  adhere  to  their  con- 
victions that  wool  will  be  a  profitable  commodity  to  raise,  and 
reserve  their  flocks  accordingly,  the  reaction  among  those 
who  embarked  so  incautiously  in  expensive  sheep  a  few  years 
ago  it  would  appear  has  not  yet  quite  subsided.  The  remark- 
ably fine  and  extensive  show  of  first-class  sheep  at  the  county 
fair  in  October  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  care 
and  attention  still  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  stock- 
husbandry.  The  clip  of  wool  has  been  rather  light,  and 
the  average  price,  40c.,  was  a  little  higher  than  that  obtained 
in  1869. 

8WIKE. 

While  the  breed  of  hogs  continues  to  receive  marked  atten- 
tion, and  their  improvement  is  diligently  sought,  it  is  observ- 
able  that  the  preference  is  being  transferred  from  the  large 
heavy  breeds  to  those  of  smaller  and  more  compact  frames; 
the  latter  being  easier  to  feed  and  cheaper  to  fatten.  The 
favorite  crosses  seem  to  be  the  Suffolk  with  the  Chester,  and 
the  Essex  with  the  Chester.    Either  of  these  makes  good  mar- 
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ketable  pork.  The  quantity  killed  this  year  has  been  large> 
and  the  price  obtained  satisfactory. 

MANUFACTURES. 

There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Genesee  county.  Additional  mills  continue  to 
be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  lath,  shingles, 
cloths,  cassimeres,  flannels,  shawls,  yams,  etc.  Flour,  also,  has 
become  an  article  of  large  export  to  the  Eastern  States ;  and 
staves  are  manufactured  very  extensively.  A  number  of 
cheese  factories  are  also  among  the  newly  established  evidences 
of  industrial  enterprise. 

TRANSACTIONS. 

•  The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  12th  day  of  January,  1870,  when  the  following  persons 
were  elected  officers  for  that  year: 

President — ^Elijah  W.  Eising  of  Litchfield.  Vice  Presi- 
dents— John  B.  Cochran  of  Argentine;  William  Owen 
of  Atlas;  Henry  Schram  of  Burton;  Enos  M.  Miller  of 
Clayton;  Calvin  Cartwright  of  Davison;  Y.  E.  Benton  of 
Fenton;  Abner  Eandall  of  First  Ward ;  John  B.  Hamilton  of 
Second  Ward;  Artemas  Thayer  of  Third  Ward;  George  W. 
Thayer  of  town  of  Flint;  William  Schram  of  Flushing; 
George  W.  Meriam  of  Forest ;  Zenas  A.  Gage  of  Gaines ;  Wil- 
liam B.  Wetherell  of  Genesee;  John  W.  King  of  Grand 
Blanc;  William  Hulburd  of  Montrose;  Samuel  Greenly  of 
Mount  Morris;  Walter  Cross  of  Mundy;  William  Munger  of 
Bichfield;  David  Case  of  Thetford;  Charles  L.  Cole  of 
Vienna.  Secretary — ^Francis  H.  Bankin  of  city  of  Flint. 
Treasurer — Oren  Stone  of  city  of  Flint.  Executive  Commit' 
tee — Jesse  M.  Davis  of  Genesee;  Chandler  H.  Eockwood  of 
Genesee;  David  Schram  of  Burton;  George  W.  Thayer  of 
Town  of  Flint ;  D.  H.  Stone  of  Grand  Blanc ;  Josiah  Pratt  of 
city  of  Flint;  Charles  Pettis  of  Davison.  Auditors — ^Alexan- 
der W.  Davis  of  Grand  Blanc;  John  L.  Gage  of  Burton. 
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At  that  meeting,  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  subject  of 
a  change  or  enlargement  of  the  fair  grounds,  which  terminated 
in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolvedy  That  the  question  of  removal  or  enlargement  of 
the  fair  grounds  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  and  if,  in  their  judgment,  they  deem  it  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  Society  to  remove  the  same,  that  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  present  grounds  and  purchase 
and  locate  elsewhere ;  or  to  purchase  additional  land  adjoining 
the  present  grounds. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  Executive  Committee  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  then  appointed  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  the 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  David  Schram, 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  or  removal  of 
the  grounds. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  sub-committee  made  their  report 
to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  setting 
forth  what  might  be  done  in  tjie  way  of  enlarging  the  old  fair 
grounds,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  same.  They  also 
reported  that  they  had  received  a  proposition  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Hamilton  to  sell  to  the  Society  a  tract  of  land,  about  twenty- 
five  acres  more  or  less,  sixty  rods  nearer  the  court-house  than 
the  old  grounds,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  payable  at  the  option 
of  the  Society  at  any  time  within  ten  years,  with  ten  per  cent 
interest,  payable  annually.  The  report  recommended  the 
purchase  of  this  land,  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Society,  and  that  the  old  grounds  should  be  sold,  it  being 
expected  that  they  would  bring  about  $6,000. 

After  visiting  together  and  examining  the  land  offered  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Executive  Committee  adopted  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  sub-committee,  and  appointed 
the  same  sub-committee  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  and  removal.  On  being  surveyed,  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion was  found  to  contain  26^  acres,  and  the  amount  of  the 
consideration,  110,600. 
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To  bring  the  ground  into  an  improved  shape  for  the  uses 
of  the  Society^  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  one  side  was 
exchanged  with  Mr.  L.  Wesson,  for  an  equivalent  in  land  at 
another  point. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held 
on  the  23d  of  April,  Mr.  Artemas  Thayer  attended  and  oflTered 
the  following  written  proposition  t 

Flint,  April  19, 1870. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oenesee  County  Agricultural  Society: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  desirous  of  aiding  your  Society 
in  getting  up  and  perfecting,  on  your  projected  new  fair 
grounds,  a  first-class  half-mile  race-track  and  riding-park  for 
the  joint  interest  of  your  Society  and  for  the  undersigned, 
who  may  be  more  particularly  interested  in  a  riding-park  and 
race-track,  and  the  improvement  of  horses ;  and  having  been 
informed  that  your  Society  would  be  willing  to  make  any 
reasonable  arrangement,  not  inconsistent  with  your  interests, 
for  the  furtherance  of  such  an  object,  we  would  therefore 
most  respectfully  make  to  your  committee  the  following  pro- 
position (as  being  acceptable  to  us)  for  your  consideration: 

1st.  We  will  lease  of  your  Society  the  use  of  the  track  and 
grounds  for  the  special  purpose  of  general  horse  show  and 
exhibition,  and  the  trial  of  the  speed  of  horses,  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  under  the  following  considerations,  conditions, 
mutual  agreements,  and  restrictions : 

2d  In  consideration  of  said  lease,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
in  the  work  of  grading  and  putting  in  first-class  condition 
the  projected  half-mile  track,  and  have  the  same  completed 
and  finished  by  the  first  of  July  next,  at  our  own  cost  and 
expense,  the  grade  and  survey  to  be  made  and  established  by 
yon, — the  work  to  be  done  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

3d.  In  consideration  aforesaid,  we  also  propose  to  be  to  one- 
half  the  expense  of  building  a  first-class  grand  stand  and 
judges'  stand,  and  such  stabling  capacity  on  the  ground  as 
may  be  deemed  for  the  joint  use  and  necessity  of  your  interest 
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and  ours,  and  also  pay  one-half  the  expense  of  fencing  and 
draining  the  grounds.  The  whole  of  the  above  works  and 
improvements  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  interests. 

4th.  Proposition  for  a  general  riding  park, — ^how  to  be  got 
np,  and  how  supported : 

A  gate-keeper  or  overseer  of  the  grounds  to  be  appointed  by 
you,  who  is  to  have  entire  charge  of  the  grounds,  and  to  keep 
the  same  open  for  ingress  or  egress  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, both  as  to  tariff  of  rates  for  season  tickets,  and  gate 
fee  for  conMnon  entrance,  as  you  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
encourage  the  use  of  said  grounds,  and  make  the  same  a  pop- 
ular place  of  resort  as  a  riding  park. 

No  season  park  tickets  to  give  any  right  to  entry  upon  the 
grounds  on  any  show  or  exhibition  day,  or  time  when  the 
gates  shall  have  been  directed  to  be  closed  by  your  Society  or 
ours. 

The  entire  receipts  thereof  to  be  sacredly  dedicated  to  pay- 
ing the  gate-keeper,  keeping  in  repair  the  track  and  the 
stands,  sheds,  and  fences,  and  the  building  such  further  build- 
ings as  may  be  deemed  for  the  joint  interest  of  the  two 
Societies.  If  said  fund  should  not  be  sufficient,  the  expense 
to  be  borne  equally  between  said  parties. 

Your  Society  to  put  the  grounds  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  keep  the  same  in  such  condition.  The  undersigned, 
by  themselves  or  their  agents,  giving  notice  to  the  gate-keeper 
that  they  want  the  grounds  for  public  exhibition  or  show,  or 
for  the  trial  or  the  test  of  speed  of  horses,  to  have  the  right  to 
have  the  full  and  entire  control  of  the  entire  grounds,  and  to 
establish  such  rates  of  gate  fee,  and  entrance  upon  the  grand 
stand,  and  the  leasing  the  grounds  or  buildings  on  such  days, 
as  they  may  deem  fit.  The  entire  avails  of  such  days  to 
belong  to  the  undersigned,  or  their  successors  or  assigns. 

Your  Society  reserving  to  itself  twenty  days  preceding  and 
fifteen  days  succeeding  your  annual  fair,  in  which  no  exhibi- 
tion or  horse  show  is  to  be  had  by  us  on  said  ground. 
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Your  Society  reserving  also  to  itself  the  right  to  hold  a 
sheep-shearing,  and  show  exhibition  of  stock  and  stock  horses, 
any  time  in  the  month  of  May  or  June  (for  one  week);  first 
giving  twenty  days*  notice  to  the  undersigned  of  the  time  of 
holding  said  show. 

The  old  fence  on  the  old  fair  grounds  to  be  used,  so  fiEur  as 
may  be  deemed  suitable,  on  new  grounds,  for  the  joint  interest 
of  the  two  interests. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Artbmas  Thayeb, 
Charles  Smith, 
Levi  Walker, 
Geo,  M.  Walker, 

W.  H.  TOUSET, 

Wm.  Hamilton. 

After  due  consideration  and  discussion,  the  foregoing  propo- 
sition was  accepted,  and  the  sub-committee  already  appointed 
were  authorized  to  make  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  said  propo- 
sition. At  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Oren  Stone  and  Gharles 
Smith  were  appointed  agents  for  the  disposal  of  the  old  fair- 
grounds by  contract  or  otherwise,  on  the  ground  being 
re-platted,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  ten  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  sales. 

A  lease,  embodying  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
proposition,  was  executed  to  the  Eiding  Park  Association,  and 
the  two  Societies  proceeded  to  fit  up  and  prepare  the  new 
grounds  for  use,  according  to  its  terms.  The  expense  has 
unavoidably  been  large,  but  your  conmiittee  think  the  advan- 
tages gained  amply  compensate  for  the  outlay.  This  Society 
(Jan  now  congratulate  itself  upon  possessing — we  think  we  are 
safe  in  asserting — the  best  county  fair  grounds  in  the  State, 
all  things  considered ;  large  enough  for  all  the  future  wants  of 
the  Society,  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  most  conveniently 
located  within  the  city  limits. 

As  this  Society  has  never  been  incorporated,  and  therefore 
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has  no  existence  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  we  think  the  time  has 
arrived  when  its  incorporation  should  no  longer  be  delayed ; 
and  we  therefore  recommend  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
effect  that  object 

In  preparing  the  list  of  premiums  to  be  offered  for  compe- 
tition at  the  fair  of  1870,  several  new  classes  were  added  and 
others  enlarged  and  extended,  and  the  premiums  in  all  classes 
of  stock,  and  in  domestic  manufactures,  were  thrown  open  to 
the  competition  of  all  the  counties  bordering  on  Genesee. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  provide  diplomas  in 
addition  to  the  cash  premiums,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
delivery,  and  will  be  found  highly  ornamental  and  permanent 
memorials  of  success  in  competition  for  our  premiums. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Executive  Committee, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  D.  H.  Stone,  to  reside  in  Oakland 
county,  Mr,  Phineas  Thompson  of  Grand  Blanc  was  appointed 
to  fill  his  place. 

At  the  desire  of  many  of  the  owners  and  agents  of  reaping 
and  mowing  machines,  arrangements  were  made  for  holding 
a  mowing  match,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  in  the 
month  of  June.  It  took  place  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dewey,  one 
mile  north  of  the  city,  and  elicited  considerable  interest 

The  annual  fair  was  fixed  for  four  days,  commencing  oa 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  October.  That  day,  however,  proving 
very  wet  and  inclement,  the  fair  was  extended  to  the  fifth  day, 
and  the  entry  books  were  held  open  throughout  Wednesday, 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  kept  away  by  the  storm  of 
Tuesday.  The  weather  cleared  off  fine,  and  the  fair  was 
remarkably  successful.  The  entries  for  competition  exceeded 
those  of  the  previous  year  by  about  300,  and  the  increaae  iu 
the  sale  of  membership  tickets  was  1 62.  The  exhibition  of 
horses,  sheep,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  the  display  in  Floral  Hall 
never  was  larger  or  better;  while  the  show  of  swine,  poultry, 
carriages,  and  miscellaneous  articles  was  far  ahead  of  those  at 
any  previous  fair  held  by  this  Society.    The  superiority  of 
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many  of  the  animals  in  the  cattle  classes  was  noted  by  visitors 
from  abroad.  Among  the  most  admired  were  several  Short- 
horns and  a  yearling  Hereford  bull  from  the  Crapo  herds, 
which  were  not  in  competition  for  premiums,  but  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Crapo  to  help  to  show  what  our  county  is  maintaining 
in  the  line  of  blooded  stock. 

As  the  sale  of  the  old  fair  grounds  in  separate  lots  was 
found  to  proceed  but  slowly,  and  it  seemed  very  desirable  to 
realize  from  them  in  order  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  to 
relieve  the  Society  from  a  part  of  its  debt  and  accruing  inter- 
est for  the  new  grounds,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  advertise 
for  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  in  a  body,  which 
was  accordiugly  done.  At  the  time  appointed  for  receiving 
the  bids,  the  only  proposal  made  was  from  Mr.  Oren  Stone, 
who  offered  $6,000,  payable  in  annual  installments;  with 
interest  at  ten  per  cent,  which  offer  was  accepted.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  sale  is  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Society  for  its  real  estate  in  the  said  sum  of  $6,000,  leaving 
the  amount  of  its  liabilities  for  land,  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
its  other  resources,  about  $5,000. 

For  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
Society,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Executive  Committee.        ^ 

F.  H.  EANKIN,  Secretary. 

Flikt,  December  31, 1870. 


HURON  COUNTY. 


The  Huron  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Arts 
Society  was  organized  in  1869.  It  was  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt  to  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  whether  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  county,  and  public  sentiment,  would  sustain 
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a  society  in  snch  a  condition  as  to  confer  that  benefit  and 
awaken  that  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  which  were  the  chief 
objects  sought  in  its  organization.  As  the  capital  in  the 
county  was  chiefly  invested  in  lumbering  operations  from  its 
first  settlement,  to  the  total  neglect  of  agriculture,  till  about 
twelve  years  ago,  it  was  feared  that  neither  farmers  nor  capi- 
talists would  feel  themselves  sufficiently  interested  to  contrib- 
ute of  their  means,  time,  and  labor  to  get  up  a  respectable 
exhibition.  By  the  exercise  of  some  energy  and  perseverance, 
a  portion  of  the  county  was  canvassed  and  sufficient  stock  sub- 
scribed to  warrant  the  holding  of  a  fair  in  1869.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-six  dollars  were  ofTered  in  premiums  at  that  time, 
only  eighty-one  dollars  of  which  were  awarded.  In  1870 
about  two  hundred  dollars  were  offered,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  dollars  awarded.  At  these  exhibitions,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  products  was  good,  and 
manifested  a  progressive  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  of  the 
Society.  A  very  good  number  of  entries  was  made,  and  in 
1870  quite  an  advance  on  the  preceding  year.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  this  year  voted  us  one-tenth  of  a  mill  assessed 
on  all  taxable  property  in  the  county,  which,  added  to  stock 
subscribed,  will  soon  enable  us  to  make  a  show  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  some  older  counties.  The  officers 
are  elected  at  the  annual  meetings,  held  the  third  Friday 
in  January.  The  Board  consists  of  a  President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  five  Directors. 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  Watson  Robinson ;  Treas- 
urer, Jeremiah  Ludington ;  Secretary,  J.  Boss,  M.  D. ;  Direct- 
ors, Eobert  Scott,  Waterhouse  Whitman,  Alex.  Harrison, 
Donald  Carrie,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson.  The  accounts  show  a 
balance  on  hand  of  141  86. 
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HILLSDALE. 

In  compliance  with  statutory  provisions,  we  herewith  trans- 
mit the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Hillsdale  County 
Agricultural  Society,  accompanied  by  such  notes  as  seem  to 
be  proper  under  the  circumstances.  "We  do  this  the  more 
cheerfully  from  the  fact  that  the  year  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity to  all  our  people  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mechanic 
arts.  Favored  as  we  have  been  above  many  sections  of  the 
country,  with  rains  and  sunshine  to  mature  our  crops,  with 
health  and  strength  to  secure  the  same,  and  a  reasonable 
demand  for  all  our  products,  just  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  producers  of  our  county  to  press  forward  in  their  noble 
calling. 

With  pleasure  we  record  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  our 
farmers  are  seeking  a  higher  standard  of  agriculture.  The 
inquiry  comes  from  every  quarter,  How  may  I  make  my  ferm 
more  productive  with  the  means  at  my  command  ?  To  what 
stock,  or  of  what  breeds,  may  I  look  for  the  best  returns  ? 
How  may  I  so  change  this  or  that  field,  this  or  that  course  of 
cropping,  this  or  that  surrounding  of  dwelling  or  bams  as  to 
give  profit  to  labor  and  add  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
household  ?  How  may  I  most  profitably  return  to  the  soil  the 
few  hundred  dollars  heretofore  extracted  from  it,  and  which 
has  been  wrapt  up  in  mortgages  or  bonds  stored  away  in  some 
old  family  chest  or  bank  vault  ?  We  look  upon  this  unrest  as 
an  omen  for  good  to  the  future  of  our  county.  The  inquis- 
itive minds  of  our  Yankee  population  will  not  stop  short  of 
legitimate  results.  Progress  is  being  indelibly  stamped  on  all 
our  actions  and  doings,  on  none  more  than  those  of  the  farmer 
and  mechanic.  Else  why  the  call  for  so  much  agricultural 
and  scientific  knowledge  as  is  being  distributed  weekly  by  the 
press  in  almost  every  household  in  our  land  ?  Why  the  avidity 
with  which  every  new  species  or  variety  of  seed,  plant,  animal, 
or  idea,  is  sought  after  by  the  agriculturist  and  mechanic,  if 
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not  in  hope  of  bettering  his  condition?  Why  the  annual 
yoting  of  taxes  for  the  dissemination  of  books  and  premiums 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  .science, 
if  not  already  convinced  that  it  pays,  and  pays  largely,  for  the 
outlay  ? 

The  peculiar  and  diversified  character  of  soil,  the  numerous 
lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets,  with  the  great  altitude  of  the  coun- 
try, pre-eminently  adapt  it  to  mixed  husbandry,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  fhiit  culture.  We  are  satisfied,  from  a  residence  and 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  of  the  peculiar  adapta- 
bility of  our  county  to  fruit  culture.  More  reliable  from  year 
to  year  than  our  wheat  crop,  and  in  quality  not  excelled  even 
by  the  lake  counties,  which,  with  the  great  facility  to  markets, 
offers  inducements  to  our  people  enjoyed  by  few  other  locali- 
ties. And  we  are  pleased  to  report  the  fact  that  our  orchards 
and  vineyards  are  multiplying,  and  from  the  greater  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  the  results  are  very  gratifying. 
Our  crops,  as  previously  stated,  were  very  good.  Grass  got  an 
early  start,  turning  a  yield  of  hay  of  superior  quality,  averaging 
one  and  a  half  tons  X)er  acre. 

Wheat,  owing  to  the  early  setting  in  of  winter,  and  at  a 
time  when  making  its  most  vigorous  growth,  was  badly  winter- 
killed on  old  lands  where  indiflferently  j)ut  in  or  sown  broad- 
cast, but  the  very  favorable  spring  told  for  good  to  it,  and  the 
result  was  a  very  excellent  quality  of  grain,  with  an  average 
yield  of  eighteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  are  being  raised  in  the  county  more  than  formerly. 
Farmers  have  learned  the  exhausting  quality  of  the  crop,  and 
they  very  systematically  prepare  for  it  by  using  an  abundance 
of  fertilizers.  The  result  is  very  favorable,  giving  an  average 
yidd  of  forty  bushels. 

Eye  is  but  very  little  raised,  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  noted. 

Peas  do  well  on  our  clayey  and  firm  soils.  They  are  raised 
with  profit  in  about  half  the  county.  The  average  yield  is 
about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
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Buckwheat  is  raised  by  many  farmers  in  small  quantities. 
Owing  to  drouth  aud  excessive  hot  weather  when  filling,  the 
crop  was  but  little  above  a  half  one.  Yield,  about  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre. 

Com  was  never  better.  A  large  average.  Cultivation  gen- 
erally good*  Quality  superior, ,  and  the  yield  about  forty-five 
bnshels,  shelled,  per  acre. 

Potatoes  were  a  failure  for  the  first  time  since  the  county 
was  settled.  All  late  varieties  were  seriously  afiected  by  hot 
weather  and  drouth  just  as  the  tubers  were  forming.  And  in 
addition  to  this,  many  localities  were  visited  by  the  Colorado 
beetle,  destroying  in  many  instances  whole  fields.  They 
appeared  in  small  numbers  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June, 
multiplied  very  fast,  until  potato  vines  were  dead  from  the 
scorching  sun.  As  a  preventative,  many  picked  them,  others 
used  Paris  green.  Both  failed  of  preserving  the  crop,  the  first 
being  too  expensive,  the  other  failing  to  kill  except  where  they 
partook  of  a  hearty  meal. 

Of  hops  tbere  were  no  yards  cultivated,  the  reaction  in  the 
article  being  too  great  for  those  having  them  planted. 

Barley  is  but  an  indifferent  crop  of  the  county ;  it  as  often 
falls  under  ten  bushels  per  acre  as  it  exceeds  it.  This  year  it 
will  average  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Query, — Is  it  because  of 
the  high  altitude  of  our  county,  giving  extremes  of  heat  and 
dry  air,  that  this  crop  makes  so  small  growth ;  or  is  it  in  the 
composition  of  our  soil,  or  both  ? 

Stock — Our  cattle  are  largely  represented  by  the  Short* 
horns  and  their  grades.  Few,  if  any,  counties  in  the  State 
can  show  better  types  of  the  thorough-bred  than  this,  and  they 
are  telling  for  good  with  a  large  number  of  our  best  farmers. 

Our  horses  are  a  very  excellent  class  for  all  work,  being 
descendants  from,  and  retaining,  the  Morgan,  Black  Hawk, 
Messenger,  and  Duroc  bloods.  Our  people  seem  content  with 
the  useful,  without  risking  their  chances  for  the  noted. 

Sheep. — In  this  class  of  stock  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 

49 
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since  1866.  We  must  report  a  falling  off  of  20  per  cent  over 
last  year.  Some  haye  changed  from  fine  to  long-wooled  sbeep, 
but  it  is  problematical,  as  yet,  whether  it  will  pay,  as  the 
difference  in  keep  of  the  one  over  the  other  will  fully  use  up 
the  difference  in  price  of  wool.  And  to  feed  for  mutton  so 
fkr  from  the  mutton  market,  is  still  more  problematical  with 
our  farmers. 

Swine  are  in  goodly  number  and  represented  by  several 
distinct  breeds,  with  their  grades  and  crosses.  Each  has 
its  advocates.  The  prevailing  breed  is  a  mongrel,  made  up 
6f  the  Byfield  and  old  English  Leicestershire,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  Chester  White.  These  are  a  large,  rangy  hog,  given 
to  legs  and  ears,  and  if  properly  fed  will  ripen  in  two  years. 
A  better  type  is  found,  originating  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  part  English  Suffolk  and  part  York- 
shire, which,  from  its  Suffolk  blood,  matures  early  and  ripens 
profitably  for  the  market.  Another  class,  much  sought  after, 
for  easy  keeping,  early  maturity,  and  excellence  for  family  use, 
because  of  its  fineness  in  bone  and  on  the  spit,  is  the  Essex. 
They  are  being  disseminated  through  the  county,  and  telling 
for  good  in  crossing  on  the  larger  breeds.  Another  of  the 
big-boned  class  is  being  introduced  into  the  county,  known  as 
the  Magie  hog,  from  Butler  county,  Ohio,  made  up  of  the  big- 
boned  China,  Poland,  Irish  Grazier,  and  Berkshire  breeds 
These  are  represented  to  mature  early  and  attain  great  weight, 
being  easy  feeders.* 

Poultry  is  found  in  almost  every  yard,  whether  in  city  or 
country.  Each  lass  or  lad  will  exercise  their  own  judgment 
as  to  the  kind,  number,  and  quality  that  shall  hover  around 
them.  Still,  the  surplus  from  this  medley,  shipped-  to  other 
markets,  will  more  than  buy  the  best  farm  of  160  acres  in  the 
county,  every  year. 


♦Note. — Is  not  this  questionable?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
!t^«toric  facts  of  either  or  any  of  the  breeds  from  which  they  inherit? 
And  is  it  not  questionable  as  to  the  profit  on  all  the  large  breeds,  where 
the  first  cost  of  com  is  over  a  penny  a  pound  ? 
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A  vefy  important  interest  to  the  county,  and  of  late  date, 
is  her  cheese  manufactories,  of  which,  at  this  writing,  there 
are  eight,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Allen  factory.  It  has 
been  in  operation  four  years.  Beading  three  years,  and  Pitts- 
ford  two  years;  Cambria,  Hillsdale,  Fayette,  Osseo,  and 
Adams,  each  one  year.  The  three  first,  for  the  past  season, 
used  the  milk  of  a  thousand  cows ;  the  other  five,  about  five 
hundred  all  told,  it  being  their  first  year,  and  most  of  them 
starting  late.  All  are  sanguine,  from  first  experience,  that  it 
will  be  a  paying  business  in  the  future. 

Mills. — From  the  numerous  rivers  finding  their  source  in 
our  county,  we  have  every  facility  for  manufacturing  the  large 
surplus  of  our  grain  crop  for  the  Eastern  market.  There  are 
sixteen  flouring  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  run- 
ning forty  burrs, — two  of  these  on  a  large  scale,  valued  at 
$50,000  each. 

Mechanics. — Among  this  class  of  our  producers,  several 
new  and  important  industries  have  come  into  notice,  the  most 
important  of  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Messrs.  Phelps 
&  Pettis,  of  the  city  of  Hillsdale,  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery,  portable  steam  saw-mills,  engines,  boilers,  thresh- 
ers, cutters,  and  all  implements  for  cultivating  the  soil,  even 
to  shovels  and  spades,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  ironmongers.  These,  with  the  many  other  manufactories 
mentioned  in  former  reports,  furnish  our  people  with  facilities 
surpassed  by  few  communities. 

Another  important  interest  is  the  openiug  up  of  the 
Detroit,  Hillsdale  &  Indiana  Eailroad,  connecting  Hillsdale 
with  Detroit,  by  way  of  Adams,  Moscow,  Somerset,  Brooklyn, 
Manchester,  Saline,  Ypsilanti,  and  Michigan  Central,  to 
Detroit,  making  nearly  an  air  line,  and  which  will  tell 
largely  in  the  future  in  the  matter  of  freights  and  market  to 
the  county  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  northeast  towns  of 
our  county,  heretofore  deprived  of  these  advantages. 

In  speaking  of  the  doings  of  our  Society  for  the  year  so 
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soon  to  close^  we  would  rather  that  our  works  speak  for  us, 
lest  we  fail  to  be  understood;  but  they  being  silent  monitors^ 
unintelligible  and  unappreciable  except  by  sight  and  touch, 
we  will  attempt  the  work,  depending  upon  our  records  for 
assistance.  From  long  experience  and  observation  in  the 
management  of  fairs,  especially  our  own,  we  became  fully 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  systematizing  the  work  more 
fully  if  we  attained  the  ends  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
bringing  them  into  being.  To  this  end  we  prepared  new  rules 
and  regulations,  a  new  system  of  classification  and  entry,  a 
new  principle  of  judging,  affixing  a  responsibility  upon  the 
office  of  Judge  that  enlisted  his  or  her  good  judgment,  and 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  them  to  exercise  it  in  so  conspicuous  a 
place.  This  plan  our  Board  of  Directors  readily  adopted,  and 
the  experience  of  one  year  gives  us  full  confidence  in  the 
system. 

Our  fair  opened  the  fourth  of  October,  and  closed  the 
seventh.  The  first  two  days  were  very  discouraging,  a  slow, 
drizzling  rain  most  of  the  time  retarding,  in  a  measure,  our 
entries,  and  preventing  many  from  bringing  forward  their 
oflTerings  at  all.  The  third  and  fourth  days  were  all  we  could 
ask  or  desire.  The  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  came  and 
mingled  together,  all  putting  on  their  best  smiles,  and  living 
intensely  for  the  day. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  several  divisions,  with  the 
number  of  awards  made  to  each,  will  best  convey  an  idea  as 
to  the  extent  and  merit  of  the  exhibition,  for  be  it  understood 
that  no  premium  is  awarded  except  on  articles  or  animals  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  strictly  meritorious. 

There  W^as  452  exhibitors,  making  1,348  entries,  as  follows : 
Cattle,  62  entries,  49  awards.  Horses,  146  entries,  61  awards. 
Sheep,  66  pens  entries,  38  pens  awards.  Swine,  28  peng 
entries,  17  pens  awards.  Poultry,  29  coops  entries,  19  coops 
awards.  Manufactures  of  wood  and  iron,  152  entries,  60 
awards.     Manufactures   of  leather,    18    entries    11    awards. 
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Textile  fabrics,  164  entries,  79  awards.  Fine  arts,  50  entries, 
23  awards.  Floriculture,  45  entries,  21  awards.  Fruit,  356 
entries,  75  awards.  Conserve  products,  107  entries,  39  awards. 
Grain  and  vegetables,  135  entries,  42  awards.  Total — 1,348 
entries,  534  awards. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  exhibition,  in  all  itss 
parts,  was  well  represented,  the  department  of  fruit  taking  the 
lead,  and  making  of  itself  a  magnificent  show. 

Financirfly,  our  Society  has  been  a  success  since  its  location 
in  1858,  and  reorganization  under  the  general  law  in  1864.  It 
has  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  managers  to  build  up  a 
local  habitation  for  the  Society  second  to  none  in  the  State, 
around  which  it  could  rally  from  year  to  year,  meeting  the 
comforts,  as  they  come  together,  so  oft  experienced  by  well- 
regulated  families  whose  members  have  been  long  absent  and 
now  return. 

The  location  of  our  fair  grounds  was  a  very  fortunate  pro- 
ceeding. The  land,  aside  from  improvements,  has  enhanced 
in  value  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent.  This,  with  the 
improvements,  brings  to  the  Society  a  realty,  the  cash  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  121,000 ;  our  indebtedness  toward 
the  same,  $4,500.  The  receipts  from  our  last  fair  were 
13,553  25;  expenses  of  same,  and  premiums,  $1,891  46; 
leaving  a  balance  of  $1,661  79  as  the  net  profits  of  the  fair. 
This  has  been  applied,  together  with  the  county  appropriation, 
$242  25,  to  the  payment  of  past  indebtedness,  and  the 
improvement  fund. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1871  are  as  follows : 
Col.  F.  Fowler,  President;  Hon.  E.  Worden,  Vice  President; 
F.  M.  Holl^way,  Secretary ;  Daniel  Beebe,  Treasurer ;  and  a 
Board  of  20  Directors,  one  from  each  town  in  the  county,  and 
two  from  the  city  of  Hillsdale. 
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INGHAM   COUNTY. 

Geo.  W.  Bristol,  Esq.,  of  Mason,  Secretary,  sends  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Ingham  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  of 
the  county  at  large : 

The  year  1870  has  been  a  year  of  general  good  crops  in  this 
county,  with  the  exception  of  the  potato  crop,  which,  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  potato-bug,  has  been  about  one-half  an 
average.  The  potato-bug  made  its  appearance  in  this  section 
as  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  out  of  the  ground,  and  remained 
until  about  the  middle  of  September.  The  only  remedy  found 
to  be  effectual  here,  was  to  gather  the  bugs  with  their  eggs,  by 
shaking  them  into  a  pan,  and  burning  them.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance has  been  the  price  of  potatoes  in  this  section. 

The  wheat  crop  was  more  than  an  average  yield,  but,  owing 
to  the  wet  season,  was  somewhat  damaged. 

Indian  corn  was  a  very  large  crop,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
Oats  were  very  heavy ;  never  better. 

The  fruit  crop  was  very  good,  especially  apples.  The  trade 
in  apples  is  fast  increasing  in  this  county.  Large  quantities 
were  shipped  this  season  to  Western  markets,  at  remunerative 
prices. 

The  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  on  their 
grounds  at  Mason  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  and  was 
more  numerously  attended  than  any  previous  exhibition,  not- 
withstanding the  close  proximity  of  the  Central  Michigan 
Pair  at  Lansing  and  the  Michigan  State  Fair  at  Jackson. 
Every  department  of  the  exhibition  was  well  represented^ 
especially  that  of  stock ;  and  a  flecided  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  was  a  subject  of  general 
eral  remark,  and  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  good  our  animal 
fairs  have  already  accomplished.  There  was  a  larger  show  than 
usual  of  swine,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Essex  and 
Chester  White  breeds.  The  show  of  sheep  was  quite  lai*ge. 
There  were  several  exhibitors  of  Cotswolds,  and  a  number  of 
very  fine  animals  on  the  ground.  Grain  and  vegetables  were 
shown  in  abundance. 
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The  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  very  large,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  Floral  Hall  was  madQ  particularly  attractive 
by  the  good  taste  displayed  by  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Barlow,  the  super- 
intendent, in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles  on  exhibition. 
There  was  also  a  large  show  of  farm  implements,  for  a  county 
fair.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  ProL  W.  H.  Perrine 
of  Lansing,  on  the  subject  of  "  Farm-houses  and  Grounds," 
and  contained  much  matter  that  is  particulai*ly  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Ingham  county. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  810 ;  and  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  amounted  to  $1,01 3  68. 

Our  fair  grounds  are  situated  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  village  of  Mason,  and  embrace  eighteen  acres,  worth  about 
$3,600.  The  Society  has  erected  on  the  grounds,  the  past  year, 
a  very  fine  building,  for  an  office  and  committee-room ;  also,  a 
building  suitable  for  a  judges'  stand.  The  successful  result  of 
the  last  exhibition  has  enabled  the  Society  to  entirely  pay  for 
the  new  buildings,  defray  all  its  expenses,  pay  all  the  premi- 
ums awarded  at  the  fair,  and  discharge  the  last  payment  and 
interest  upon  the  grounds.  This  places  the  Society,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  existence,  entirely  out  of  debt,  with  good  show- 
grounds, and  we  trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
Ingham  County  Agricultural  Society  will  rank  second  to  none 
in  the  State. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  tlie  year 
ending  January  18th,  1871,  are  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Receipts  from  annnal  exhibition $898  58 

Received  from  the  sale  of  hay 20  00 

Received  from  the  county 100  00 

$1,018  58 
EXPENDITURES.  :r-^rz=r: 

Paid  for  new  buildings $247  00 

Paid  for  printing ..: 90i00 

Paid  for  premiums 480  00 

Paid  last  payment  and  interest  on  grounds 90  00 

Paid  expenses  of  exhibition 156  58 

$1,018  58 
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IONIA  COUNTY. 

W.  D.  Arnold,  Secretary,  of  Ionia,  writes  that  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Ionia  County  Agricultural  Society  was  a 
decided  success,  being  largely  attended,  with  a  good  show  of 
stock,  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  to  have  been 
$1,930  89,  and  the  expenditures  $1,781  85,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $149  04. 

The  oflBcers  for  1871  are :  President,  A.  F.  Kelsey ;  Secre- 
tary, "W.  D.  Arnold;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Loomis ;  Directors,  Erie 
Le Valley,  Southwick  Merritt,  Jerry  Spaulding,  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, Wm.  S.  Bates. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 

The  oflScers  of  the  Jackson  County  Agricultural  Society 
for  1871  are  as  follows :  President,  Ephraim  Van  Horn ;  Sec- 
retary, E.  D.  Knowles ;  Treasurer,  Chester  "Warrinen 

There  are  twenty-three  Vice-Presidents,  one  for  each  town- 
ghip  and  each  ward  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of  six  members. 


KENT  COUNTY. 

The  twenty-second  annual  fair  of  the  Kent  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held,  in  connection  with  the  State 
Pomological  Society,  at  Grand  Eapids,  September  27th,  28th, 
29th,  and  30th,  1870, 

The  weather  was  delightful,  the  attendance  large,  and  the 
exhibition  in  all  respects  good,  in  some  superior. 
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The  display  of  cattle  was  small,  but  quite  good.  Among 
the  horses  were  some  excellent  ones  for  all  work.  Also  among 
the  mares  and  colts,  and  the  saddle  and  carriage  horses. 

All  classes  were  represented  in  about  the  same  way.  While  in 
each  class  there  were  not  a  very  large  number  of  entries,  some 
of  the  specimens  were  very  fine. 

The  millers  of  the  county  olfered  a  special  premium  for  the 
best  crop  of  white  winter  wheat,  five  acres  or  more.  The 
piece  that  took  the  first  premium  averaged  42  bushels  and  26 
lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  second  best  31  bushels. 

The  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the 
expenses  for  the  year,  amount  to  about  $4,147  84,  which  is 
covered  by  the  receipts  for  the  year. 

The  Society  owns  its  grounds  and  buildings,  free  from 
indebtedness;  and  owing  to  the  complete  success  of  the  last 
exhibition,  and  the  liberality  of  the  present  Board  of  Super- 
visors, it  is  now  entirely  free  from  any  incumbrance. 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  Geo.  W.  Griggs ;  Secretary, 
Edwin  A,  Burlingame ;  Treasurer,  Omar  H.  Simons,  with  an 
Executive  Committee  of  five  members. 


LAPEER  COUNTY. 

The  Lapeer  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  thirteenth 
annual  exhibition  at  the  city  of  Lapeer  on  September  28th, 
29th,  and  30th,  1870.  The  exhibition  was  good,  but  a  heavy 
rain  the  third  day  prevented  any  attendance,  and  the  total 
receipts  were  light. 

The  total  number  of  entries  was  879,  as  follows :  Rattle, 
164;  horses,  153;  sheep,  54;  swine,  23;  poultry,  25;  farm 
implements,  55 ;  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  14 ;  domestic  manu- 
factures, 79 ;  fine  arts,  needle-work,  etc.,  81 ;  fruit,  27 ;  vege- 
tables, 92 ;  flowers,  30 ;  grain,  39 ;  miscellaneous,  43. 

60 
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The  exhibition  in  most  departments  showed  a  marked 
improvement,  especially  in  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  and  farm 
implements  manufactured  in  the  county. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society  for  1870  are 
as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Prom  admittance  to  exhibition $084  24 

From  rente,  etc 60  00 

From  county 150  00 


$894  24 


EXPENOnUKES. 


Rent  of  show  grounds $100  00 

Printing 9T  00 

other  expenses  of  exhibition 172  55 

Paid  premium  checks,  1869 95  00 

Premium  checks,  1870 612  50 

$1,077  05 
894  24 

$182  St 
The  Society  owes 125  00 

Making  the  indebtedness $807  81 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  Gardner  Dexter;  Vice- 
President,  B.  F.  Moore;  Secretary,  Ira  H.  Butterfield,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Oliver  Nichols. 

The  season  for  this  couuty  has  with  most  crops  been  very 
productive.  The  early  spring  was  dry  and  cool,  the  summer 
wet  and  very  warm.  I  have  no  measurement  of  the  rainfall, 
but  think  that  more  fell  in  July  than  any  other  month. 
Wheat  was,  however,  secured  in  good  order.  Hay  generally 
overripe.  Com  is  better  than  for  some  years,  being  well 
ripened  and  sound.  Oats  and  barley  were  about  an  average 
crop.  Clover  seed  is  fair;  nofc  as  well  filled  as  in  some 
seasons.  Apples  a  bountiful  crop.  Winter  apples  are  uot 
keeping  well.    The  cultivation  of  hops  is  nearly  abandoned. 

The  potato-bug  made  its  appearance  early  in  the  season,  and 
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did  some  damage  in  gardens,  but  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
fields  till  late,  and  did  not  affect  the  yield  to  any  extent.    I  am 
not  aware  that  any  remedies  were  used  except  to  pick  them  off 
by  hand.    They  seemed  to  work  only  when  it  was  dry,  wet 
weather  almost  stopping  them. 

The  autumn  was  unusually  mild  and  free  from  frost,  there 
being  none  to  injure  delicate  plants  and  vines  until  November 
1st,  a  month  later  than  usual.  A  number  of  drains  have  been 
made  in  the  county  during  the  year,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Drain  Commissioner,  which  will  assist  many  farmers  in  drain-^ 
ing  their  low  lands. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  shingles  is  a  prominent 
business  in  this  county,  biit  I  have  no  statistics. 

lEA  H.  BUTTERPIELD,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Albert  Tooley,  Esq.,  of  Howell,  Secretary  of  the  Livingston 
County  Agricultural  Society,  writes  that  their  annual  fair  was' 
held  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  October,  1870,  and  proved 
very  successful.  Each  department  was  well  represented  by 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  A  debt  of 
13,700  was  reduced  by  more  than  one-half. 

Pure-bred  and  grade  Sliort-homs  were  well  represented; 
also,  cows,  working  oxen,  and  fat  cattle.  There  were  some 
excellent  sheep,  and  the  horses  made  a  fine  show. 

Officers  of  1871. — President,  Ira  D.  Crouse;  Secretary ,^ 
Albert  Tooley ;  Treasurer,  Asa  Van  Kleicle ;  Executive  Board 
— E.  J.  Hardy,  Linus  Eeed,  William  White,  Lewis  Meyer,. 
H.  G.  W.  Pry. 
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MACOMB    COUNTY. 

The  twenty-first  annual  fair  of  the  Macomb  County  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  held  at  Borneo  October  5th,  6th,  and  7tli, 
1870.  The  weather  was  propitious,  the  attendance  large,  and 
the  number  of  entries  732, — ^nearly  equal  to  last  year's  num- 
ber. Nearly  all  the  departments  were  well  represented.  The 
display  of  agricultural  implements  was  larger  than  usual 
The  exhibit  of  flowers  not  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  fair  came  too  late  in  the  season  to  secure  many  ofTenngs 
of  the  numerous  varieties  of  flowers  which  flourish  in  the  open 
air  of  the  summer  in  this  vicinity.  Our  people  are  not  want- 
ing in  the  love  of  flowers,  or  in  those  domestic  sentiments 
which  their  cultivation  implies.  We  rejoice  to  report,  how- 
ever, that  at  no  preceding  fair  of  this  Society,  within  our 
knowledge,  have  there  been  exhibited  better  evidences  of  a 
growing  taste  in  works  of  art,  and  we  hail  this  fact  as  one  of 
many  signs  of  an  improvement  in  a  right  direction. 

B.  F.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  increased  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion  by  his  kind 
and  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  by  his  able  and  instructive 
address.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  as  shown  by 
the  Treasurer's  report,  is  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Honey  on  hand  January  1  at,  ISTO |g  00 

Money  received  at  annual  fair .- i^ses  61 

Honey  collected  by  Secretary 1B415 


|l,4fSM 


]CXPKNi>lTUR£S, 


Amount  of  premium  and  other  orders  1870  (cashed) |1|278  82 

Amount  of  premium  and  other  orders  1669,     **       IT  W 

Amonnt  on  hand  December  8thf  1870 124  54 

|1,436M 

The  amount  in  the  treasury,  when  all  outstanding  orders 
•re  cashed,  will  not  exceed  $30. 
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Officbbs  fob  1871. — Willard  A.  Wales,  President;  Silas  A. 
Colby,  Vice-President ;  Daniel  B.  Briggs,  Secretary ;  William 
W.  Andrews,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  Directors  fourteen  in 
number. 

At  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Society  the  constitution  was 
so  amended  as  to  increase  the  number  of  the  board  from  eight 
to  fourteen  members,  seven  to  be  elected  annually,  to  seven  for 
two  years. 

The  potato  crop  was  not  to  any  considerable  extent  injured 
by  the  Colorado  potato-beetle.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in 
this  county  the  present  season.  Hand-picking  the  old  beetles 
from  the  vines,  and  crushing  or  burning  them,  has  been  the 
prevailing  mode  of  exterminating  the  "  ngly  creatures." 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  Ottawa  County  Agricultural  Society  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  fifteenth  annual  fair  was  held  October  4:th, 
5th,  and  6th,  on  their  new  fair  grounds,  near  the  village  of 
Berlin.  The  Society  occupy  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  of  27 
acres,  for  which  they  paid  $2,000,  all  substantiaDy  fenced,  with 
a  good  floral  hall  building  that  cost  1700.  Much  credit  is  due 
the  officers  for  accomplishing  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
They  have  upwards  of  five  hundred  members.  The  receipts 
of  the  fair  were  1813  50. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1871  are :  S.  A.  Vansleycke,  Pres- 
ident ;  Henry  Pennoyer,  Vice  President ;  Eobt.  B.  McCulloch, 
Secretary ;  Martin  Philleo,  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  seven  members. 
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SHIAWASSEE  COUNTY. 

0.  Y.  Osbiirn,  Esq.,  of  0  wosso,  Secretary,  writes  that  the  Shia- 
wassee County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  eleventh  annual 
fair  at  Owosso,  October  6th,  6th  and  7th.  The  greatly  increased 
interest  shown,  and  the  large  number  of  entries  in  all  depart- 
ments, were  good  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
oounty.  Improved  breeds  of  stock  are  receiving  attention 
from  leading  farmers,  and  thorough-breds,  both  of  horses  and 
cattle,  were  well  represented.  Good  success  is  being  attained 
in  this  direction.  Total  entries  for  the  year,  930 ;  the  mem- 
bership list  shows  518;   receipts  for  the  year,  $1,011  71; 

« 

•expenditures,  including  premiums,  $1,005  43. 

Offic^irs  for  1871.-— President,  S,  A.  Yerkes;  Treasurer, 
A.  B.  Chipman ;  Secretary,  C.  Y.  Osbum ;  with  an  Executive 
Board  of  five  members. 

The  Secretary  also  furnishes  considerable  information  con- 
cerning the  potato-bug.  He  says  it  first  appeared  in  that 
section  in  1869,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  did  but  Httle 
injury.  In  1870  it  appeared  in  myriads  in  some  places, 
mostly,  however,  in  gardens  of  cities  and  villages.  The  main 
crop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  injured.  Of  all  the 
remedies  tried  the  only  sure  one  is  Paris  green  mixed  with 
plaster  or  flour.  Picking  and  brushing  the  bugs  off  the  vines 
was  practiced  some,  but  was  pronounced  too  tedious.  Eecently 
XI  garden  was  plowed  near  here,  and  thousands  of  the  bugs 
discovered  burrowed  in  the  ground.  Perhaps  if  this  plan 
could  be  adopted  generally,  late  in  the  season  when  the  cold 
would  make  them  dormant,  it  might  result  in  great  benefit  by 
freezing  them  during  the  winter. 
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ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

The  twentieth  annual  fair  was  holden  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Society  at  Centreyille,  on  Sept.  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  1870^ 
So  far  as  concerned  the  number  of  competitors  for  premiums, 
and  the  general  excellence  of  the  stock,  farm  products,  and 
the  evidence  of  skill  and  good  taste  by  our  mechanics  and 
artiste,  the  fair  was  the  most  successfnl  ever  held  in  the 
county. 

The  entries  were  nearly  900.  There  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  fine  horses, — ^grade  and  thorough-bred, — from  fancy, 
light  steppers  for  the  carriage,  to  the  square,  solid,  service- 
able animals  for  farm  work  and  heavy  draught.  There 
%vas  an  excellent  show  of  cattle ;  a  very  large  number,  also,  of 
sheep ;  and  the  show  of  swine,  both  in  number  and  quality,  we 
think  exceeded  that  at  the  State  Fair.  The  amount  of  farm 
machinery  on  exhibition  was  large  enough  in  number  and 
variety  to  make  a  fine  and  useful  display.  Fruit  was  well 
represented;  rather  better  than  the  previous  year.  The  depart- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures  and  industi'ies,  was  full 
to  overflowing.  A  fine  display  of  flowers  and  house  plants 
added  great  beauty  to  the  Floral  Hall. 

The  attendance  of  people  the  first  and  second  days  was 
quite  equal  to  expectation,  and  would  have  been  immense  the 
third  day,  but  for  a  drizzling  rain  that  set  in  early  and  contin- 
ued all  day.  As  a  result,  the  fair  was  not  financially  as 
successful  as  usual,  although  otherwise  a  great  success. 

The  total  receipts  were $2,161  13 

Expenditures  and  premiums 2,193  18 


* 


Leaving  amount  due  treasurer _ $32  05 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  D.  D.  Antes ;  Secretary,  L. 

A.  Clapp;  Treasurer,  Edmond  Stears,  and  a  Board  of  five 

directors. 
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TUSCOLA  COUNTY. 

In  compliance  Avith  the  provisions  of  Article  11  of  the 
By-laws  of  the  Tuscola  County  Agricultural  Society,  the 
Executive  Committee  submit  the  following  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  condition  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
manufactures,  and  a  synopsis  of  their  proceedings  for  the 
past  year.  Although  the  season  has  been  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  less  favorable  than  others,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there 
is  little  cause  for  complaint.  The  last  winter  set  in  some  six 
weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  followed  by  open  weather  iu 
mid-winter,  causing,  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  con- 
siderable damage  to  winter  crops.  The  spring  opened  early, 
and  continued  without  late  or  untimely  frosts. 

The  summer  was  excessively  warm,  and  after  about  the  first 
of  July  was  quite  rainy.  September  alforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  seeding,  which  was  generally  well  improved. 
The  later  months  presented  the  usual  changes  of  weather  that 
ordinarily  herald  the  approach  of  rigorous  winter.  Consider- 
ing the  impossibility  of  any  one  season  occurring  in  which  all 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grass  would  be  likely  to  do 
well,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  when  we  are  favored  with 
one  like  the  past,  when  most  sorts  cultivated  in  the  county 
can  be  successfully  raised. 

Wheat. — The  crop  upon  which  our  farmers  rely  very  largely 
for  profit,  as  well  as  for  home  consumption,  was  hardly  equal 
to  that  of  most  former  years,  in  quantity  at  least,  and  prob- 
ably no  better  than  the  average  in  quality.  The  early  appear- 
ance of  cold  weather  in  the  fall  of  1869  prevented  the  crop 
from  getting  sufficient  top  to  protect  the  roots,  in  any  material 
degree,  and  during  the  winter,  weather  was  much  of  the  time 
very  unfavorable;  sometimes  the  ground  would  be  partially 
thawed,  again  frozen,  then  covered  with  snow,  then  again  left 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  a  portion  of  the  timo 
the  wheat  was  coated  with  ice.    The  favorable  weather  in 
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spring  and  early  summer  brought  the  crop  rapidly  forward, 
and  an  average  of  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  was  secured. 
Rainy  weather  during  harvest  time  occasioned  considerable 
damage.  In  some  instances  the  kernel  was  slightly  grown, 
and  in  others,  where  proper  attention  was  not  given  after 
threshing,  it  became  a  little  musty  in  the  bin. 

Corn  succeeded  remarkably  well,  better,  probably,  than  for 
many  previous  years.  No  frosts  came  to  injure  it  during  its 
growth;  and  the  continued  warm  weather  matured  the  crop 
rapidly,  and  an  unusually  good  crop  as  regards  both  quantity 
and  quality  was  secured.  We  estimate  the  average  of  shelled 
com  at  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  very  good  quality. 
Some  new  varieties  are  being  introduced,  but  have  not  been 
suflSciently  tested  to  permanently  establish  their  value  in  our 
locality. 

Buckwheat  has  done  very  well ;  considerable  was  sown,  and 
nearly  or  quite  an  average  crop  was  raised.  The  very  hot 
weather  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  prevented  its  filling 
in  some  measure,  but  on  acount  of  the  uncommonly  rank 
growth  of  straw,  there  was  probably  about  the  usual  amount 
per  acre  harvested. 

Hay. — Of  this  crop,  about  an  average  per  acre  was  secured. 
The  quality  is  good  except  that  it  was  in  some  instances 
injured  by  rain  while  being  harvested.  That  cut  early  was 
secured  in  better  condition  than  that  which  was  cut  later  in 
the  season.  There  was  not  that  rankness  in  its  growth  that 
in  the  estimation  of  many  farmers  so  injures  its  spending 

qualities. 

Potatoes  suffered  considerably  on  low  land  on  account  of 
wet  weather,  rotting  badly  in  many  localities.  The  crop  was 
usually  good  as  regards  quantity,  except  in  cases  where  the 
potato-bug  partially  or  entirely  destroyed  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  pest  is  very  properly  regarded  as  a  serious  matter. 
Taking  into  account  the  importance  of  the  potato  crop,  and 
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the  known  diflSculty  of  checking  the  bug  in  its  destructive 
course,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  carefully  its  habits,  manner 
of  propagation,  and  time  of  making  its  appearance  in  its 
•  destructive  state,  with  the  view  of  saving  in  some  measure  so 
important  a  part  of  the  farmer's  resources.  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  particular  sorts  of  potatoes  are  less  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  it  than  others. 

Fruit. — ^Apples  were  not  perhaps  as  abundant  as  in  some 
former  seasons;  still  there  was  a  fair  crop,  both  in 'quantity 
and  quality.  Peaches  were  very  scarce,  owing  probably  to  the 
excessive  crop  of  the  previous  year.  Small  fruits  of  most  sorts 
were  plenty  and  of  good  quality.  We  notice  a  very  commend- 
able discretion  used  very  generally  throughout  the  county,  in 
selection  of  choice  varieties  of  fruits.  Llittle  or  no  poor  fruit  is 
raised,  and  trees  bearing  inferior  sorts  are  very  properly 
rejected. 

Cattle. — The  disposition  noticed  in  former  reports  to  improve 
our  stock  of  cattle  is  still  noticeable.  Although  wheat  in 
many  sections  of  the  county  is  regarded  as  of  prime  impor- 
tance, there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  where  the  raising 
of  stock  and  dairying  would  be  attended  with  greater  profit 
to  the  producer  than  exclusive  raising  of  cereal  crops. 

Horses  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  the  quality 
probably  keeps  pace  with  the  increase.  There  was  a  very 
creditable  exhibition  of  young  horses  and  colts  at  the  late  fair, 
evincing  that  farmers  have  an  eye  not  only  to  the  increasing 
of  numbers,  but  also  to  the  improving  upon  the  blood.  Horses 
for  farm  and  other  heavy  work  will  always  be  in  demand  in 
the  county,  and  raising  such  should  engage  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer. 

Sheep. — In  sheep  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  very  special 
interest.  Prudent  farmers  see  in  the  present  a  very  suitable 
time  for  improving  their  flocks,  and  are  carefully  weeding  out 
inferior  animals  and  introducing  valuable  ones,  thus  prepar- 
ing at  no  very  distant  day  for  a  reaction  in  the  wool  business, 
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which  will  be  pretty  sure  to  take  place.  There  still  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  to  raise  long-wool  sheep^  although  some  are 
systemafeically  working  up  their  flocks  of  Merinoes  to  a  better 
and  more  profitable  standard. 

Swine. — In  quality  are  manifestly  improving.  Some  fine 
specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  late  fair.  Improved  breeds 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  being  annually  diffused  through- 
out the  county. 

M^ufactures. — In  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  business  done.  Flouring  mills  abound,  while 
foundries  and  shops  of  various  sorts  continue  to  produce  at 
home  the  implements  and  other  necessaries  for  the  convenience 
of  our  population.  The  woolen  mills  at  Vassar  are  being 
improved  yearly,  and  are  working  up  a  large  share  of  the  wool 
clip  of  the  county,  thus  furnishing  another  item  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  at  their  homes. 

TRAKSACTIONS. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Wat- 
rousville,  January  10, 1870 ;  the  President,  A.  B.  Weaver,  in 
the  chair.  At  said  meeting  the  following  persons  were  elected 
to  oflBce  for  the  year  1870 :  President,  A.  B.  Weaver,  of  Juni- 
ata ;  Secretary,  C.  0.  Stoddard,  Fair  Grove ;  Treasurer,  R  C. 
Burtis,  Juniata;  Auditors,  B.  A.  Wood  and  Wm.  Buddj;agton, 
Juniata.  Executive  Committee — Wm.  King,  Juniata;  Wm. 
Johnson,  Vassar ;  John  McPherson,  Tuscola ;  B.  E.  Atwood, 
Millington;  M.  D.  Orr,  Aylmer;  also  a  Vice-President  from 
each  town  in  the  county. 

The  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  the 
village  of  Watrousville,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
September  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  Owlhg  to  rainy  weather  the 
last  day  of  the  fair,  and  the  threatening  appearance  the  second 
day,  there  w%3  not  as  large  an  attendance  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  expected.  The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  while  the  entries  were  slightly  in  excess. 
An  address  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Hon.  B.  W.  Hus- 
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ton,  but  owing  to  the  rain  it  was  not  delivered.  For  a  fall 
acconnt  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  we  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer.  The  time  for  which  the 
present  site  for  the  ground  was  leased  will  expire  next  May. 
In  anticipation  of  that  fact,  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  March  last,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  select  a 
new  site,  with  leave  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  that  committee  reported  that  a  site  could  be 
obtained  one  mile  north  of  the  village,  which  report  was 
adopted,  and  a  site  of  twelve  acres  has  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  distance 
frqm  the  village  was  considered  by  some  to  be  an  objection. 
The  clayey  nature  of  the  soil,  making  the  old  ground  almost 
unendurable  in  extremely  dry  weather,  and  equally  objection- 
able in  wet  weather,  reminded  the  committee  that  a  more 
gravelly  soil  would  be  preferable.  This  has  been  obtained,  and 
with  the  further  advantage  of  living  water,  we  consider  that 
in  these  particulars  the  new  location  will  be  more  desirable 
than  the  old  one.  The  committee  also  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  site  conveniently  near  the  village  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  construction  of  a  trotting  course,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  involving  the  Society  hopelessly  in  debt, 
while  the  new  site  has  been  purchased  sufficiently  extensive 
for  all  purposes,  upon  terms  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
be  able  to  meet  within  two  or  three  years  at- most. 
The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  to  have 

been - $1,064  60 

And  the  expenditures 1,011  14 

Leaving  a  balance  an  hand $53  46 

Officers  for  1871. — President,  Townsend  North,  Vassar; 

Secretary,  C.  C.  Stoddard,  Fair  Grove ;  Treasurer,  B.  C.  Burtis, 

» 

Juniata;  with  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  a 
Vice-President  for  each  township,  and  two  Auditors. 
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VAN  BURKN  COUNTY. 

0.  H.  P.  Sheldon,  Secretary  of  the  Van  Buren  Oonnty  Agri- 
cultural Society,  states  that  the  fair  was  held  on  their  new 
grounds  just  west  of  Paw  Paw,  which  have  been  fitted  up  in 
a  tasteful  and  agreeable  manner. 

A  good  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  in  all  departments, 
there  being  about  1,100  entries. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  about  11,200.  Most  of  those 
who  drew  premiums  generously  donated  the  same  to  the  Soci- 
ety, which  was  quite  a  help,  as  it  was  considerably  in  debt  for 
the  new  grounds  and  fixtures. 

The  buildings  are  fitted  up  and  painted  in  first-class  style, 
and  are  pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

OFriCERS  FOR  1871. — President,  P.  M.  Manning,  Paw  Paw ; 
Vice  President,  David  Woodman,  Paw  Paw ;  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Kilbum,  Paw  Paw ;  Secretary,  0.  H.  P.  Sheldon,  Paw  Paw  ; 
-with  a  Board  of  twelve  Directors. 

The  Secretary  also  furnishes  some  facts  concerning  the 
county  at  large.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  are 
principally  grain-growing,  except  in  the  western  or  lake-shore 
region,  which  is  devoted  to  fruit.  Stock-raising  has  not 
become  yery  general,  but  is  increasing.  There  are  two  dairy- 
ing establishments  in  the  county.  All  kinds  of  fruit  except 
plums  are  raised  in  great  abundance. 


WESTERN  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  sixth  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Horticult- 
ural Hall,  Spring  Lake,  September  29th,  1870,  and  the 
following  day. 

The  first  day  was  principally  devoted  to  making  entries  and 
arranging  articles  for  exhibition.  Over  100  entries  were 
made,  consisting  of  grapes,  apples,  pears,  canned  peaches, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits.  Also,  a  good  display  of  vegeta- 
bles, tomatoes,  potatoes,  onions,  egg-plants,  squash,  pumpkins, 
sweet  com,  seed  corn,  pop-corn,  etc. 

House  plants,  consisting  of  salvia,  coleus,  fuchsias,  gera- 
niums, single  and  double,  and  numerous  other  choice  plants, 
the  foliage  plants  taking  the  lead  for  novelty.  A  Russian 
sunflower  was  exhibited  measuring  16  inches  in  diameter,  four 
feet  circumference,  thirteen  feet  stalk,  the  stalk  being  three 
inches  thick.  This  was  grown. on  the  sandy  soil  of  Grand 
Haven. 

Mr.  John  H.  Newcomb,  the  President,  exhibited  a  fine 
assortment  of  apples,  including  the  "  Spring  Lake  Pippin,^'  a 
new  and  promising  variety. 

Mr.  Thomas  Petty  was  on  hand  with  some  very  fine  grapes 
and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Wm.  Penn  exhibited  a  number  of  choice  pears,  consist- 
ing of  six  varieties,  also  some  fine  apples  and  Isabella  and 
Catawba  grapes,  which  were  quite  ripe. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smith  exhibited  some  fine  apples  and  canned 
fruit. 
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Mr.  Bilz,  some  beautifal  canned  pears  and  strawberries. 

Mr.  Clias.  E.  Sonic  and  Mr.  Timothy  Hall  exhibited  squash, 
watermelons,  etc.,  of  gigantic  proportions. 

The  house  plants  were  exhibited  by  H.  S.  Clubb,  also  the 
large  sunflower. 

The  second  day  brought  a  fine  display  of  grapes  and  some 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  etc. 

Mr.  Hunter  Savidge  had  eight  boxes  of  Catawba,  Isabella, 
Concord,  and  Delaware  grapes.  These  were  all  well  ripened 
and  suitable  for  table  grapes.  We  never  saw  finer  Catawbas. 
The  Delaware  were,  as  usual  in  this  region,  larger  than  repre- 
sented by  the  pictures  of  Eastern  nurseries. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Smith  exhibited  a  very  fine  box  of  Rebeccas,  lonas, 
Catawbas,  Dianas,  and  Clintons.  The  Rebecca  were  small 
bunches,  but  peculiarly  rich  looking.  The  lona  showed  quite 
an  improvement  on  last  year's.  The  bunches,  although  not 
yet  perfect  according  to  Grant's  picture,  are  compact,  and 
some  slightly  shouldered.  We  shall  expect  perfect  lona 
bunches  from  Mr.  Smith's  vines  next  year.  The  Dianas  are 
large  and  very  compact  bunches,  and  in  this  respect  superior 
to  the  Catawba  of  the  same  vineyard. 

Mr.  Thos.  Dennison  exhibited  eleven  varieties  of  grapes : 
Diana,  Concord,  Delaware,  Adirondac,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Clinton,  Martha,  Progress  No.  22,  and  a 
very  large  black  grape  labeled,  **  Native  California,"  similar  to 
Isabella  grapes.  This  show  of  varieties  is  valuable,  as  show- 
ing that  these  varieties  can  be  grown  in  this  climate  and 
ripened.  The  Diana,  Concord,  Delaware,  and  Adirondac  were 
fine  large  bunches,  and  appeared  nearly  perfect ;  the  others 
more  or  less  imperfect,  which  may  be  owing  more  to  the  youth 
of  the  vines  than  any  climate  causes. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  Kneeland  &  Co.,  exhibited  Concords,  Catawbas, 
and  Delawares.  The  two  former  were  perfect  bunches;  the 
latter  the  bunghes  were  small,  but  the  grape  fine. 

Mr;  George  Seagrove  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of  grapes, 
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including  Delawares,  Concords,  Bogers'  No.  3  and  33,  (the 
latter  very  large  perfect  bunches  and  berries),  and  Clintons. 
These  were  all  handsome  looking  grapes. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Scott  of  Crockery  showed  some  seedling  wine 
grapes  which  promise  superior  to  the  Clinton,  being  two  weeks 
earlier  and  larger  in  size. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Young  of  Crockery  exhibited  some  very  large 
Sicilian  Crabs;  they  are  a  very  dark  red;  excellent  bearers. 
Also,  a  fine  box  of  honey. 

Mr.  John  H.  Newcomb  exhibited  some  very  large  Stump- 
the-World  peaches. 

Mr.  Scagrove  showed  samples  of  several  varieties  of  peaches. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bams,  Grand  Haven,  had  a  fine  bouquet  of 
verbenas. 

Mrs.  Hungerford  exhibited  several  handsome  bouquets,  in 
which  were  dahlias,  ziuias,  gladiolis,  asters,  etc.,  beautifully 
arranged. 

Mr.  Bloodgood  exhibited  two  fine  coxcombs,  one  red  and  the 
other  yellow. 

In  the  vegetable  department  were  very  large  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, beets,   rhubarb,   sweet   potatoes,   egg-plants,   parsnips^ 

carrots,  etc. 

piscussio:b{. 

After  the  various  objects  of  interest  had  been  fully  examined^ 
and  the  large  company  present  seemed  disposed  to  rest  from 
their  promenading,  John  H.  Newcomb,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Society,  ascended  the  platform,  called  the  assembly  to  order> 
and  announced  that  no  preparation  had  been  made  for  an 
address,  but  for  the  want  of  anything  better,  Capt.  H.  S. 
Clubb  and  Col.  Ferry  had  just  been  invited  to  say  a  few  words, 
being  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
Henry  S.  Clubb  said : 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen : — The  subject  of  horticulture  is  so 
extensive  and  diversified^  that  it  is  best  onTy  to  attempt  one  or 
iwo  branches  at  a  time,  especially  as  in  the  present  instance 
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only  a  few  minutes  can  be  occupied  with  the  discussion. 
Peach-growing  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  only  subject  worthy 
of  attention  on  this  Lake  Shore  region,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
peculiarly  sandy  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  experience  of 
the  past  six  years  has  shown  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Lake 
Shore  region  are  much  more  varied.  The  peach  for  the  past 
two  years  has  not  been  a  heavy  crop,  and  by  some  was  regarded 
as  too  uncertain  to  be  profitable.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
scientific  reasons  for  this  circumstance.  I  came  from  a  country 
where  seven  years  are  considered  necessary  to  learn  any  trade 
or  profession,  and  this  Society  is  only  yet  in  its  sixth  year,  and 
is  not  yet  out  of  its  apprenticeship.  In  fact,  all  fruit-growers 
here,  with  one  or  two  prominent  exceptions,  must  acknowl- 
edge to  be  at  present  only  learning  the  business.  The  locality 
and  soil  differing  from  those  of  other  fruit  regions,  books 
alone  cannot  teach  practical  peach  culture.  It  must  come  by 
actual  experience.  The  varieties  adapted  to  this  region  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
Barnard,  Early  York,  Smock,  and  all  seedlings,  bore  this  year, 
Crawfords  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Seedlings  are  almost 
always  a  sure  crop.  To  raise  good  seedlings  must  become  the 
great  study  of  peach-growers  who  desire  an  annual  return  for 
their  labors.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  practical  peach - 
grower,  that  in  planting  orchards  every  other  peach  tree  should 
be  a  seedling.  AU  who  have  good  seedling  trees  this  year  wiU 
appreciate  this  suggestion.  My  seedling  peaches  are  heavily 
laden  with  a  very  fair  quality  of  fruit,  while  my  Crawfords, 
that  bore  well  last  year,  are  now  taking  a  year's  rest.  I  am 
satisfied  progress  is  being  made  in  peach-growing. 

Grajjes  next  claim  our  attention.  If  nothing  else  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  past  six  years,  the  fact  that  this  region  of 
country  is  clearly  shown  by  practical  results  to  be  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  best  American  grapes,  is  enough  to  satisfy 
me  for  the  past  years  of  labor.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a  fact, 
beyond  all  question,  that  the  Delaware  and  the  Concord,  two 
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of  best  grapes  grown  in  this  country,  can  not  only  be  grown 
here,  but  can  be  grown  to  a  good  profit.  This  fact  alone  is 
enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  country  worth  living  in ;  a 
country  where  a  good  income  can  bq  secured  by  that  ancient 
but  pleasant  occupation,  vine  culture.  Orchards  and  vineyards 
improve  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  add  pleasantness 
and  beauty  to  profitable  and  healthful  occupation.  But  the 
present  exhibition  shows  not  only  that  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
cord can  be  grown,  but  also  that  twelve  other  varieties  arrive 
at  perfection  here ! 

Of  the  light-colored  grapes  I  place  the  Delaware  first, 
because  its  success  here  is  fully  established.  The  Diana  is 
next,  and  I  have  rejoiced  to  see  some  very  fine  bunches  of  this 
variety  on  exhibition.  The  Catawba  has  arrived  at  its  high 
perfection  here  this  year,  as  is  clearly  demonstrated  before  us 
on  that  table.  The  Eebecca,  lona,  Martha,  and  Rogers  22,  are 
all  produced  here  ripe  and  rich,  and  probably  fully  equal  to 
the  best  in  flavor,  although,  owing  to  the  vines  being  young, 
the  bunches  are  not  yet  of  full  size.  I  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  these  choice  varieties,  and  especially  the  lona,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  here  more  perfect  bunches  every  year ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  next  year  the  lona  will  be  produced  at  our  fair 
in  all  its  beauty  of  bunch  as  well  as  rich  lusciousness  of 
flavor. 

Of  the  dark  varieties,  I  place  the  Concord  at  the  head, 
because  its  success  here  is  thoroughly  established.  The  Hart- 
ford Prolific  is  next  in  importance,  although  an  earlier  grape. 
Its  success  here  is  well  established,  but  the  superior  size  of  the 
Concord  will  always  cause  the  latter  to  be  preferred  as  a 
market  grape.  The  Isabella  has  done  nobly  this  year,  and 
ranks  high.  The  Clinton  has  also  shown  itself  well  worthy 
of  cultivation.  The  three  other  grapes  I  noticed  here  are  the 
California,  a  very  large,  black  grape,  Rogers  No.  3,  and  33. 
These  have  very  well  perfected  berries  and  good-sized  bunches, 
but  the  vines  are  evidently  too  young  to  produce  perfect 
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bunches^  and  althongli  it  is  a  great  point  gained  to  demon- 
fitrate>  as  is  done  here  to-day,  that  these  Tarieties  can  be  grown, 
here  and  perfected,  that  they  can  be  grown  to  a  profit  remains 
yet  to  be  shown  by  experience.  It  is  enongh  to  know  that  the 
grape  crop  has  become  as  certain  here  as  any  crop  can  be,  and 
its  general  culture  may  be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment. 

A  few  words  on  flowers,  and  I  have  done. 

I  confess,  I  am  surprised  there  is  no  competition  here  in 
flowers.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  interest  of  these  exhi- 
bitions as  flowers.  Fruits  appeal  to  the  appetite,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  sense  of  sight.  There  is  beauty  in  the  ripe 
peach  and  the  half-transparent  grape,  but  these  are  produced 
for  their  flavor  rather  than  for  their  beauty;  but  flowers 
appeal  directly  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  a  passion 
that  can  never  be  destroyed.    It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Howitt  says, 

"  God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 
Enough  for  great  and  small : 
The  peach  tree  and  the  grape  vine, 
And  not  a  flower  at  all/^ 

• 

but  he  has  not  done  it.  He  has  strewn  the  earth  with  flowers, 
and  they  are  calculated  to  cultivate  taste  and  to  refine  the 
senses.  Why  should  we  not  secure  for  our  next  exhibition  a 
good  show  of  flowers  ?  Let  us  have  competition  in  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  Let  us  have  a  premium  for  the  best  dahlia,  the 
best  zenia,  the  best  coleus,  the  best  verbena,  and  the  best 
fuchsia.  Let  ns  emulate  the  example  of  older  societies  and 
keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  these  matters,  making  our  homes 
and  gardens  attractive  and  our  exhibitions  a  blaze  of  glory  in 
the  display  of  both  fruits  and  flowers.    [Cheers]. 

Col.  Wm.  M.  Ferry  said : 

I  am  reminded,  by  the  introduction  given  to  Capt.  Clubb 
and  myself,  by  our  President,,  of  the  lady  who  wanted  to 
make  excuses  for  her  calling,  and  who  was  met  by  the 
response:    "No    excuses,  my    dear   madam,  are   necessary; 
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WO   are    situated  so   that   we   are    glad   to   see  anybody/' 
[Laughter.]    We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  so  situ- 
ated that  you  are  glad  to  hear  from  almost  anybody ;  there- 
fore can  say  what  I  please  to  you.    I  have  been  gratified  in. 
comiug  here^  to  see  (what  has  been  omitted,  to  be  noticed  by 
the  preceding  speaker),  the  grand  display  of  vegetables  that 
we  have  along  that  table  and  under  it.    It  is  not  long  ago 
that  an  Englishmau,  who  came  to  New  York,  on  looking  at 
some  pumpkins,  remarked,  **  These  will  do  passably  well  for 
pumpkins,"  when  a  Yankee  replied,  "  Hold  on,  Johnny,  they 
are  wortleberries."    Look  at  those  sugar  beets  and  those  large 
watermelons.    St.  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  "Take  a  little  wine 
for  your  stomach's  sake,"  but  if  you  want  to  get  corned,  go  to 
the  end  of  that  table  and  you  will  see  com  that  would  surprise 
a  stranger  to  the  capabilities  of  our  soil.    I  care  not  where 
you  go  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  even 
the  com  that  grows  on  this  sand  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  anything  you  can  find 
elsewhere,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  privilege  to  call  attention  to  it, 
lest  in  the  multitude  of  other  things  you  lose  sight  of  the 
staff  of  life.    I  do  not  feel  like  giving  up  peach  culture.    For 
eighteen  years  I  have  had  peaches  every  year  on  my  place  at 
Ferrysburg.    Not  every  year  a  large  crop,  but  always  sufQcient 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  family,  and  some  years  we  have  had 
a  very  large- crop.    When  we  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  there  are  localities  in  this  and  adjoin- 
ing States  where  peaches  cannot  be  grown,  it  is  evident  we 
have  atmospheric  influences  here  which  make  peach-growing 
successful.    Wo  cannot  expect  to  get  peaches  as  big  as  your 
fist  without  labor  and  effort.    Emigrants  have  been  told  that 
in  this  country  they  would  find  roasters  running  about  the 
streets  ready  roasted,  with  knives  and  forks  in  their  backs. 
You  cannot  expect  fruit  to  come  tumbling  right  into  your 
baskets  without  experience  and  cultivation.    Before  a  garden 
can  yield  profitable  results,  there  must  be  labor,  toil,  and 
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carefal  attention.  It  is  as  true  in  this  locality  as  in  any  other, 
a  man  must  reap  these  benefits  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  and 
those  who  anticipated  so  largely  to  be  making  fortunes  without 
labor,  will  of  course  be  disappointed.  There  will  be  recurring 
years  of  profitable  crops.  I  take  no  discouragement  whatever. 
I  do  not  view  the  matter  in  that  light.  It  takes  energy  and 
continued  application,  and  the  time  will  come  when  these 
embryo  orchards  along  the  lake  shore  here  will  become  very 
valuable  investments.  What  may  bear  a  profitable  crop  one 
year  may  rest  the  year  after,  but  taking  one  season  with 
another,  and  one  crop  with  another,  there  is  no  doubt  you 
will  receive  a  rich  reward  for  your  investment. 

The  Colonel  continued  for  some  time  to  point  out  the 
features  of  encouragement  around  us,  and  referred  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  of  the  Spring  Lake  Convention  of  last 
winter,  in  the  State  Agricultural  Eeport,  as  furnishing  the 
means  of  laying  the  advantages  of  this  portion  of  the  State 
before  the  minds  of  others,  showing  that  the  results  of  onr 
labors  here  are  appreciated  and  considered  worthy  of  exten- 
sive publicity.  He  concluded  by  saying  he  had  no  feeling 
of  discouragement,  but  regarded  the  prospect  ahead  bright 
and  glorious. 

Bev.  L.  M;  S.  Smith. — I  suppose  that  after  having  an 
address  from  a  Captain  and  a  Colonel,  you  will  not  expect 
much  from  a  plain  citizen.  Some  nine  years  ago  we  had  a 
society  at  Grand  Haven,  which>  however,  suspended  during 
the  war.  The  first  meeting  to  organize  this  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  at  my  little  sanctum  in  Grand  Haven.* 
It  was  called  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Grand  Haven  to  organize 
a  Horticultural  Association.  There  were  ten  from  Spring 
Lake  and  two  from  Grand  Haven,  but  as  the  Spring  Lake 
I)eople  had  the  majority,  they  had  a  right  to  remove  its  meet- 
ings to  Spring  Lake,  I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  Spring 
Lake  to  feel  rivalry  or  jealousy  at  its  progress  and  prosperity. 
If  a  peach  crop  is  secured  once  in  three  years,  such  as  has  been 
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raised  here,  it  will  make  the  growers  rich.  With  regard  to 
'  apples,  a  gentleman  told  me  he  did  not  think  the  trees  could 
grow  on  this  poor  soil.  My  reply  was,  that  experience  showed 
that  the  trees  grow  too  rapidly.  The  soil  is  too  rich*  I  agree 
with  the  first  speaker  in  reference  to  flowers.  We  love  flow- 
ers. I  have  often  asked  the  question  why  God  did  not  pro- 
duce fruit  without  flowers  ?  Flowers  are  to  produce  refine- 
ment of  taste,  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  should  be  encour- 
aged. But  there  are  little  human  flowers  which  we  also 
take  great  delight  in.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  in 
the  language  of  the  poet : 

A  seedling  sprung  from  Adam's  side, 

A  most  celestial  shoot, 
It  came  of  Paradise  the  pride, 

And  bore  a  world  of  fruit. 

[Cheers.] 

HoN^.  TowNSEKD  E.  GiDLEY, — I  would  dislikc,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, very  much,  to  have  our  friends  leave  this  hall  under  the 
impression  that  any  reiAarks  made  in  relation  to  peaclies  should 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  disparagement  or  discouragement 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  important  fruit,  for  in  reality  the 
remarks  have  not  been  of  that  character,  and  were  not  so 
intended ;  nor,  rightly  understood,  would  they  have  that  tend- 
ency. I  think  this  season,  because  we  have  had  no  peaches 
to  amount  to  anything,  to  tax  the  growth  of  my  trees,  is  worth 
at  least  $500  to  me,  on  account  of  the  superior  growth  my 
trees  have  made  to  what  they  would  have  made  had  they  borne 
fruit.  We  cannot  always  grow  fruit.  Ask  any  agriculturist 
here  if  he  is  always  successful  with  his  wheat  and  corn,  and 
he  will  tell  yon  that  he  is  only  eminently  successful  in  these 
crops  once  m  three  or  four  years.  I  speak  advisedly,  having 
been  an  agriculturist  the  greater  part  of  my  life.  With  regard 
to  the  peach,  it  is  not  a  crop  to  be  relied  on  as  a  crop  every 
year.  It  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature.  At  St.  Joe,  it  is  my 
observation  that  the  peach  men  admit  that  if  they  get  a  heavy 
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pajring  crop  once  in  three  years,  they  are  getting  wealthy. 
Land  paying  $1^000  to  $1,200  an  acre  in  a  season,  cannot  be 
expected  to  yield  such  a  crop  every  year.  I  shall  plant  ont  my 
2,000  peach  trees  the  next  season.  I  believe  there  is  a  much 
larger  profit,  acre  for  acre,  on  peaches,  than  on  any  other  fruit 
crop  you  can  raise.  But  we  have  abundance  of  small  fruits  as 
well,  which  have  been  proved  successful  here, — strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  grapes,  if  you  please.  They  are  all  successful 
here.  It  is  all  right.  We  evidently  have  a  favored  locality 
here,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  enriching  those  who  embark 
in  these  beautiful  enterprises.  But  a  man  can  give  attention 
to  twenty  acres  of  peach  trees,  while,  if  he  can  take  care  of 
half  an  acre  of  grapes,  he  is  a  smarter  man  than  I  am.  I 
want  you  to  go  from  here  with  confidence  in  this  Ibcality,  for 
it  is  best  for  the  trees  now  and  then  to  get  a  season  of  rest, 
and  then  next  year  you  get  abundantly  paid  for  it.    [Cheers.] 

Ebv.  H.  Beckwith. — In  speaking  for  Spring  Lake,  we  are 
thankful  for  the  display  that  has  been  made  to-day.  It  is 
beyond  our  own  expectation.  It  is  as  good  an  exhibition  as 
we  usually  find  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Even  in  vege- 
tables, I  say,  you  beat  them  all.  Some  are  discouraged.  We 
have  not  expected  to  have  returns  in  so  short  a  time.  This 
has  been  a  very  fair  display  of  fruit.  I  hope  we  shall  return 
home  satisfied  with  the  bounties  of  Providence.  I  think  in  a 
very  few  years  this  region  will  be  one  vast  succession  of  peach 
orchards  and  vineyards.    [Cheers.] 

Capt.  Fassett. — This  has  been  a  season  of  test  for  varieties. 
The  Crawford  has  been  shown  to  b^  unreliable,  while  the  Bar- 
nards  and  Smock  have  proved  themselves  good,  hardy  varieties, 
and  almost  equal  to  seedlings  for  regular  bearing. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  G.  Sinclair,  then  announced  the 
awards. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  President,  the  large  audience, 
who  had  been  attentive  throughout,  gradually  dispersed. 
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The  Society  has  a  large  Horticnlturai  Hall  at  Spring  Lake, 
where  fruit  conventions  and  discussions  are  held. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  December  12th, 
1870,  the  following  oflBcers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Caph  Ghas.  S.  Passett,  Spring  Lake ;  Secretary,  Capt* 
Henry  S.  Clubb,  Grand  Haven ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  D.  Den- 
ison,  Spring  Lake.  Directors — Hunter  Savidge,  George  Sea- 
grove,  Alonz  Bilz,  Timothy  Hall,  Spring  Lake;  and  Henry 
S.  Clubb,  Grand  Haven. 

At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  19, 
1870,  President  Newcomb  in  the  chair,  Henry  S.  jDlubb  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Secretary,  which  was  accepted,  and 
Ghas.  E.  Soule  of  Spring  Lake  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Capt.  Ghas.  S.  Fassett,  President  elect,  said : 
This  Society  has  proved  a  success,  in  this :  that  it  has  attained 
many  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized.  Most  of  the  fiair« 
we  have  h^ld  have  done  credit  to  -us.  This  building  may  bo 
termed  a  success.  Again,  this  being  about  the  first  eflfective 
Horticultural  Society  organized  in  Michigan,  it  easily  exerted 
that  influence  which  has  called  into  existence  scoresof  other  sim- 
ilar organizations,  some  of  which,  to-day,  are  not  merely  onr 
co-workers,  but  our  rivals.  Our  members  having  so  great 
faith  in  fruit  culture,  every  statement  that  has  emanated  from 
this  Society  has  been  bold,  confident,  and  persuasive.  We 
have  talked  success. — we  have  thought  of  nothing  short. 

Its  headquarters  being  located  at  Spring  Lake,  it  has  directed 
public  attention  to  this  place,  and  from  this  cause  it  has  been 
of  immediate  advantage  to  us.  The  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  village  in  the  past  four  years,  are  sufl5cient  evidences  of 
the  worth  of  this  organization.  Spring  Lake  of  to-day,  with 
its  elegant  residences,  its  four  lofty  church-spires,  its  conveni- 
ent school-house,  and  its  numerous  trading  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  would  be  the  uninviting  Mill  Point  of  four 
years  ago,  had  it  not  received  the  impetus  which  the  fruit- 
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growing  interest  excited.  Within  the  last  five  years,  the  value 
of  most  of  the  real  estate  in  your  village  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled. Your  stripped  and  unimproved  pine  lands,  then 
deemed  almost  valueless,  are  now  selling  at  from  $10  to  $150 
per  acre. 

At  the  time  our  honorable  President,  Mr.  Newcombe,  first 
set  foot  on  this  soil,  there  were  here  existing  the  same  natural 
adaptation  and  facilities  for  growing  and  marketing  the  tender 
varieties  of  fruit  as  we  find  here  to-day.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  but  that  our  natural  advantages  have  existed 
here  as  long  as  at  St.  Joseph,  and  I  believe  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  reason  why  we  have  not  orchards  and  vineyards 
as  extensive,  old,  and  profitable  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Joseph,  is  that  the  particular  advantages  here  offered  were  not 
known  to  men  of  means  wishing  to  engage  in  the  growing  of 
fruit.  Certainly,  our  facilities  for  marketing  are  to-day,  and 
have  been  for  years,  superior  to  those  of  St.  Joseph.  But  then 
this  was  of  no  advantage  to  us  so  long  as  the  outside  world 
were  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  we  never  had  any  means 
of  advertising  until  this  Society  was  organized.  Since  its 
organization,  its  efforts  have  been  such  as  have  secured  for 
Spring  Lake,  and  especially  for  a  large  extent  of  this  northern 
portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  not  merely  a 
State  but  a  national  recognition  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
here  offered  for  profitable  fruit  culture. 

Our  intelligent  landowners  and  business  men,  foreseeing  this 
particular  advantage  the  Society  would  have,  were  first  in  its 
organization  and  chief  in  its  support.  Indeed,  we  fear  this 
Society  might  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  liberal  support  of  these  men. 

Our  business  men  have  in  a  great  measure  attained  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  of  bringing  this  place  into  notice. 
Have  our  practical  fruit-growers  gained  as  much?  If  they 
have  not,  it  is  certainly  not  the  Society's  fault.  One  of  the 
grandest  objects  for  which  this  Society  was  organized  and  sus- 
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tained  Was  that  it  might  become  a  school  for  fruit-growers. 
Now,  my  brother  fruit-growers,  we  have  most  shiftlessly  neg- 
lected this  object,  which  is  all-important  to  our  success.  If 
we  ever  succeed  in  profitably  growing  the  peach,  and  other 
tender  varieties  of  fruit,  we  will  find  something  beside  muscle, 
perseverance,  and  patience  are  requisite,  and  that  is  intelligence. 
Certainly,  during  the  long  evenings  of  the  winter  we  will  have 
suflBcient  leisure,  and  this  Society,  with  its  comfortable  hall, 
offers  every  inducement  for  us  to  meet  here  once  a  week,  and 
devote  an  hour  to  discussion  and  practical  talk  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  particular  pursuit. 

Although  we  have  read  much  and  talked  much  in  the  past 
four  and  five  years,  still  we  are  probably  in  want  of  light. 
The  horticultural  books  and  papers  to  which  we  have  access 
furnish  us  many  valuable  hints,  yet  if  we  are  not  careful  they 
will  certainly  lead  us  astray;  for  systems  of  culture  which  have 
been  adopted  and  found  successful  in  other  places  prove  fail- 
ures here;. for  certain  systems  of  pruning  and  cultivation, 
adapted  to  some  soils,  are  not  to  ours ;  to  some  climates,  but 
not  to  ours ;  to  some  seasons,  but  not  to  others.  So  in  regard 
to  varieties  of  fruit.  Those  that  are  found  profitable  in  some 
locations  have. proved  valueless  in  others. 

Again,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  majority  of  our  agricultural 
and  horticultural  writers  and  preachers  are  noted  rather  more 
for  their  scholastic  attainments  than  for  the  callous  on  their 
hands.  They  can  wield  the  pen  more  gracefully  than  the  hoe. 
It  is  much  more  pleasant  for  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the- 
orizing, than  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  in  reducing  theories  to 
practice.  If  there  is  anything  wicked,  it  is  in  a  writer  or 
speaker  publishing  to  the  world,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
directions  for  setting  and  caring  for  fruit  plantations,  when  he 
knows  not  whereof  he  speaks.  Hundreds  and  thousands  may 
adopt  his  plans  and  follow  his  teachings:  losses,  failures,  and 
discouragement  are  the  result.  ' 

No  one  of  us  can  speak  with  much  authority  as  to  the  grow- 
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ing  of  fruit  in  this  section,  for  we  are  pioneers  in  the  business 
here ;  but  each  of  us  has  gained  some  little  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  past  four  years,  and  if  we  would  meet  here  and 
talk  over  our  failures  and  successes,  the  plans  we  have  tried, 
with  their  results,  we  would  find  that  one  each,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, would  amount  to  considerable.  Each  failure  we  meet 
with  might  furnish  us  a  wonderful  amount  of  material 
for  earnest  thought  and  speculative  calculation.  So  each  suc- 
cess we  meet  with  should  lead  us  to  study  the  cause  of  that 
success,  and  see  if  the  result  might  not  have  been  tenfold 
better. 

Then  if  we  would  meet  here  once  in  a  week,  not  to  talk 
"buncombe,^'  but  to  frankly  speak  of  our  failures  as  well  as 
of  our  successes,  and  try  to  divine  the  reason  of  each,  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  untold  advantage  to  us,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  Grand  Haven  Herald,  it  might  be  of  benefit  to 
others. 

That  our  meetings  may  bie  made  entertaining  and  pleasing 
to  all,  we  are  in  favor  of  having  our  exercises  interspersed 
with  music,  and  we  would  not  insist  that  all  the  subjects 
spoken  upon  be  agricultural,  or  horticultural,  or  pomological, 
but  that  we  may  have  a  variety  of  subjects,  literary,  as  well  as 
practical;  this  will  enlist  more  in  sustaining  our  meetings, 
and  make  our  exercises  far  more  entertaining.  Although  our 
society  is  called  a  Horticultural  Society,  yet  every  man  and 
woman  in  our  midst  is  interested  in  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  no 
more  than  right;  and  all  who  feel  disposed  may  become 
members  and  active  workers  for  its  good.  I  have  much  I  wish 
to  say  under  the  head  of  the  subject  the  committee  gave  me. 
I  have  crowded  as  much  of  it  into  the  time  allowed  as  possi- 
ble. I  regret  very  much  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  idea  of 
this  Society  being  a  means  of  advertising  this  place,  and  to 
have  noticed  the  fact,  that  at  our  first  or  second  year,  Capt. 
Clubb's  speech  being  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form 
and  distributed  as  circulars  throughout  the  country,  Capt. 
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Craw  took  advantage  of  that  to  advertise  his  land.  Indeed, 
those  circulars  were  the  first  that  directed  public  attention  to 
this  place,  and  the  oflScers  of  this  Society  have  kept  this  object 
steadily  in  view.  The  result  has  been  favorable  to  the  mer- 
chant, to  the  manufacturer,  and  every  land-holder.  And  yet 
there  is  still  more  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  We 
want  more  fruit-growers  here;  we  want  more  acres  planted. 
Here  let  us  all,  for  all  of  our  citizens  have  an  interest  here, 
unite  to  make  this  society  eflFective  and  valuable,  so  as  to  aid 
to  extend  its  influence.     [Applause.] 

LOCATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Soule  said : 

I  have  failed  to  find  anything  new  on  this  subject,  but  it 
may  be  a  benefit  to  bring  up  the  points  hitherto  discussed : 
First,  soil;  second,  height  of  land;  third,  shelter.  Before  I 
came  here  I  heard  it  said  the  soil  was  fit  for  peach  trees  and 
for  nothing  else.  My  expjerience  has  been  that  our  best  soils 
have  grown  the  peach  most  successfully.    The  trees  growing 

on  the  richest  land  have  made  the  finest  trees  and  the  most 

*  

and  best  fruit.  Trees  near  the  garden,  where  the  land  is  rich, 
have  been  from  three  to  five  to  one  better  bearers  than  those 
in  the  center  of  the  orchard.  But  I  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  land  enriched  with  manure.  A  good  strong  natural  soil 
would  be  the  one  to  pick  upon.  Mr.  Dowling  says  a  rich, 
mellow  soil  for  a  peach.  When  the  trees  are  young  they  will 
do  well  on  thin,  sandy  soil,  but  the  trees  will  not  last  as  long. 
We  should  get  a  soil  enriched  with  alkalies,  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition.  A  peaoh  tree  seven  years  old,  in  good  healthy 
condition,  and  in  a  good  season  for  fruit,  ought  to  bear  from 
five  to  six  bushels  of  peaches.  Those  peaches  would  weigh, 
say  300  pounds.  To  grow  any  vegetable  and  raise  a  crop 
equal  to  that,  you  would  have  to  cover  the  soil  a  foot  thick 
with  manure.    It  is  equal  to  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre. 

All  agree  that  trees  must  not  be  planted  on  soil  that  has 
water  near  the  surface ;  hence,  I  would  say  get  high  land  ;  so 
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high  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  roots  reaching  into  the 
water.  I  hare  in  my  mind  an  orchard  where  on  the  high 
land  the  trees  show  a  respectable  growth,  while  those  on«  the 
low  land  are  in  an  almost  dying  condition.  Whether  it  is  the 
frost  settling  there,  or  the  thawing  of  the  snow  in  winter,  or 
the  ice  about  the  bark  in  thawing  and  freezing  in  spring,  I  do 
not  know.  Rolling  land,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  would  be 
the  best  upon  which  to  plant  an  orchard ;  as  a  rule  rolling 
land  is  thoroughly  drained.  Avoid  sink-holes.  EoUing  land 
is  better  than  level  land  unless  the  level  land  is  well  drained. 
The  peach  is  a  native  of  the  oases  of  Persia,  and  is  a 
tender  tree.  I  find  that  when  exposed  to  our  heavy  southwest 
winds,  those  winds  will  whip  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  leaves  fall  off  too  soon  and  the  trees  will  not  thrive. 
Shelter  is  imperatively  demanded  for  an  orchard  from  south- 
west and  west  winds.  What  this  shelter  should  be  would  be 
another  question,  In  this  locality  of  cheap  lumber  an  orchard 
would  be  well  protected  by  a  high  board  fence. 

THE   PEACH. 

Mr.  Jacob  Ganzhork — I  will  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
peach  crop  of  the  present  season.  Many  have  had  the  idea 
that,  the  crop  being  light,  it  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
soil  or  climate.  I  admit  the  crop  was  light,  but  this  was  not 
the  reason.  The  principal  varieties  in  bearing  here  are  the 
Crawfords,  and  being  a  tender  kind,  it  was  affected  by  a  severe 
storm  last  spring,  followed  by  freezing  and  ice  on  the  trees. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  caused  this  failure,  but  the  Barnard, 
Smock,  Early  York,  and  Coolidge's  Favorite  bol*e  well,  and 
had  we  more  of  these  varieties  our  crop  would  not  have  been 
so  limited.  In  Southern  Illinois  they  choose  Stump-the- 
World,  Smock,  Hale's  Early,  and  Early  York  sometimes,  but 
the  Crawfords  they  discard.  The  Smock  is  more  universally 
planted  in  Illinois  than  any  other.  In  the  Eastern  States  the 
Crawfords  are  discarded,  and  other  varieties  planted  in  their 
stead.    One  variety  of  peach  does  not  make  a  locality  a 
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successful  peach  region,  but  varieties  are  selected  such  as 
will  stand  the  more  severe  weather  in  the  winter.  We  have 
had  experience  with  suflScient  varieties  from  which  to  select. 

It  has  been  said  that  trees  in  light,  sandy  soil  will  not  con- 
tinue long  lived.  This  is  not  my  experience.  In  Holland,  I 
have  seen  trees  planted  eleven  years  ago  in  a  coarse  sandy 
loam ;  the  trees  annually  shortened  in  each  year's  growth  from 
one-third  to  one-half,  keeping  the  tree  compact  so  that  the 
limbs  were  prevented  from  growing  sprawly,  so  that  they 
would  not  branch  down.  These  trees  now  look  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  will  bear  many  years  to  come.  The  umbrella 
form  was  the  shape  selected  at  first,  but  it  was  found  to  tend 
to  split  the  trunk  at  the  point  where  the  limbs  struck  out. 
This  was  abandoned  and  the  pyramid  form  adopted,  which  is 
nature's  form  of  training  a  tree.  The  tree  in  this  way  grows 
in  width  as  it  grows  in  height.  Such  trees  need  but  little 
pruning,  merely  to  preserve  the  pyramid  shape  of  the  tree. 

When  grapes  were  first  introduced,  the  European  varieties 
were  tried,  failed,  and  abandoned.  Our  native  grapes  succeeded 
better,  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  wine  made  here  is  equal 
to  the  best  made  in  Europe.  On  this  principle,  I  would  raise 
seedling  peaches  here.  By  raising  seedlings  we  improve  our 
varieties  and  at  the  same  time  secure  hardiness  and  adapted- 
ness  to  the  soil  and  climate  where  we  experiment  in.  I  believe 
if  every  peach-grower  would  plant  peach  pits  every  year,  we 
would  secure  many  varieties  of  great  value  in  this  climate. 

THE  PEAR. 

Mr.  H.  Beckwith — I  have  experimented  on  pears  in  Wis- 
consin, but  I  failed  and  got  discouraged,  but  in  my  native  hills 
of  New  Hampshire,  without  any  particular  soil,  they  raised 
pears  with  great  abundance.  In  Massachusetts,  the  poorest 
soil  produces  the  best  of  pears.  It  has  been  supposed  that  we 
could  not  raise  pears  here  because  the  soil  is  light,  but  it  is 
much  better  soil  than  that  of  New  England,  where  pears  are 
successful.    The  dwarf  pear  has  been  considered  a  failure,  but 
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now  this  is  considered  a  mistake,  and  nurserymen  are  raising 
them  in  large  quantities.  For  three  years  past  I  have  had  six 
or  eight  pear  trees  that  have  borne  every  year,  the  Bartlett  and 
a  Russet  pear.  To  my  horticultural  friends  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  concluded  to  set  out  pears.  The  dwarf  pear  is  grafted 
in  the  quince  stock.  They  throw  out  the  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  roots  are  apt  to  be  frozen.  The  trees  are  lifeless 
during  the  time  they  are  frozen,  and  frequently  the  life  of  the 
dwarf  pear  is  destroyed.  The  remedy  is  to  protect  the  roots  by 
heavy  mulching.  The  reason  for  preferring  the  dwarf  is  that 
it  comes  earlier  into  bearing.  It  is  with  fruit-growers  as  with 
the  ladies,  we  follow  foreign  fashions  and  import  foreign  varie- 
ties. The  Flemish  Beauty  will  withstand  even  the  Wisconsin 
climate.  I  think,  by  a  proper  protection  to  the  pear,  you  can 
grow  it  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  If  our  fruit-growers  will 
select  a  few  hardy  varieties  they  will  find  a  pear  orchard  a 
profitable  investment.  We  have  our  marl  beds  here  to  supply 
the  nourishment,  and  we  can  adapt  our  soil  to  pears,  apples,  or 
any  other  crop.  The  pear  does  best  with  the  orchard  seeded 
down.  The  grass  does  protect  the  pear  trees.  At  a  farm  100 
years  old.  East,  the  pears  stood  40  years  and  bore  well.  The 
horticulturists  of  Western  New  York  are  making  pears  a 
profitable  crop. 

GRAPES. 

Mr.  George  Seagrove — I  would  much  rather  take  my 
shears  and  go  into  the  vineyard  and  prune,  than  to  come  here 
and  explain  how  it  is  done.  It  is  thought  grape-growing  is 
too  much  trouble.  It  was  remarked  by  a  prominent  fruit  man 
that  half  an  acre  was  all  he  could  attend  to.  Now  I  have  to 
attend  to  five  or  six  acres,  besides  other  work.  I  let  them 
grow  without  pruning  the  first  year;  the  second  year,  if  any 
arms  are  long  enough  for  bearing,  I  allow  them  to  remain,  but. 
those  that  are  not,  I  cut  back.  I  find  by  taking  a  medium 
course  it  does  better  than  over-pruning.  Pruning  the  Con- 
cord to  one  foot  is  all  I  dare  to.    The  system  I  pursue  is  ta 
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have  a  new  arm  every  year,  and  I  find  I  get  a  much  better  crop 
by  doing  so.  Every  man  in  this  place  should  have  an  acre  of 
grapes.  I  know  of  $200  being  realized  this  year  on  less  than 
an  acre,  and  the  owner  employed  in  other  business.  The  cost 
of  starting  a  vineyard  is  much  less  than  a  few  years  ago.  If 
he  cannot  buy  wire  or  posts  he  can  train  to  stakes  until  he 
can.  The  idea  that  a  man  can  take  care  of  20  acres  of  peaches 
to  one  of  grapes,  I  cannot  agree  to.  Taking  the  hunting  of 
borers  and  shortening  in,  there  is  as  much  work  as  in  growing 
grapes.    I  go  in  for  grape-growing. 

I  esteem  the  Concord  the  highest  of  all,  even  above  the 
Delaware,  for  profit. 

Mr.  a.  Bilz — Is  not  the  Isabella  a  good  grape  here  ? 

Mr.  Sbagrove — The  Concord  is  the  best  for  profit,  as  it 
ripens  more  evenly  than  the  Isabella,  and  will  fetch  a  better 
price  in  the  market  than  the*old  Isabella.  My  Concord  grapes 
fetched  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  any  other  in  the  market, 
thanks  to  our  facilities  for  shipping.  As  soon  as  grapes  are 
planted  we  ought  to  have  our  eye  to  the  manure  heap.  No 
man  can  take  crop  after  crop  from  the  soil  without  replenish- 
ing it  with  something.  If  we  fertilize  we  shall  succeed ;  if  not, 
we  shall  not.  I  would  not  manure  in  large  quantities  and 
then  leave  it  alone  for  a  few  years,  but  a  little  every  year  is  the 
plan.  I  have  seen  orchards  at  other  places  with  large  crops 
but  no  market  near  enough  to  make  it  pay.  Now  we  have  no 
such  trouble  in  Spring  Lake.  I  always  go  for  the  insects.  I 
provide  boxes  on  the  tops  of  the  posts  for  the  birds,  and  they, 
the  birds,  take  the  worms.     [Cheers.] 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  subject  of  small  fruits  was  discussed  by  Henry  S.  Clubb, 
as  follows : 

Of  late  years  several  small  fruits  have  become  cultivated  for 
market  purposes  that  were  previously  only  regarded  as  wild, 
and  unworthy  of  cultivation.  The  blackberry,  the  cranberry, 
and  the  blackcap  raspberry  have  lately  beconie  important 
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market  berries,  and  are  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  both  as 
wholesome  and  delicious  food  and  as  dietetic  elements  of 
health,  forcing  their  way  into  the  position  of  permanent 
garden  fruits.  I  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
dewberry,  the  whortleberry,  and  the  wintergreen  berry  will 
also  be  made  objects  of  improvement  and  cultivation.  Already 
these  fruits  are  admitted  to  a  place  in  our  city  markets, 
although  no  pains  have  yet  been  taken  with  their  improve- 
ment and  cultivation.  They  abound  in  the  woods  of  Michi- 
gan, and  on  account  of  their  commonness  are  not  much 
thought  of  in  the  country,  but  place  them  on  the  stalls  of  a 
city  fruit-dealer  and  they  command  a  good  price.  Bestow 
upon  them  the  same  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cultivated  blackberry  and  raspberry,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
them  in  similar  esteen. 

THE  DEWBERRY. 

The  dewberry  ripens  a  little  earlier  than  the  blackberry, 
and  will  fill  a  niche  of  time  between  the  raspberry  and  the 
blackberry  when  the  market  needs  a  good  berry. 

THE  WHORTLEBERRY. 

The  whortleberry  comes  next  and  occupies  an  important 
position  as  a  market  berry.  Its  improvement  in  size  and  flavor 
by  suitable  soil  and  culture,  would  make  the  berry  season  one 
continual  period  of  marketing,  from  the  strawberry  to  the 
blackberry.  It  has  great  advantage  on  account  of  trans- 
portation. 

THE  WINTERGREEN. 

The  wintergreen  berry,  in  places  where  the  soil  is  rich,  is 
as  large  as  the  cranberry,  and  would  undoubtedly,  by  proper 
cultivation,  become  a  popular  berry.  If  it  cannot  rival  other 
berries  in  its  lusciousness,  its  wholesome  and  agreeable  char- 
acter, its  beauty  of  form  and  color,  its  hardiness  and  lateness, 
coming  when  the  other  berries  are  over,  render  it  exceedingly 
desirable.    It  would  not  only  be  a  valuable  late  berry  as  a 

54 
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winter  fruit,  but  ifcs  keeping  good  under  snow  until  the  springs 
makes  it  desirable  as  a  fruit  coming  earlier  than  any  fruit  at 
present  cultivated.  Those  who  have  only  tasted  wintergreen 
berries  grown  and  stunted  on  poor  soil  can  form  little  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  fruit  when  grown  on  rich  soO.  As  a 
preserve,  the  wintergreen  berry  is  also  excellent,  and  will 
undoubtedly  command  a  ready  sale  if  introduced  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  attract  attention. 

These  berries  require  no  "  test  '^  in  Michigan ;  they  already 
grow  profusely  in  our  woods  and  marshes.  The  most  dreary 
wilderness  in  Michigan  at  this  most  dreary  season  of  the  year 
is  made  cheerful  and  interesting  by  the  beautiful  little  scarlet 
berry  nestled  in  the  folliage,  so  appropriately  named  "  winter- 
green.*' Its  beauty  at  this  season  is  only  equaled  by  the  holly 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Southern  States ;  but  the  holly  is  beauti- 
ful only,  while  the  wintergreen  is  valuable  as  a  fruit,  and  its 
leaves  produce  a  favorite  extract,  which  both  for  flavor  and 
medicinal  property  is  unrivaled. 

But  while  I  refer  to  these  prospective  additions  to  our  culti- 
vated market  berrries  as  desirable,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  recommending  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  small-fruit 
growers  generally  to  Introduce  them.  I  maintain  that  experi- 
ments should  only  be  made  by  those  who  have  abundant  means 
and  time  to  devote  to  them.  The  practical  fruit-grower,  whose 
living  and  family  depend  on  the  amount  of  fruit  he  raises  for 
market,  has  no  business  with  mere  experiments,  either  with 
untried  varieties  of  established  fruits  or  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  not  hitherto  cultivated.  The  amateur  who  follows  fruit- 
growing for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit,  should  make  these 
experiments  and  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  success  or 
failure. 

The  small-fruit  grower  for  profit  should  select  only  varieties 
that  have  been  proved  suitable  for  this  climate,  and  grow 
enough  of  each  kind  and  variety  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
ship  his  crop  to  the  nearest  or  best  market.    In  selecting 
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these  varieties  regard  to  the  time  of  ripening  is  also  important, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  supply  during  as  many  months  as  possible. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

If  I  could  commence  with  two  acres  of  strawberries  I  would 
plant  half  an  acre  Hovey's  Seedling,  one  acre  of  Wilson's 
Albany,  and  half  an  acre  of  Jucunda.  This  would  be  a  safe 
investment,  and  would,  in  ordinary  seasons,  maintain  a  good 
supply  of  berries  from  the  15th  of  June  till  about  the  6th  of 
July.  • 

RASPBERRIES. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  raspberry,  but  those  which 
appear  to  be  the  safest  here  at  present  for  general  market  cul- 
vation  are  the  Doolittle  Blackcap,  Miami,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia. I  would  plant  these  in  about  equal  quantities,  and  on 
as  rich  soil  as  I  could  find. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

Although  one  of  the  richest  of  berries,  especially  cooked  or 
preserved,  the  gooseberry  is  not  in  this  country  popular  with 
growers.  Our  most  successful  varieties,  the  Houghton  and 
American  Seedling,  are  good  beai'ers,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  free  from  mildew,  the  only  objection  to  them  being  their 
size.  They  are  too  small.  In  Lancashire,  England,  goose- 
berries are  made  objects  of  special  culture,  and  gooseberry 
shows  are  held  at  the  season  of  ripening,  at  which  berries  are 
exhibited  nearly  as  large  as  common  hen's  eggs.  They  grow 
in  a  peculiarly  humid  atmosphere,  and  in  a  rich,  black  soil ; 
the  smoke  from  the  factory  chimneys  loads  the  humid  air  with 
carbon,  and  probably  destroys  any  tendency  which  the  goose- 
berry might  otherwise  have  to  mildew.  The  operatives  nurse 
their  gooseberry  bushes  with  great  care,  and  thin  out  the 
berries  in  order  in  order  to  produce  a  few  of  large  size.  I  find 
that  even  the  Houghton  Seedling  of  this  country  will  attain 
quite  a  respectable  size,  if  thinned  out.  Its  natural  tendency 
is  to  over-bear  every  other  year.    Poultry  will  thin  out  the 
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fruit  most  faithfully,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  at  the  job.  When  the  berries  get  a  moderate  size,  if  still 
too  thick,  a  portion  should  be  gathered  when  yet  quite  green ; 
they  are  good  even  thon,  cooked,  and  those  which  remain  will 
be  much  larger  berries  when  matured.  Standard  bushes  are 
best  for  gooseberries. 

CURRANTS. 

Everybody  having  a  garden  will  grow  more  or  less  of  the 
-'^  dwarf  grape,"  as  the  currant  is  sometiqjes  called.  The  strong 
winds  of  this  region  are  apt  to  break  down  the  tender  wood  of 
the  currant  bushes ;  they  cannot  therefore  be  trained  as  stand- 
ards, but  must  be  cultivated  in  canes,  five  or  six  to  the  bush. 
Whether  currants  can  be  made  profitable  as  a  market  fruit 
hire  when  grown  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
decided  by  experience.  Currants  have  been  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  many  private  gardens,  and  therefore  there  is  not 
much  risk  in  planting  a  few  acres.  For  domestic  or  medicinal 
wine,  for  jelly,  and  for  canning,  the  currant  will  always  com- 
mand a  ready  sale  and  we  see  no  reason  why  its  cultivation 
should  not  be  greatly  extended. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Lawton  blackberry  is  not 
hardy  enough  for  this  latitude,  but  the  Kittatinny,  and  per- 
haps the  Wilson,  it  is  hoped  may  succeed  here.  I  would  not 
advise  a  very  extensive  plantation  of  blackberries  until  one  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  has  been  sufficiently  tested.  The 
immense  supply  of  wild  blackberries  in  Michigan,  of  such 
excellent  quality,  will  for  some  years  be  the  principal  reliance 
of  dealers. 

CRANBERRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  cranberries  has  not  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  region,  but  the  success  of  drainage  in  some  parts 
of  the  county  is  leading  to  the  preparation  of  cranberry  lands, 
and  if  drainage  should  be  allowed  to  progress,  we  may  reason- 
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ably  expect  that  the  cranberry  will  become  a  staple  product  of 
our  county. 

THE  GRAPE. 

The  grape  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  small 
fruits,  but  as  it  is  made  the  special  subject  of  one  of  our  most 
experienced  fruit-growers,  I  shall  merely  say  that  I  regard  its 
culture  as  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  peaches  in 
this  region. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  SMALL-FRUIT   CULTURE. 

The  great  advantage  of  small-fruit  culture  is  that  land 
which  would  otherwise  be  unproductive  can  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  business.  The  grape  will  grow  on  the  steep 
hill-side,  the  cranberry  on  overflowed  marshes,  the  strawberry 
between  rows  of  standard  fruit  trees,  and  currants  under 
peaches  and  apples,  with  advantage  to  both,  proper  care  being 
taken  not  to  impoverish  the  soil. 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  advantage  of  small- 
fruit  culture  is  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  much  more  imme- 
diate return  for  the  first  outlay  than  the  larger  fruits.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  strawberry ;  I  have  gathered 
a  good  crop  of  strawberries  from  plants  within  ten  months  of 
the  time  of  planting.  In  quickness  of  return  the  Philadelphia 
Easpberry  is  perhaps  next  to  the  strawberry. 

Fruit-growers  commencing  with  very  little  capital  will  do 
well  to  pay  special  attention  to  these  two  crops,  as  they  will 
bring  in  money  in  less  time  than  any  other  fruit,  and  as  quick 
as  almost  any  ordinary  farm  crop.  I  know  fruit-growers  who 
have  had  to  sell  off  portions  of  their  farms  to  obtain  the 
means  of  cultivating  peaches  and  apples,  who,  if  they  had 
started  with  strawberries  and  raspberries  between  their  rows 
of  peaches  and  Apples,  or  on  separate  patches,  would  have 
been  in  funds  the  second  year  after  planting,  and  fully  able  to 
wait  the  growing  of  their  peach  and  apple  trees. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  at  hard  times  and  slow  returns 
for  large  investments,  the  fruit-grower  should  go  intelligently 
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to  work  with  these  quick-bearing  fruits,  and  he  will  find  that 
fruit-growing  will  yield  as  quick  a  return  for  his  labor  and 
capital  as  almost  any  other  productive  business,  and  with  as 
little  risk. 

Another  advantage  of  small-fruit  growing  is  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children.  After  plowing,  nearly  all  the 
labor  of  strawberry  and  small-fruit  culture  can  be  performed 
by  these  "  light  hands  ^'  while  the  men  are  engaged  in  the 
heavy  work  of  the  farm. 

It  would  detract  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  woman  to  be 
engaged  in  the  cultivation,  gathering,  and  packing  of  small 
fruits,  and  in  training  children  to  the  same  occupation,  while 
it  would  promote  health  and  vivacity,  and  add  a  new  charm 
to  existence.  If  the  thousands  of  women  who  are  now 
wasting  their  lives  in  cities  at  poorly  paid  occupations,  in  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  were  to  come  to  Michigan  and  engage  ear- 
nestly in  small-fruit  culture,  they  would  soon  become  objects  of 
admiration  rather  than  of  pity ;  would  not  only  realize  inde- 
pendence for  themselves,  but  would  promote  the  prosperity 
and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  State.  There  is  a  wide  field 
open  for  this  branch  of  industry ;  it  is  only  just  in  its  infancy. 
Ten  thousand  such  hands  distributed  through  the  Michigan 
fruit  region  would  find  homes  of  comfort,  profitable  occupa- 
tion, and  bright  prospects  for  the  future.  Why  do  they  not 
come? 

If  our  Society  does  its  duty  these  facts  will  be  made  known, 
and  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are  now  unprofit- 
ably  employed  will  come  here,  settle  on  our  lands,  make  homes 
of  comfort  and  gardens  of  profit,  building  up  on  this  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  a  country  of  unsurpassed  fruitful- 
ness,  prosperity,  and  wealth. 


OTTAWA    COUNTY    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


In  January,  1870,  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ottawa  County  Agricultural  Society,  a  club  was 
organized,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most  active,  intelligent 
agriculturists  of  Ottawa  county,  and  monthly  meetings  were 
held  during  the  year.  The  officers  elected  were :  President 
G.  W.  Danforth ;  Secretary,  Simeon  Hazelton ;  Treasurer,  Hon. 
W.  F.  Storrs ;  all  of  Coopersville. 

From  their  proceedings  we  select  the  following  particulars : 

DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Peunoyer  thought  that  the  subject  of  drainage  should 
be  discussed.  A  man  could  be  induced  to  come  here  with  his 
machinery  for  manufacturing  drain-tiles.  The  Club  could 
arrange  this.  There  was  no  land  so  high  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  being  benefited  by  drainage.  Our  wet  lands  would  be 
immensely  improved  by  drainage. 

The  Chairman — Yes,  and  dry  lands  too. 

Henry  S.  Clubb  said,  when  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall  he  met 
the  inventor  of  the  '*  Pioneer  Drain-Tile  Machine,^'  who 
offered  liberal  inducements  for  men  who  had  suitable  clay,  to 
purchase  the  Pioneer  machine,  offering  to  set  it  up  and  manu- 
facture, with  the  aid  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  5,000  two-inch  drain- 
tiles  in  a  day,  which,  at  $10  a  thousand,  could  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  machine  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  said  that  was  only  half  the  price  paid  for 
drain-tiles  in  Grand  Eapids.  The  drain-tile  factory  there  was 
doubling  its  business  every  year. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Randall  said  lie  had  tried,  drains  made  of  scantling 
and  slabs  and  wood  poles.  He  found  the  drains  kept  open  for 
four  years. 

The  Chairman — Take  hemlock  boards  in  the  form  of  a  V. 

Mr.  McNaughtox — Wood  will  not  rot  if  kept  wet  and  from 
the  air,  and  will  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  said  that  clay  tiles  were  the  cheapest.  There 
were  some  men  who  drained  every  two  rods  through  their 
driest  land,  and  who  had  been  greatly  benefited. 

Mr.  P.  D.  McNaughtok — That's  where  the  benefit  of  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  is :  bringing  out  experiments  made  by  farmers,  and 
letting  their  neighbors  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Gifford  Sherman  said  that  he  had  seen  drains  made  with 
cobble-stones,  in  a  black-ash  swamp,  and  the  result  was  magical 
in  the  production  of  carrots  and  other  vegetables. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Eandall  knew  of  an  apple  orchard  that  had  been 
drained,  and  since  then  it  had  become  very  productive.  Had 
sold  100  barrels  of  apples  last  season  from  it. 

CHEESE  FACTORY — MILK. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  said  that  if  the  Farmers'  Club  is  organized,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  a  cheese  factory  was  established  here. 
Coopersville  here  could  supply  Grand  Haven  with  milk,  and 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  the  people  there  than  keeping  cows 
could  be.  It  would  then  be  kept  from  churning  by  filling  the 
cans  full.    All  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good  undertaking. 

A  BAD    PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Penkoyer — One  great  evil  was  growing,  which  would 
be  of  very  serious  result.  Faimers  ai'e  selling  off  all  their  hay 
and  driving  off  their  young  stock.  It  was  a  bad  sign  to  see 
farms  stripped  of  their  produce.  He  did  not  like  to  see  through 
the  cracks  of  a  bam  with  nothing  in  it.  If  farmers  knew 
their  own  interest  they  would  keep  as  much  hay  and  grain  as 
possible,  and  feed  it  to  stock  on  the  farms,  so  as  to  fertilize 
instead  of  impoverishing  their  farms.    There  were  many  sub- 
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jects  of  this  character  which  could  be  discussed  with  adyantage 
to  farmers.  There  would  have  been  a  much  larger  attendance 
to-day,  but  farmers  were  trying  to  make  the  best  u^e  of  the 
sleighing. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

The  subject  appointed  for  discussion  was  embodied  in  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  stock-raising  should  be  the  general  policy  of 
the  farmers  of  Ottawa  county. 

Hon".  W.  F.  Storrs — I  am  not  perhaps  a  farmer  suflSciently 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  so  thoroughly  as  it  should  be 
discussed.  My  view  is,  that  our  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to 
grass-growing.  The  first  thing  that  comes  up  in  a  clearing  is 
white  clover,  whereas  wheat  is  not  a  certain  crop.  The  tend- 
ency now  is  to  seek  more  ease ;  with  stock  there  is  but  little 
to  do  all  the  summer  season  besides  seeing  to  the  watering  of 
the  stock.  During  the  summer  a  man  can  be  a  gentleman 
farmer.  The  stock  is  growing  and  the  land  improving  all  the 
time,  with  but  little  labor.  Wherever  you  go  in  a  stock-rais- 
ing country,  you  will  see  it  is  a  richer  country ;  farms  are  not 
worn  out  ias  they  are  where  tilling  is  extensively  carried  on. 
If  our  soil  is  equally  calculated  for  stock  as  it  is  for  grain,  we 
have  the  advantage  settled  at  once.  I  can  go  to  places  in 
Ohio,  where  they  do  not  plow  more  than  two  acres  to  a  farm, 
and  the  farmers  are  wealthy  and  in  easy  circumstances.  A 
farmer  now  raising  an  acre  or  two  of  wheat,  or  a  patch  of 
potatoes,  for  his  own  use,  is  not  properly  a  mixed  farmer  as 
I  understood. 

Mr.  Hazleton — I  do  not  believe  it  is  more  beneficial  for 
the  farmers  to  go  into  stock-raising  altogether.  The  aflBrma- 
tive  of  the  question,  however,  has  good  ground,  as  this  county 
is  almost  destitute  of  stock.  Some  time  ago  the  stock  was 
sold  off,  and  the  sheep  business  is  now  played  out.  My  esti- 
mate for  raising  wheat  has  been  110  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
everything  constituting  expenditures  in  keeping  house  and 
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carrying  on  a  farm  is  increased.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  are  the  profits  of  stock-raising,  but  I  am  prepared  to  put 
against  the  aflSrmative  of  this  question,  dairying.  The  average 
of  cheese  from  a  cow  is,  say  460  lbs.  It  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood with  farmers,  that  200  lbs.  of  butter  from  each  cow  is  a 
fair  average.  The  cow  taking,  we  will  say,  two  acres  for 
pasture  and  one  for  hay,  I  figured  up  and  made  a  dairy  of 
sixty  acres  and  ten  in  timber.  I  reckon  the  interest  on  the 
cows  and  of  the  land  at  $73  per  acre,  and  I  made  the  net 
income  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Lillie — It  has  been  my  theory  to  have  rotation 
in  farming,  but  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Storrs,  that  the  soil  of  this 
county  being  adapted  to  the  grasses,  stock-raising  will  be  of 
the  best  advantage  to  farming.  I  tell  you  how  we^have  to  do 
it.  We  are  not  going  to  buy  stock,  but  we  must  raise  it.  We 
cannot  go  into  it  on  a  big  scale.  According  to  the  rules  of 
stock-raising  East,  I  am  aware  that  we  can  raise  more  stock 
to  the  acre  than  they  can  there.  It  takes  about  four  acres 
East  to  keep  a  cow.  I  am  aware  that  we  can  come  in  under 
that  one-quarter ;  three  acres  will  keep  a  cow  all  the  year  here. 
I  have  fed  20  cows  off  of  22  acres  of  meadow.  On  this 
meadow  the  grasses  are  growing  better  as  the  land  grows 
older.  I  see  plain  enough  by  land  I  have  cropped  26  years.  I 
cut  last  year  four  tons  to  the  acre.  The  last  crop  of  wheat  I 
have  grown,  where  I  have  raised  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  has 
come  down  to  13  bushels,  although  it  grows  as  much  straw  as 
ever.  Besides,  the  quality  of  the*  wheat  is  inferior.  The 
quality  of  our  wheat  used  to  be  good  and  plump,  but  now  it 
is  becoming  inferior.  A  two-year-old  steer  requires  about  as 
much  feed  as  a  cow.  In  summer  the  objection  to  the  dairy 
business  is,  the  period  of  drought  would  dry  up  tho  cows,  but 
this  objection  should  be  overcome  by  growing  corn  for  green 
feed,  or  even  by  growing  clover.  Either  would  give  feed  and 
keep  the  cows  in  milk.  The  Eussian  mammoth  sunflower  is 
reported  to  produce  double  the  amount  of  green  feed  to  com. 
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Not  only  as  a  greeu  crop,  gathering  the  leaves,  but  the  seed 
will  be  excellent  for  winter  feed,  A  good  spring  pig,  well 
kept  on  milk  during  summer,  would  average  200  lbs.  This  is 
an  additional  source  of  profit  in  dairy  farming. 

Another  advantage  of  stock-raising  is,  it  continually  adds 
to  the  value  and  improves  the  condition  of  the  farm.  In 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  the  farmers  were  all  in  debt,  but 
when  they  commenced  stock-raising  and  dairying,  they  were 
soon  enabled  to  pay  off  their  debts,  and  soon  had  money  to 
loan.  Mr.  L.  instanced  several  farmers,  who  while  grain-rais- 
ing were  in  debt,  but  who  had  seeded  down  their  farms,  and 
had  to  raise  their  stock  gradually.  When  about  16  cows  were 
raised  they  began  to  support  a  family  in  comfort,  and  when 
they  had  30  they  were  saving  money.  His  own  experience 
was  also  instanced.  He  never  knew  until  the  money  was  in 
his  hands  how  much  he  realized  by  growing  wheat.  The  crop 
here  is  too  precarious  to  think  of  getting  money  by. 

Mr.  M.  Cole — When  we  have  to  fodder  six  to  eight  months 
to  keep  our  cows  the  other  four  or  six,  it  changes  the  subject. 
I  think  we  have  a  man  in  this  room  who  has  been  successful 
in  raising  grain,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  him.  The  West 
can  beat  us  in  raising  stock,  where  cattle  can  take  care  of 
themselves  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Clubb  inquired  for  information,  whether  it  was 
not  necessary  to  raise  something  besides  hay  to  keep  stock 
profitably  all  winter  ?  Also,  whether  the  extra  labor  in  winter 
preparing  food,  feeding  stock  in-doors,  and  taking  care  of  the 
animals  during  winter  months,  did  not  off-set  the  easy  time 
enjoyed  during  the  summer,  when  cattle  could  shift  for  them- 
selves. Machinery,  no  doubt,  for  cutting  roots  and  fodder, 
could  be  obtained  by  large  farmers,  and  labor  materially  less- 
ened, but  all  this  involves  expense  and  must  be  charged  against 
stock-raising.  The  prairies  west  and  southwest  possess  advan- 
tages in  cheap  pasturage  and  long  summers,  which  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  Michigan,  with  pastures  worth  $75  to 
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1100  an  acre^  to  compete  with  them  in  the  large  markets. 
Although  stock-raising,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  improving  the  condition  of  the  land  when  made 
nniversaly  as  proposed,  it  might  be  found  unprofitable,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  those  boundless  prairies,  where  keeping 
stock  within  a  certain  range  and  hunting  animals  when 
required,  was  about  all  the  expense  attending  them. 

GiflTord  Sherman  said  the  feeding  of  stock  in  winter  all  on 
hay,  would  be  expensive.  In  the  East,  the  way  they  make 
money  is  by  raising  roots,  and  using  machinery  for  cutting. 
One  acre  of  ground  in  roots  will  keep  double  the  stock  it  will 
with  grass.  I  think  we  will  all  do  better  to  go  into  stock, 
com,  and  roots.  One  acre  of  corn  for  fodder  is  worth  more 
than  an  acre  of  hay,  besides  the  com.  The  com  can  be  raised 
more  conveniently  than  roots,  with  our  facilities.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  I  have  made  double  on  stock  that  I  have  on  wheat. 
I  bought  four  sheep  and  they  did  more  in  a  few  years  towards 
getting  me  out  of  debt  than  wheat  ever  did. 

Mr.  W.  p.  Storrs — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  design  te 
confine  ourselves  to  the  resolution.  The  question  as  now 
debated  is  between  stock-raising  and  dairying.  Mr.  ClubVs 
views  correspond  with  those  of  Mr.  Cole,  as  to  the  long  win- 
ters rendering  an  ofiset  to  the  little  labor  of  summer.  I  think 
in  settling  this  matter  we  should  take  into  account  the  price 
we  pay  for  labor.  I  think  in  the  East  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
they  can  better  afford  to  pay  for  raising  roots  than  we  can. 
They  may  deem  it  in  the  East  an  advantage  to  raise  roots, 
while  here  it  would  not  be  so  profitable.  With  regard  to  dairy- 
ing, we  take  it  as  it  is  here,  without  a  factory,  and  it  would 
require  the  labor  of  all  our  girls  and  wives.  Is  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  adopt  a  plan  which  will  exhaust 
our  families  ?  The  question  is.  What  will  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  health  or  wealth  and  pleasure  as  we  go  along?  I 
admit  there  is  money  made  by  dairying,  but  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  families.    If  you  can  show 
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that  in  makiDg  of  cheese  and  butter,  you  make  most  money, 
and  yet  it  is  to  the  injury  of  our  families,  I  shall  object  that 
wealth  is  no  consideration  for  such  cost.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  even  necessary  to  plow  up  a  stock  farm  after  it  has  once 
become  seeded  down.  Top  dressing  will  always  keep  grass  in 
good  condition,  without  renewing  it. 

Mr.  Eichards — You  spend  the  same  extra  labor  on  dairy- 
ing that  you  do  on  grain-raising,  and  it  will  pay  better.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  our  women  to  do  it.  Men  can  do  the  work 
in  a  dairy  and  it  will  pay.  I  believe  in  sheltering  cattle  in 
winter,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  selling  hay.  We  should  feed 
every  ton  of  hay  on  our  farm.  George  Luther  used  to  ask  me 
why  I  did  not  raise  wheat  ?  I  told  him  it  did  not  pay.  I  have 
never  altered  my  mind. 

Mr.  HAZELTOif — I  agree  with  my  firiend  Eichards.  We  are 
not  going  back  to  grain-raising.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
we  shall  have  a  cheese  factory  established  in  every  school  dis- 
trict. The  aflBrmative  of  this  question  have  produced  no  fig- 
ures to  show  the  advantage  of  stock-raising.  The  farming 
community,  in  order  to  go  into  dairying,  have  got  to  provide 
themselves  with  cows.  It  takes  about  three  acres,  two  in  sum- 
mer and  one  in  winter,  per  cow.  Allowing  three  acres,  the 
interest  on  the  land  makes  $22.50  a  year,  reckoning  land  worth 
175  an  acre,  just  for  the  interest,  without  other  expenses. 
How  much  would  a  three-year-old  creature  at  that  age  be 
worth  ?  It  can  hardly  average  .above  the  interest  of  the  land 
on  which  it  fed.  I  believe  dairying  can  be  made  more  profit- 
able. Mr.  Sherman  understands  horses,  and  he  can  purchase 
a  colt  for  $25  or  $30,  and  in  one  or  two  years  sell  it  for  $200 
or  $300,  but  could  I  do  that  ?  Can  farmers  generally  do  that  ? 
Very  few  are  such  good  judges  of  horses  as  Mr.  Sherman. 

Mr.  Storrs. — It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  a  horse- 
jockey  anyway.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sherman  hoped  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to  reply. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Hazjiltok — The  County  Farm,  when  purchased,  was 
all  grown  to  June  grass,  and  was  worthless.  That  part  has 
been  plowed  up  over  and  over  again,  and  it  has  been  completely 
renovated  by  sowing  plaster,  clover,  and  raising  hay.  It  is  well 
known  that  farmers  can  get  some  two  tons  of  clover  the  first 
cutting;  and  the  second  cutting,  undoubtedly,  it  is  best  to  leave 
standing  until  it  blossoms,  and  then  turn  in  stock.  By  use  of 
roots,  one  acre  will  winter  two  cows. 

Mr.  Storrs — A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  drawing  from 
the  soil  in  raising  grain.  Is  it  not  equally  a  fact  that  in 
dairying  you  are  drawing  from  the  soil,  principally  in  the 
phosphate  of  lime  ?  We  have  got  to  supply  this  or  we  will 
lose  as  much  in  deterioration  as  we  make  with  the  produce. 

Mr.  Hazleton  said  the  chemists  told  us  that  of  the  elements 
obtained  from  the  air,  from  one-third  to  one-half  goes  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants.  Here  in  raising  clover,  two-thirds 
is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  and  what  proportion  of  that 
obtained  from  the  soil  is  taken  away  in  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  Sherman  thought  it  was  necessary  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  to  raise  grain,  as  well  as  to  do  dairying,  and  as 
some  cows  must  be  kept  anyway,  the  women  folks,  or  whoever 
has  to  attend  to  them,  must  get  up  early.  If  wheat  was  raised 
on  a  farm  continually  for  ten  years,  he  believed  it  would  result 
in  a  mortgage  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  I.  Hunting  read  extracts  from  the  California  correspond- 
ent of  the  Utica  Herald : 

"  In  1867,  California  produced  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
and  3,000,000  of  cheese.  This  year  the  product  is  estimated 
at  9,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  4,000,000  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  cheese  cures  very  rapidly.  The  rennets  used  by  the 
cheese-makers  are  imported  from  Germany. 

"  The  dairy  farm  of  Laird  &  Kellogg  is  situated  in  Santa 
Cruz  county,  and  is  stocked  with  400  cows.  During  the  past 
year  the  milk  of  200  was  used  for  butter,  and  that  of  the 
other  200  for  cheese.    The  cows  milked  for  butter  turned  out 
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20,000  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  45  cents, 
amounting  to  $9,000.  The  cows  milked  for  cheese  produced 
90,000  pounds,  which  was  sold  at  16  cents,  amounting  to 
$14,400,  making  the  gross  returns  of  the  400  cows  $.23,400, 
besides  the  calves  raised  and  the  pork  produced  from  the 
whey.    The  cows  are  worth  on  an  average  $40  each." 

The  correspondent  adds  that  "there  are  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  of  unoccupied  land  in  this  State,  with  every 
possible  facility  for  the  dairy  business."  So  it  appears  quite 
certain  that  California  will  produce  her  own  butter  and  cheese, 
and  may  become  a  rival  of  the  Eastern  States  in  the  market 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lillie  referred  to  the  fact  that  long  feeding  in  winter 
would  decrease  the  profit  in  keeping  stock,  and  said :  I  think 
the  objection  of  long  feeding  is  not  a  very  strong  objection. 
I  think  we  get  along  in  winter  in  a  good  deal  better  shape 
than  they  do  East,  and  I  claim  we  can  produce  more  grass  to  the 
acre  than  they  do  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Lands  fitted  up 
in  Michigan  to  as  high  a  state  as  in  New  York,  and  we  can 
beat  them,  as  our  winters  are  lighter. 

Mr.  Eichards  considered  the  winters  of  Michigan  more 
favorable  to  stock  than  those  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hazelton  said  our  winters  are  shorter  than  in  St.  Law- 
rence county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  that  county  the  farmers  had 
become  wealthy  by  dairying. 

Mr.  Storrs — My  father  used  to  say,  if  after  making  a 
living  you  raise  but  one  calf,  you  are  increasing  in  wealth. 

Mr.  Lillie  heard  of  a  man  who  used  to  raise  a  dozen  or  so,  of 
calves  a  year.  One  year  he  neglected  to  buy  up  any  calves, 
and  found  himself  minus  $300  or  $400. 

Mr,  Hazelton  advocated  the  keeping  of  cows  as  more  profit- 
able than  raising  calves  or  keeping  stock. 

SHOULD  FARMERS   GROW  FRUIT? 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Clubb  said  he  had  selected  this  subject  with  a 
view  to  draw  out  the  facts  and  experience  of  farmers,  rather 
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than  with  a  view  to  any  instruction  which  he  expected  to  give 
on  the  subject.  By  farmers  it  was  uuderstood,  men  who 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  large  crops  of 
grain,  hay,  and  the  raising  of  stock,  production  of  butter  and 
other  dairy  articles.  Now,  would  it  be  worth  while  for  persons 
so  engaged  to  raise  fruit  ?  In  reply  to  this  question,  the  loca- 
tion must  be  considered,  A  man  ten  miles  from  railroad  or 
navigation,  and  from  a  market,  should  not  indulge  in  raising 
fruit  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  own  family  or  neighbor- 
hood, but  those  farmers  who  were  so  fortunate  aa  to  live  near 
a  railroad,  or  near  our  magnificent  Grand  river,  or  its  tribu- 
taries, or  whose  land  bordered  any  of  our  beautiful  inland 
lakes,  or  on  our  Lake  Michigan,  could  undoubtedly  raise  fruit 
to  a  good  profit. 

A  gentlemen  residing  at  Lament,  well  situated  for  knowing 
the  facts,  told  me  that  the  apple  crop  alone  saved  the  credit  of 
the  farmers  last  fall.  The  price  of  wheat  being  low  did  not  meet 
the  expense  of  raising,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  apples  the 
farmers  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  grocery  and  dry 
goods  bills. 

He  would  not  recommend  the  growing  of  a  great  variety  of 
fruit;  a  good  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples  should 
be  all  that  a  farmer  busily  engaged  in  agriculture  need  attempt, 
unless  he  had  plenty  of  help,  in  which  case  a  few  acres  of  small 
fruit,  especially  strawbenies,  and  but  one  or  two  varieties  of 
them,  would  be  found  profitable. 

The  advantage  of  small  frait  over  apples  and  other  tree 
fruit  was,  the  short  time  required  for  bringing  it  into  bearing. 
It  produced  an  income  so  quickly  that  it  became  a  source  of 
ready  ca8h<,  of  great  convenience  at  a  season  of  the  year  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  farmer  can  realize  from  his  grain  or  hay, 
and  many  years  before  apples  come  into  bearing. 

"What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farmers  of  Ottawa 
county  to-day,  if  ten  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  starting, 
instead  of  planting  25  to  100  apple  trees,  they  had  planted  500 
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to  1,000  apple  trees  each  ?  An  apple  tree  bearing  from  ten 
to  thirty  bushels  of  apples,  each  bushel  worth  a  dollar,  it 
needed  no  great  arithmetical  figuring  to  arrive  at  the  result. 
All  the  farmers  present  could  figure  this  out  themselves.  What 
farm  crop  was  equal  to  it  for  little  labor  and  large  produce  ? 

A  great  advantage  a  farmer  had  over  those  who  only  grow 
fruit  was,  the  supply  of  straw  and  barnyard  manure  for  mulch- 
ing, an  Important  item  for  fruit  growing. 

Mr.  Hazelton — In  many  respects  I  agree  with  my  friend 
who  has  spoken ;  in  other  respects  I  difier.  A  farmer  should 
have  a  large  apple  orchard, — it  is  a  source  of  income  of  great 
importance.  The  fact  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  apples  to 
grow,  makes  them  unlikely  ever  to  glut  the  market  I  would 
not,  however,  recommend  a  general  cultivation  of  small  fruits. 
Persons  engaged  in  small-fruit  culture  must  give  it  their  whole 
attention.  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  offering  portions  of  my  farm  for  sale,  as  I  prefer 
to  grow  small  fruit. 

Ho2ir.  W.  F.  Storrs — I  have  had  these  speculations  in  my 
head  on  farming.  My  plan  is  to  keep  a  dairy.  We  have  settled 
that  something  besides  grain  must  be  resorted  to.  To  keep  a 
dairy  a  man  must  have  a  large  amount  of  help,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  raising  of  strawberries  or  small  fruit  can  be 
made  more  profitable.  It  will  pay  better  than  raising  com  and 
potatoes.  He  can  make  his  labor  pay  to  very  great  advantage. 
He  can  more  than  make  it  pay  in  yielding  strawberries.  They 
have  always  paid.  I  think  a  mixture  of  dairying  with  the 
smaller  fruits  will  pay  better  than  anything  else.  It  pays 
better  than  an  apple  crop,  even  when  apples  come  into  bearing. 
It  is  a  fact  that  you  can  hardly  overdo  with  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  whether  dairying  or  fruit-growing.  I  believe  the  only 
safe  way  is  to  connect  it  with  some  other  kind  of  farming. 

Mr.  Cady — I  believe  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Clubb.  The  farmers  have  for  some  years  past  depended  on 
wool,  which  failed,  and  the  apple  crop  came  last  year  and  saved 
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the  farmers.  The  apple  is  the  main  fruit  crop  for  farmers.  If 
they  cannot  sell  them  at  once,  they  can  keep  them  and 
sell  for  good  price.  I  also  think,  asjtated  hy  Mr.  Storrs,  that 
the  dairying  business  along  TiNith  the  fruit  crop  is  just  the 
thing,  Mr.  Luther  gathered  50  or  60  bushels  from  two  apple 
trees. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Phileq  of  Big  Eapids — I  agree  with  Mr.  Storrs, 
that  the  time  occupied  by  dairying  not  being  all  day,  the  later 
part  of  the  day  could  be  profitably  employed  with  the  small- 
fruit  culture.  Since  the  organization  of  cheese  factories,  the 
price  of  milk  has  increased.  Cheese  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  money  has  already  been  brought  into  this  country  in 
return  therefor.  I  know  that  this  county  is  good  for  fruit- 
'  growing,  and  even  in  the  Northern  Peninsula  the  apple  is  a 
sure  crop.  The  apple  will  live  a  great  many  years,  while  the 
peach  will  last  only  four  or  ^nq,  years.  The  failure  of  peaches 
has  generally  been  after  the  production  of  a  heavy  crop,  and 
not  on  account  of  frost. 

Mr,  Storrs  said,  in  the  Western  Eeservc,  Ohio,  the  peach 
used  to  bear  abundantly,  but  now  it  is  seldom  that  a  peach 
tree  can  be  seen  there. 

Mr.  Hazeltok — You  have  often  heard  about  the  old  saying, 
'*  Jack  of  all  trades  does  not  succeed  in  any."  My  friend,  Mr. 
Storrs,  thinks  the  dairying  business  will  leave  a  good  deal  of 
time.  I  think  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  he  would  find 
it  different.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  root  crops 
for  his  cows  in  time  of  drought  or  in  winter.  Now,  in  regard 
to  over-stocking  the  market  with  small  fruit,  it  is  well  known 
that  fruit  is  running  high,  that  the  whole  of  Western  Michi- 
gan is  going  into  it.  Suppose  all  the  farmers  from  Grand 
Traverse  to  St.  Jo.  go  into  it,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
strawberries,  for  instance,  will  be  a  glut  upon  the  market  ? 
We  shipped  here  one  day  145  bushels  of  berries,  and  the  price 
run  down  from  21  to  8  cents  a  quart.  A  few  years  ago  the 
hop  crop  was  worth  $1,000  to  the  acre.    A  great  many  went 
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into  it  But  it  failed.  It  would  be  so  with  strawberries.  If 
one  make  a  specialty  of  the  business  he  can  do  better  than 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  ten  cows  for  one  man  to  milk  is  a  great 
Quantity.  It  will  take  three  men  for  thirty  cows.  I  am  con- 
sidering all  the  time  of  dairying  with  cheese  factories.  It  is 
certain  there  would  be  considerable  time  to  spend  in  fruit- 
raising.  Now  with  regard  to  markets,  the  country  is  filling 
up ;  and  now  the  facilities  for  keeping  small  fruit  fresh  for  a 
month  or  so  is  being  invented,  we  may  conclude  it  will  make 
a  great  difference.  With  regard  to  the  drop  in  prices  referred 
to,  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  wet  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
berries  when  shipped,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be  carried 
over  Crockery  creek  in  a  manner  that  injured  them.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  I  believe  the  prospect  for  profits  on  small  fruit  is 
as  good  as  anything  I  can  conceive  of. 

Mr.  Clubb  responded,  stating  that  the  comparison  of  fruit 
and  hops  was  hardly  correct.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
suming hops  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  that 
could  be  taught  to  consume  fruit.  Strawberries  in  the  market 
in  abundance  would  create  a  demand  which  could  not  be  said 
of  hops.  The  way  to  secure  a  large  demand  for  small  fruit 
was  to  produce  the  best  kinds  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it 
an  object  for  business  men  to  engage  in  the  shipping  and  for- 
warding business.  Not  a  family  in  the  county  but  would  con- 
sume two  quarts  of  strawberries  a  day  if  placed  before  them. 
The  lines  of  railroad  and  steamboats  in  every  direction  would 
convey  them  to  remote  places  if  sufficient  quantity  were 
produced.  There  was  no  business  without  drawbacks,  and 
exceptions  only  proved  the  rule.  An  occasional  fall  of  rain 
or  a  railroad  accident,  causing  loss,  could  not  be  set  down 
specially  as  against  that  business. 

CHEESE-MAKIKG  AND  DAIRYING. 

Mr.  Benj.  F.  Lillie  opened  the  subject  of  cheese-making. 
He  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
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hinder  Ottawa  county  farmers  from  going  into  dairying,  and 
that  was  the  high  price  of  cows.  There  was  now  some  hope, 
however,  that  crops  having  failed  in  some  Eastern  States,  cows 
would  be  cheaper  there.  Even  for  making  butter,  he  was 
satisfied  a  cow  would  pay  150  a  head  a  year.  According  to 
Eastern  statements,  cheese-making  is  nearly  as  profitable 
again  as  butter-making;  why  should  we  not  go  into  that  busi- 
ness ?  He  could  not  see  why  farmers  should  not  join  together 
and  get  up  a  cheese  factory.  Cheese  would  make  cows  worth 
at  least  a  third  more,  making  a  cow  worth  at  least  175  a  year. 

Mr.  Hazelton  was  not  much  acquainted  with  dairying, 
although  he  came  from  a  country  where  dairying  made  the 
farmers  rich.  It  was  a  cold  country.  It  was  said  the  average 
was  between  350  and  450  lbs.  of  cheese  to  the  cow,  and  in 
addition  to  the  cheese,  there  was  considerable  butter,  which, 
together  with  calves  and  pork,  made  the  produce  per  cow 
1100,  or  on  20  cows  $2,000,  to  be  made  on  60  acres  of  dairy 
land.  A  team  and  that  number  of  cows  could  be  kept  on  that 
number  of  acres.  Every  farmer  knows  that  raising  grain 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  w^heat  not  being  profit- 
able at  present  prices,  it  i?  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  make  his 
farm  into  a  dairy  farm  as  soon  as  possible.  He  believed  if 
established  at  Coopersville,  100  cows  could  be  furnished  first 
year,  and  200  the  second,  but  on  inquiry  among  the  farmers 
he  had  found  a  larger  number  could  be  had  to  commence 
with. 

President  McNaughton  said  the  average  was  150  lbs.  of 
milk  to  produce  20  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Mr.  Lillie,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Easton,  stated  his 
estimate  of  150  was  based  on  present  prices  of  butter, — not 
less  than  25  cents  per  pound,  and  reckoning  the  value  of 
calves ;  also  a  litter  of  pigs,  three  months  old  in  August,  fed 
entirely  on  milk.  These  together  with  the  calves  added,  it  is 
plain  the  cows  will  average  150  each.  The  pigs  are  now  worth 
$10  each.  If  I  were  going  to  put  it  to  the  highest  point,  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  160. 
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Mr.  Bichards  said  he  should  lay  it  at  175  a  head. 

Mr.  Lillie  was  satisfied  it  would  not  be  less  than  160. 

Mr.  Hazelton  reckoned  this  way :  400  lbs.  of  cheese  160, 
and  then  30  or  40  lbs.  of  butter  during  the  winter,  and  then 
the  pork  and  the  calves,  adding  altogether  $40,  making  1100 
in  all  for  each  cow. 

Mr.  Joel  Walters  said  in  making  butter  there  was  no  detri- 
ment to  calyes,  but  in  making  cheese  you  cannot  count  much 
on  the  value  of  the  calves.  Cannot  make  cheese  without  a 
factory. 

•  * 

Eev.  H.  Beckwith — ^When  a  boy  I  was  initiated  to  the 
business  of  cheese  and  butter  making.  I  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  business  from  the  fact  of  having  to  be  the  cow-boy, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  never  kept  but  one 
cow,  but  as  a  business  I  am  satisfied  it  is  a  lucrative  one. 
Chester,  Mass.,  was  celebrated  for  its  large  cheese  presented  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  Elder  Kneeland.  Some  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  made  their  wealth  by  that  business.  Ira  Eichardson 
made  his  wealth  that  way.  In  Wisconsin  they  had  raised 
wheat  year  after  year  for  20  years,  and  their  farms  had  deteri- 
orated. The  boys  not  only  objected  to  cheese-making  and 
butter-making,  but  the  women  objected  to  it  also.  They  will 
tell  you  the  dread  of  marrying  farmers  grew  out  of  the  fact  of 
having  so  much  churning  to  do  ;  but  modern  methods  did 
away  with  this  objection,  and  they  would  as  soon  marry  a 
farmer  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  a  little  rather,  as  they  would 
be  sure  to  have  plenty  to  eat.  You  establish  a  factory  in  the 
center  of  a  town  and  the  women  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  would  be  a  great  reason  for  going  into  this  business. 
It  not  only  exempts  them  from  this  burden,  but  is  a  great 
saving  in  point  of  labor. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  said  a  great  deal  had  been  written  and  said 
upon  the  subject  of  cheese-making.  We  should  consider  not 
only  how  we  should  enrich  ourselves, — how  we  may  live  the 
easiest  and  improve  our  farms, — ^but,  in  a  national  point  of 
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view,  Is  it  best  ? — would  it  be  right  ?  I  contend  not,  because 
it  would  tend  to  effeminacy.  We  are  retrogressing.  When  we 
had  to  struggle  hard  we  were  more  hardy.  Let  the  whole 
nation  go  into  it  as  a  body,  and  we  would  become  so  effeminate 
that  the  400,000  Prussians  could  drive  us  to  the  Pacific.  That 
occupation  is  the  best  that  engages  man's  whole  strength. 
Women  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  business  are  always  more 
intelligent  than  those  who  are  dallying  in  the  parlors  all  the 
time.  I  always  enjoyed  being  cow-boy  till  I  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  I  never  considered  it  a  hardship.  I  would  now 
rather  sit  down  to  milk  a  cow  than  do  anything  else.  Mr. 
Lillie  is  right.  I  know  I  have  realized  more  than  $80  from 
the  products  of  a  cow,  each  year.  At  forty  cents  a  pound,  the 
price  I  have  realized  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  200  pounds 
would  amount  to  $80.  Last  February  a  cow  came  in.  She 
fed  on  dry  feed.  I  milked  into  a  patent  pail,  and  the  milk  half 
filled  the  pail.  We  kept  it  by  itself,  and  Mrs.  Pennoyer 
weighed  the  butter.  For  the  first  two  weeks  the  milk  was 
given  to  the  calf.  After  that,  some  weeks  she  made  nine 
pounds,  and  some  weeks, — as  soon  as  the  cow  got  a  little  green 
feed, — it  increased  to  ten  pounds.  By  the  15th  of  May  the 
amount  of  milk  increased  to  even  a  pailful.  From  five  cows 
I  obtained  eleven  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  each,  for  five 
months.  Those  cows  were  milked  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Find  your  location  and  start  a  factory-  It  can  be  done.  I 
don't  know  but  Mr.  Walter  has  a  good  place.  I  know  I  have 
£b  place  where  cold  water  can  be  run,  in  a  two-inch  pipe,  into 
the  second  story.  This  is  not  the  location,  however,  but  Coop- 
ersville  is  central  enough.  Farmers  can  add  to  their  wealth 
more  by  going  into  the  dairy  business  than  anything  else ;  but, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  I  condemn  it.  Don't  let  us  hand 
down  effeminacy  to  our  children. 

Mr.  Eichards  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pennoyer.  He  believed 
ddrying  was  a  hardening  business.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  had  as  good  hardy  sons  in  the  war  as  Vermont.    He 
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wanted  nothiDg  said  against  Vermont,  He  was  raised  where 
he  had  to  look  twice  to  see  the  tops  of  the  hills.  As  to  his 
sons  and  daughters,  he  was  ready  to  risk  their  hardiness. 

Mr.  Walters  said  he  was  not  afraid  of  living  easy.  He  came 
west  with  the  idea  of  getting  an  easy  living,  but  had  not  seen 
it  yet.  It  made  too  much  hard  work  to  make  butter  by  hand, 
but  a  cheese  factory  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  labor 
greatly.    There  is  no  trouble  in  making  a  cow  pay  at  least  $60. 

Mr.  Pennoyer  asked  the  cost  of  wintering  a  cow. 

Mr.  Walters  said,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  coarse  stuff  raised 
on  a  farm;  did  not  think  it  would  cost  to  exceed  $25  on  a 
farm.  Cornstalks  will  winter  a  cow,  and  are  better  than  hay 
while  she  is  giving  milk.  If  you  fed  hay  entirely,  it  would 
cost  $40  at  present  prices  of  hay.  A  cow  would  eat  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay  during  winter.    That  has  been  $12  or  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  Eichards  said  that  two  tons  would  be  required, 

Mb.  Penkoyer — I  always  use  two  and  a  half  tons. 

President  McNaughton  confirmed  Mr.  Walters'  estimate 
of  the  cost. 

Mr,  Hazelton  said,  in  his  estimate  of  three  acres  to  keep  a 
cow  there  would  be  one  acre  to  mow.  Eeckon  land  worth 
$100 ;  cost  of  cutting,  $5  ;  that  would,  with  interest  on  value 
of  land,  make  $30  to  a  cow.  The  great  question  with  farmers 
is.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Taxes  are  away  up,  and  bid  fair  to 
take  our  farms.  It  is  necessary  to  make  a  change.  We  must 
save  the  interest  on  the  farm,  and  if  we  can  do  it  by  dairying, 
that  is  what  we  have  to  do.  From  400  to  500  pounds  of  cheese 
can  be  realized  per  cow,  if  a  factory  is  established.  A  cow 
would  average  about  200  pounds  of  butter.  Some  factories 
are  now  making  both  butter  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Golden  thought  a  cow  would  make  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  of  butter  a  week. 

Mr.  Easton  had  a  relative  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
been  in  the  dairying  business  at  home  for  some  years.  Last 
year  he  used  a  cheese  factory  four  miles  off;  had  seventeen 
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COWS ;  sent  his  milk  five  months^  and  it  netted  165  a  cow,  after 
paying  expenses  of  hauling  it  four  miles.  His  own  experience 
flrom  two  cows :  Butter  realized  190 ;  sold  120  worth  of  pork, 
besides  keeping  enough  for  family.  Fed  bran  and  mill«feed  as 
well  as  hay.  Thought  there  was  no  business  would  pay  as 
well  aa  a  cheese  factory.  Mr.  Pennoyer  said  it  could  be  done 
by  speaking  the  word.    He  would  speak  the  word.    [Laughter.] 
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28.881 

28.871 

28.887 

,888 

.845 

.814 

65 

42 

68 

26 

5.915 

28.891 

28.897 

28.901 

.828 

.816 

.884 

100 

49 

86 

2T 

5.854 

28.991 

28.891 

28.912 

.626 

.£^6 

.811 

65 

81 

100 

28 

5.94Q 

■  28,891 

28.884 

28.905 

.878 

.417 

,888 

81 

41 

100 

29 

;.89l 

28.946 

28.^1 

28.929 

.518 

.497 

.  .648 

100 

46 

94 

80 

.015 

29.018 

2».e47 

29.025 

.429 

.520 

.428 

77 

46 

8ft 

81 

.079 

29.054 

V  29.086 

29.056 

.456 

.488 

.466 

88 

48 

88 

Snms 

He'ns 

28.857 

.484 

.475 

.414 

81 

62 

86 

Avei 

T 

.441 

78 

IF   JUNE,    1870. 


1      BAROMETER    HEIGHT 

FORCE 

RELATIVE 

tSDUCBD    TO    FbBEZINO    POINT. 

OR  Pressure  op 
Vapor,  in  Inches. 

Humid' Y ,  or  Frac- 
tion OP  Satura- 
tion. 

^      I 

°    1 

ft 

• 

■ 

in 

^ 

• 

• 

!^ 

ft 

^ 

^     1 

PU 

^ 

• 

< 

<u 

<U 

< 

^' 

Oh' 

q 

' 

» 

O) 

S 

t- 

« 

Oi 

t- 

©1 

o» 

)27 

29.009 

28.982 

28.989 

.686 

.684 

.489 

84 

49 

,: 

76 

2  r' 

28.924 

28.884 

28.908 

.609 

.618 

.596 

75 

42 

100 

8 

i^ 

28.775 

28.799 

28.804 

.576 

.650 

.670 

100 

49 

89 

f~9 

4 

^28 

28.795 

28.796 

28.804 

.476 

.628 

.626 

59 

48 

95 

* 

5 

r56 

28.747 

28.762 

28.756 

.717 

.849 

.586 

77 

84 

84 

A 

561 

28.857 

28.849 

28.866 

.522 

.677 

.418 

79 

66 

100 

7 

)29 

28.928 

28.946 

28.982 

.464 

.601 

.848 

77 

66 

100 

g 

)31 

28.886 

28.891 

28.902 

.464 

.282 

.809 

77 

68 

85 

9 

$38 

28.777 

28.777  ■ 

28.797 

.487 

.602 

.896 

94 

78 

76 

rs2 

28.778 

.    28.784 

28.766 

.418 

.476 

.418 

100 

69 

100 

10 

r68 

28.749 

28.741 

28.752 

.888 

.470 

.809 

100 

78 

85 

11 

• 

< 

r22 

28.725 

28.661 

28.702 

.621 

.529 

.488 

85 

75 

100 

12 

514 

28.647 

28.498 

28.551 

.469 

.898 

.449 

94 

59 

100 

18 

540 

28.547 

28.661 

28.549 

.449 

.497 

.469 

100 

88 

94 

14 

6T7 

28.698 

28.791 

28.722 

.487 

.668 

.867 

94 

86 

71 

15 

S69 

28.888 

28.961 

28.901 

.469 

.666 

.488 

94 

77 

100 

16 

991 

29.005 

29.002 

28.999 

.488 

.677 

.596 

100 

66 

100 

IT 

066 

28.990 

28.996 

29.014 

.668 

.658 

.696 

67 

41 

100 

18 

■ 

017 

28.948 

28.914 

28.958 

.681 

.988 

.604 

81 

70 

94 

19 

888 

28.864 

28.888 

28.876 

.668 

.610 

.648 

90 

56 

79 

20 

858 

28.741 

28.894 

28.829 

.505 

.816 

.612 

94 

75 

90 

21 

091 

29.064 

29.088 

29.079 

.606 

.520 

.406 

94 

46 

94 

22 

167 

29.185 

29.140 

29.147 

.446 

.759 

.548 

77 

67 

79 

28 

144 

29.078 

29.071 

29.097 

.659 

1.001 

.686 

72 

59 

100 

24 

077 

29.056 

29.064 

29.065 

.680 

.719 

.680 

81 

89 

81 

25 

064 

29.016 

29.010 

29.080 

.789 

.820 

.718 

68 

60 

86 

26 

005 

28.956 

28.968 

28.976 

.806 

1.119 

.781 

66 

68 

81 

27 

972 

28.948 

28.950 

28.955 

.870 

.779 

.706 

91 

43 

90 

28 

- 

' 

949 

28.916 

28.861 

28.908 

.746 

1.016 

.799 

86 

87 

86 

29 

826 

28.841 

28.764 

28.810 

.799 

1.866 

.799 

86 

85 

86 

80 

■ 

81 

. 

Sura 

28.880 

.669 

.668 

.642 

84 

62 

86 

Me'] 



W 



^                    y                      ' 

.688 

77 

A 

OF    JULY,    1870. 


NTH. 

BAROMETER    HEIGHT 

REDUCED    TO    FREEZING    POINT. 

FORCE 

OR    PREeSURE  OP 

Vapor,  in  Inches. 

RELATIVE 

HUMID'T,  or  FRAC' 

TioN  op  Satura- 
tion. 

O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•s 

^      S 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

s 

• 

• 

h 

^ 

<      <5 

r^ 

< 

PU 

^' 

< 

^ 

^' 

p 

t^      ^ 

« 

Oi 

S 

t- 

<N 

a» 

t- 

©» 

A 

1 

S  28.746 

28.724 

28.758 

28.741 

.543 

.&49 

.785 

94 

89 

82 

2 

5  28.778 

28.742 

28.886 

28.783 

.852 

1 

.661 

.489 

70 

65 

76 

t 

e  28.877 

28.850 

28.865 

28.864 

.618 

.841 

.563 

100 

60 

94 

4 

7  28.866 

28.728 

28.747    . 

28.778 

.706 

,609 

.618 

90 

46 

100 

^ 

7  28.801 

28.844 

28.837 

28.827 

.672 

.530 

.456 

76 

40 

88 

'6 

fl  28.810 

28.766 

28.792 

28.789 

1  .612 

j 

.950 

.662 

90 

87 

100 

•7 

J28.59I 

28.667 

28.647 

28.601 

.649 

.604 

.518 

89 

73 

100 

•« 

J2S.782 

28.767 

28.881 

28.810 

.442 

.604 

.483 

88 

73 

100 

:9 

J28.915 

28.897 

28.907 

28.906    1 

I   .443 

.699 

.570 

:    65 

69 

89 

ao 

J28.946 

28.984 

28.927 

28.985 

1  .666 

.&45 

.685 

77 

47 

100 

11 

'  28.886 

28.770 

28.707 

28.771 

t 

1  .561 

.699 

.577 

75 

85 

85 

12 

.  28.748 

28.767 

28.780 

28.768    I 

1  .603 

.816 

.643 

66 

75 

79 

18 

■  28.768 

28.785 

28.786 

28.746    i 

.572 

.623 

.639 

76 

53 

100 

14 

28.788 

2S.757 

28.746 

28.762    ' 

[  .543 

.577 

.621 

'    94 

64 

85 

IS 

28.750 

28.786 

28.782 

28.789 

.626 

.651 

.658 

95 

66 

90 

16 

1  28.802 

28.780 

28.814 

28.798    1 

.704 

.942 

.644 

73 

61 

86 

17 

28.868 

28.850 

28.869 

28.860 

.564 

.695 

.7a5 

64 

96 

100 

18 

28.856 

28.842 

28.863 

^28.863 

.771 

i 

.915 

.839 

95 

69 

100 

a« 

28.898 

28.878 

28.811 

28.859 

.680 

.887 

.658 

81 

1 

63 

90 

so 

28.764 

28.706 

2S.831 

28.767    ' 

1 

.617 

1.005 

.718  i 

'    77 

67 

86 

51 

28.986 

29.004 

28.988 

28.992 

1  .537 

1 

.618 

.618  ' 

1 

71 

42 

100 

22 

28.900 

28.955 

28.978 

28.944 

.483 

.616 

.758 

^    78 

88 

74 

23 

28.929 

28.844 

28.815 

28.S29    ; 

.682 

.956 

.812  , 

90 

64 

91 

:24 

2S,844 

28.885 

28.866 

28.848    i 

1 

.  .617 

-.877 

.733 

1 

■    77 

75 

100 

-25    1 

26.984 

28.913 

28.955 

28.934    ' 

1 

1  .759 

.904 

.758 

100 

1 

88 

90 

56 

28.949 

28.699 

28.895 

28.847    ; 

.843 

.COS 

.848  I 

88 

60 

88 

27 

28.894 

28.846 

28.830 

28.856    i 

!   .745 

.887 

.812  i 

95 

C3 

91 

:28 

28.825 

28.756 

28.805 

28.795 

!  .671 

.789 

.522  1 

■    95 

68 

79 

29 

28.851 

28.884 

28.988 

28.906    : 

1 

.680 

1 

.641 

.732 

1    &1 

77 

90 

SO 

29.006 

29.057 

29.034 

29.032    1 

.631 

.597 

.518  , 

81 

63 

100 

«1 

29.051 

28.965 

28.972 

28.996    i 

.581 

.493 

.596 

1    '*^ 

1 

41 

100 

Snms 

1 
1 

. i_ 

1 

i 

I 

I 
28.836    1 

t 

.605 

71 K 

.649 

1 

'      82 

64 

91 

J. 



) 

Av< 

J 

1 

1 
1 

79 

jral 



1 

_  _    _ 

AUGUST,    1870. 


BAROMETER  HEIGHT 


lEDUCED   TO   Freezing    Point. 


o  t 


".06 


9* 


28.865 
28.861 
28.751 
28.S65 
28.814 
28.755 
28.761 
28.800 
28.882 
28.922 
28.995 
29.084 
29.067 
29.064 
28.996 
28.795 
28.610 
28.760 
28.781 
29.121 
29.181 
29.146 
28.759 
28.707 
28.792 
29.176 
29.188 
28.800 
28.655 
28.800 
28.772 


Ph 
o 


28.874 
28.806 
28.780 
28.888 
28.809 
28.7S6 
28.888 
28.785 
28.886 
28.962 
28.997 
28.9&4 
29.068 
28.991 
29.087 
28.700 
28.688 
28.766 
28.919 
29.141 
29.176 
29.022 
28.786 
28.698 
29.005 
29.191 
29.041 
28.746 
28.771 
28.811 
28.791 


28.882 
28.849 
28.766 
2SM9 
28.819 
28.789 
28.792 
28.819 
28.847 
28.982 
28.990 
28.996 
29.052 
29.089 
29.014 
28.888 
28.646 
28.758 
28.807 
29.124 
29.178 
29.121 
28.819 
28.702 
28.827 
29.191 
29.110 
28.821 
28.664 
28.820 
28.752 


FORCE 

OR  Prbbsure  op 
Vapor,  in  Inches. 


I      RELATIVE 
Hdmid't,  or  Frac- 

!     TION  OF  SaTURA- 
I     TION. 


< 


.682 
.604 
.788 
.658 
.658 
.621 
I  .652 
.476 
.696 
.708 
.685 
.668 
.608 
.428 
.689 
.425 
.529 
.695 
.682 
.426 
.899 
.549 
.497 
.559 
.746 
I  .408 
1  .874 
.Obo 
.758 
.888 
.556 


28.890 


Average 


.579 


Ph 


.707 
.781 
.650 
.498 
.582 
.642 
.687 
.897 
.677 
.688 
.651 
.609 
.541 
.429 
.652 
.474 
.558 
.785 
.781 
.559 
.468 
.627 
.816 
.674 
.687 
.614 
.674 
.768 
.771 
.819 
.877 


.689 


.644 
;686 
.744 
.629 
.612 
M8 
.685 
.676 
.708  j 
.687  ] 
.690  I 
.671  j 
.566 
.529 
.466  I 
.528  j 
.689  i 
.680 
.687 
.408 
.488 
.596 
.677 
.668 
.428 
.848 
.464 
618 
.418 
.464 
.696 


< 


.566 


.694 


90 

94 

100 

90 

90 

86 

78 

69 

100 

100 

100 

90 

80 

88 

100 

64 

89 

96 

90 

82 

72 

89 

88 

72 

95 

100 

100 

94 

90 

100 

100 


89 


51 
74 
64 
41 
41 
88 
61 
100 
66 
62 
66 
46 
60 
77 
78 
45 
50 
66 
67 
72 
66 
67 
76 
68 
64 
68 
68 
90 
96 
68 
75 


62 


Ph* 


8« 

100 

78 

89 

90 

96 

lOQ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

95 

100 

89 

100 

94 

lOO 

81 

100 

100 

100 

100 

86 

90 

88 

86 

T7 

100 

100 

77 

100 


n 


81 


'   SEPTEMBEK, 

1870 

• 

BAROMETER  HEIGHT 
Reduced  to  Freezing    Point. 

FORCE 

OR  Pressure  op 
Vapor,  in  Inches. 

RELATIVE 

Humid't,  or  Frag* 
TioN  OP  Satura- 
tion. 

• 

m 

< 

04 

• 

• 

• 
• 

< 

• 

Ph' 

• 

< 

• 

• 

28.794 

28.761 

28.786 

28.777 

.656 

.650 

.576 

84 

49 

100 

28.801 

28.706 

28.811 

28.772 

.488 

.826 

.518 

100 

95 

100 

28.794 

28.771 

28.784 

28.788 

.449 

.549 

.518 

100 

89 

100 

28.799 

28.804 

28.865 

28.822 

.410 

.402 

.408 

82 

45 

100 

28.894 

29.008 

29.006 

28.969 

.614 

.470 

.518 

68 

62 

100 

29.014 

28.979 

29.001 

28.998 

.505 

.789 

.505 

94 

68 

94 

29.006 

29.018 

29.005 

29.008 

.608 

.678 

.738 

80 

50 

100 

29.084 

29.060 

29.048 

29.062 

.576 

.707 

.671 

100 

51 

95 

29.060 

29.081 

29.081 

29.057 

.618 

.641 

.489 

100 

77 

75 

29.108 

29.090 

29.088 

29.088 

.407 

.402 

.600 

87 

45 

.   100 

29.177 

29.168 

29.168 

29.098 

.449 

.664 

.861 

100 

69 

98 

29.200 

29.168 

29.181 

29.188 

.257 

.442 

.408 

100 

65 

100 

29.178  * 

29.148 

29.116 

29.145 

.811 

.  .680 

.891 

100 

81 

87 

29.094 

29.062 

28.992 

29.049 

.361 

.855 

.502 

100 

32 

78 

28.988 

28.966 

28.897 

28.948 

.556 

.677 

.596 

100 

60 

100 

29.008 

29.088 

29.081 

29.039 

.596 

.415 

.518 

100 

48 

100 

29.107 

29.116 

29.141 

29.121 

.488 

.628 

.848 

100 

78 

100 

29.190 

29.168 

29.161 

29.171 

.848 

.469 

.418 

100 

62 

100 

29.203 

29.194 

29.161 

29.186 

.257 

.422 

.874 

100 

54 

100 

29.200 

29.166 

29.158 

29.174 

.289 

.468 

.874 

100 

66 

100 

29.175 

29.148 

29.185 

29.151 

.289 

.289 

.466 

100 

26 

100 

29.144 

29.118 

29.097 

29.118 

.278 

.661 

.885 

100 

56 

100 

29.097 

29.106 

29.084 

29.095 

.247 

.691 

.288 

71 

68 

.77 

29.043 

28.910 

28.897 

28.950 

.668 

.771 

.596 

86 

95 

100 

28.906 

28.980 

29.008 

28.966 

.568 

.868 

.449 

94 

81 

100 

29.180 

29.097 

29.118 

29.115 

.289 

.568 

.488 

100 

67 

lOO 

29.084 

29.080 

29.058 

29.072 

.278 

.599 

.449 

85 

69 

100 

29.041 

28.997 

28.980 

29.C06 

.215 

.468 

.488 

69 

66 

100 

28.951 

28.900 

28.888 

28.911 

.518 

.641 

.549 

100 

77 

89 

28.817 

28.848 

28.855 

28.888 

.549 

.666 

.518 

89 

77 

100 



29.022 

.484 

.661 

.476 

98 

60 

96 

.490 

88 

^    OCTOBER,    1870. 

\ 

• 

"  1 
I 

BAROMETER   HEIGHT 
[Reduced  to  Freezing  Point. 

FORCE 

OR  Pressure  op 
Vapor,  in  Inches. 

RRT.ATIVB 

Humid't,  or  Frac- 
tion OP  Satura- 
tion. 

o 

■ 

O 

a 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•< 

« 

< 

Pm 

^ 

< 

Ph' 

Ph* 

< 

• 

Pl. 

aJ 

Q 

6 

fc- 

(N 

JS 

t- 

Ofl 

OS 

t- 

« 

o» 

1 

28.894 

28.928 

28.981 

28.917 

.518 

.655 

.618 

100 

81 

100 

2 

fl 

28.817 

28.886 

28.837 

28.880 

.676 

.551 

.605 

100 

75 

94 

3 

6 

28.905 

28.S64 

28.854 

28.874 

.518 

.685 

.618 

100 

90 

100 

4 

S 

28.844 

28.784 

28.946 

28.858 

.483 

.491 

.488 

100 

88 

100 

5 

4 

29.085 

29.065 

29.143 

29.097 

.322 

.894 

.874 

92 

82 

100 

6 

S 

29.204 

29.201 

29.201 

29.202 

.874 

.870 

.848 

100 

66 

98 

T 

4 

29.211 

29.235 

29.219 

29.221 

.848 

.446 

.835 

100 

77 

100 

8 

4 

29.254 

29.282 

29.185 

29.240 

.244 

.849 

.4§3 

91 

61 

100 

9 

4 

29.291 

29.161 

29.169 

29.207 

.275 

.446 

.823 

92 

77 

100 

10 

4 

29.019 

28.888 

28.775 

28.894 

.823 

.446 

.696 

100 

77 

100 

11 

5 

28.615 

28.574 

28.576 

28.588 

.418 

.489 

.862 

100 

88 

87 

12 

5 

28.605 

28.574 

28.620 

28.599 

.418 

.308 

.251 

100 

74 

84 

18 

4 

28.760 

28.841 

29.059 

28.886 

.275 

.288 

.212 

92 

64 

100 

14 

4 

28.778 

28.775 

28.783 

28.778 

.241 

.110 

.848 

84 

26 

98 

16 

5 

28.794 

28.997 

29.080 

28.940 

.862 

.422 

.258 

87 

64 

71 

16 

6 

29.025 

28.948 

29.014 

28.994 

.426 

.449 

.468 

82 

61 

100 

17 

5 

29.025 

28.934 

28.999 

28.986 

.361 

.405 

.258 

100 

94 

71 

18 

9 

29.019 

29.011 

29.1C0 

29.043 

.221 

.269 

.181 

100 

67 

100 

19 

3 

28.912 

28.787 

28.676 

28.775 

.208 

.241 

.248 

91 

84' 

100 

20 

8 

28.709 

28.641 

28.615 

28.655 

.229 

.283 

.257 

100 

78 

100 

21 

8 

28.652 

28.688 

28.745 

28.695 

.229 

.257 

.267 

100 

66 

100 

22 

3 

29.089 
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WINDS 


This  is  for  the  record  of  the  direction  frcm  which  the  wind  is  biowing,  as  indicated 
by  a  vane,  and  its  force  by  estimation.  The  direction  is  entered  in  eight  points  of 
the  compass:  N.,  N.  E.,  B.,  S.  E.,  S.,  S.  W.,  W.,  N.  W.  The  force  is  estimated  and 
registered  by  the  following  tabl*,  in  figures  Arom  1  to  10 : 

1.  Very  light  breeze 2  miles  per  honr. 

2.  Gentle  breeze 4    "       "       " 

8.  Fresh  breeze 12    "       "      " 

4.  Strong  wind ; 26 

5.  High  wind * 85 

«.  Gale 46 

7.  Strong  gale. 60 

8.  Violent  gale ^ 76 

».  Hurricane , - : 90 

10.  Most  violtnt  hurricane 100 
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A6STKA0T  OF  IBTSOKOyQICAl  968EBVATI0NS  VOK  1870. 


Arcrage  for  1870.  l.Ten8e  for  7  yean. 

Thermometer  in  open  air 49M0  47*.08 

Barometer  at  82- 28.876  28.887 

Eain-flOl 87.76  81.46 
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